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FLUFFY MARABOU NECKPIECES, $2.79 

I had to wait my turn in the long line outside of the 
employment office on the balcony at Macy’s, with old and 
young men, old and young women. As the line moved 
forward a few steps at a time, I saw a moon-shaped face 
rise above a desk, with hair parted exactly in the centre, 
twisted into encircling braids. Just three ahead of me 
now, two men and a boy, and as each bent forward to 
name the job in which he hoped to find employment the 
moon swung from side to side listlessly. 

I was next. The pale orb turned left, ready to move 
through its accustomed arc, but a slip of paper that I 
pushed across the desk arrested its rotation. 

“ Convent Commercial School. Applicant for temporary 
position of secretary to Mr. Ralph Byrnes, General Manager, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Sept. 15, 1916” was the brief but 
compelling inscription. 

“Oh, yes,” said a weary voice, “substitute for Mr. 
Wendell. Are you the best they had?” Luckily there was 
no pause for a reply. “Fill out one of those application 
blanks over there, then take this card and report to Mr. 
Byrnes at the rear of the balcony. You start at once. Salary 
twelve dollars a week.” 

A portly, red-haired man sat before a roll-top desk 
piled with a confusion of papers. I passed him the card 
which the woman in the employment office had given to 
me. He glanced up, sighed heavily, pushed a notebook and 
pencil toward me, jerked his thumb at a vacant chair 
and began to dictate letters, 
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was jittery. Not a word was like any of the prad 
etters I had written from speed dictation at the business 
school. On and on. The pencil stuck. My fingers ached. 
I had to skip words and phrases to keep up with the 
steady boom of his voice, hoping that the sense of the 
letter would help me to reconstruct the omissions. On and 
on through half a notebook. 

“Let me have those as soon as you can. I’m a day 
behind—a day behind,” said Mr. Byrnes. 

I walked out of his office, wondering where to go. I 
found myself in a large, long room, banked with files 
and filled with desks at which girls were working busily. 
The air was thick with the clatter of typewriters and adding 
machines. A girl with a pimply face came toward me. 

“Do you work here, or arc you visitin’?” 

“I work here, that is . . . I just came. Will you please 
show me where I can sit down and typewrite Mr. Byrnes’s 
letters? He’s in a great hurry.” 

“Don’t you know it’s against the rules to wear your hat 
and coat in the store?” 

“I’m so sorry,” I said apologetically, for I had for¬ 
gotten that I was still wearing them. 

“First I have to show you where to put your hat and coat.” 

I followed her to the sub-basement, nervously aware 
of die time that was ebbing away. Here I had to go 
through a ceremony with the locker attendant, signing 
for a key and leaving a quarter deposit against its loss. 
I put away my things in a narrow steel cubicle among 
rows of thousands. 

On the way back upstairs my companion introduced 
herself. “I’m Mary Fagan, head clerk in the manager’s 
office. We keep the records of everything about every 
employee in Macy's.” 

“Oh, that must be a very important position. But, 
please, can we hurry?” 
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ck in the office she directed me to Mr. Wendell’s vacant 
Oblivious of the din and the movement about me, 
I deciphered the symbols in my notebook and transcribed 
them into typewritten words on yellow stationery adorned 
with the Macy red star. Every moment I feared that Mr. 
Byrnes would come out and dismiss me for taking so long. 

Letters finished, envelopes addressed, carbon copies 
clipped to the letters that were being answered, I marched 
back to Mr. Byrnes’s office. One by one he read them, over 
and scrawled his big signature on sheet after sheet. He 
lifted the pile and gave it back to me. Then he looked 
up, and his florid freckled face broke into a smile. 

“Guess I won’t miss Mr. Wendell as badly as I expected,” 
he said. 

At that moment I fell in love with Macy’s. 


Mary Fagan took me in hand and showed me how to 
sort the letters into two boxes, marked “Store Mail” and 
“Outgoing Mail.” 

I asked the question that was disturbing me. “What’s 
the matter with Mr. Wendell, Miss Fagan?” secretly hoping 
he would have a long, painless ailment. 

“Tonsils out. He’ll be back in a week or two. But say, 
you haven’t got a disc yet, and you have to have a disc 
in the morning or you’re counted absent.” 

The head clerk in the manager’s office was in charge 
of discs, so I got mine without delay, a silver metal coin 
on which she impressed a number with a stamping machine, 
my identity as a Macy employee. 

“Stick that into the tube marked ‘Manager’s Office’ 
at the employees’ entrance when you come in. Be sure to 
get in before eight forty-five because that’s when they 
take the tubes away, and after that you get docked. You 
get your disc back every afternoon and you put it in the 
tube every morning. For God’s sake, don’t lose it.” 

Ai 
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six o’clock the hammer clanged against the bell in 
the manager’s office. It might have been a fire gong. 
Impelled by one impulse, the girls stacked the cards on 
which they had been working and covered their type¬ 
writers and adding machines. While the bell was still 
vibrating they had all reached the door. I joined the 
stampede to the sub-basement. 

On a bulletin board near the entrance I noticed a large 
sign and stopped to read it: 

READ MACY’S ADVERTISING 
REPORT ERRORS—WIN CASH PRIZES 

One dollar in cash will be paid for every error you find in 
Macy’s ads. This includes mistakes of fact, price, grammar, 
punctuation, spelling. Report errors to the Manager’s Office 
on the balcony. Each error reported will be paid for 'only 
once, to the first person reporting it. 

THE MANAGEMENT 

On the way home I invested in all the evening papers. 
To the annoyance of my fellow strap hangers in a jammed 
subway train I devoured every word in Macy’s ads. Before 
the train reached my station I had found two errors. 
I was elated over my discoveries, but felt a little dis¬ 
appointed that Macy’s could have made mistakes. 

Over the dinner table I babbled to my parents the news of 
this eventful day—my resignation as a teacher in the business 
school, my new job (temporary, but that didn’t seem to 
matter for the moment), kind Mary Fagan, dear Mr. Byrnes, 
wonderful Macy’s. Proudly I exhibited my shining new disc. 
My report was received without enthusiasm. 

“You gave up being a teacher to work in a store?” 
my father asked incredulously. 

“I’ll never be able to tell my friends,” my mother 
commented sadly, regarding the number on the disc as 
a social stigma. 
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store job as a step to a career was still in the unimagined 
future. 


It was useless to try to explain the singing in my heart, 
and so I rushed to my room. I pulled off my prim black 
taffeta dress, teacher’s uniform of the commercial school, 
and flung it on a chair, a thing of the past now. I unlaced 
my high black kidskin boots and kicked them into a corner. 
I pulled a hundred hairpins out of the Psyche knot on 
top of my head and ran my fingers through my hair as 
it tumbled down below my waist. 

I slipped on a robe, and sank into an easy chair beside 
my window in the dark, a spot I loved, where my thoughts 
ran free as I watched the lights of the silently moving 
boats pn the Hudson River. 

So much to think about tonight. Just four brief months 
since I had parted from my classmates at Barnard College. 
There we were on the Qpadrangle, saying gay fare¬ 
wells before scattering for Summer vacations. Two friends 
off to camp in Maine. Others to Bradley Beach, the 
Catskills, the Adirondacks. Girls from out of town going 
home, to Georgia, Michigan, Kentucky. The lovely 
blonde girl who had seemed like the heroine of a novel 
when she said, “My Summer address will be ‘Paris, care 
of Banker’s Trust.’” 

I had lingered for the last good-bye, unwilling to face 
the loneliness that was to follow. The long Summer 
stretched before me—half of June, July, August, early 
September—without friends, without plans. My younger 
brother’s illness made it necessary for us to stay in town 
where doctors were available. 

or 

“Good-bye, dear . . . have a wonderful time. See you 
in the Fall—-just think, our Junior year!” And then I 
had run the twenty blocks to my home, unable to keep 
back the tears. 
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•^Titter darkness now on the river. No horizon between 
the Palisades and the sky. No margin between the water 
and the shore. Quick pictures raced through my mind. 
That walk the next morning to wrestle with my Summer 
problem. The sign that caught my eye outside of a brown - 
stone house about a mile from home: 

CONVENT COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING 
SUMMER HOURS 9 TO 1 

My resolution, “That’s what I’ll do—I’ll show them. 
I’ll learn how to take class notes in shorthand and turn 
in neat typewritten papers next year.” 

There I was in the office of the school. A middle-aged 
woman with a fox-shaped face that came forward to a 
point was addressing me. She talked in short, clipped 
sentences as if she were quoting from a catalogue. One 
could start at any time, right now, in fact. The course nor¬ 
mally required five months. Young ladies who were apt 
and diligent could complete it in four. Students were 
expected to conduct themselves with businesslike demeanour. 
The school did not promise positions, but students 
from the Convent Commerical School were sought by 
the best business firms in the city. Then she named the 
tuition fee. If my family would advance my entire Summer 
allowance . . . if I indulged in no pleasures whatever 
. . . not even a single chocolate ice cream soda . . . 

I had signed an enrolment card and was on my way 
upstairs. A classroom filled with girls bent over their 
desks writing. A tall, thin teacher in a black taffeta dress. 
Diagonal stenographic signs for p and b on the top 
line of my notebook. “Do a page of that.” Row after 
row. Students’ hands bobbing up. The figure in black 
taffeta rushing from one to another. Purring of pencils, 
turning of pages, rustle of the taffeta dress. A gong. 
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rooks closed and left in a pile on the teacher’: 
Another room equipped with little tables, typewriters and 
stools. Another figure in black taffeta. Yellow paper in 
my machine, practice book beside me. QWERT, space; 
QWERT, space. Over and over. POIUY, space; POIUY, 
space. Over and over. “Do a page of this with your left 
hand and a page of that with your right.” Another gong. 
End of the morning session. “Descend quietly, young ladies.” 

A bright fire on the Jersey shore made a rippling banner 
of red in the river. A supper picnic, perhaps. On reeled 
the motion pictures flickering in my memory. 

Five weeks later my pencil was flying over the note¬ 
book pages making cryptic little marks that meant: 
“Yours of the eighteenth received and contents noted.” 
On the typewriter, using all of my fingers and not looking 
at the keys, I was turning out neat documents con¬ 
cerning the purchase and sale of lumber, surgical instru¬ 
ments, heating apparatus, transfers of property, last wills 
and testaments. 

Then the day of the electric storm when the directress 
had appeared at the front of the room in a flash of lightning 
like a genie conjured up by black magic, her finger pointing 
directly at me. Almost hypnotically I had followed her. 
Forty pairs of eyes had followed me. 

She was seated at her desk and I opposite. “You are 
making rapid progress. Miss Ward is leaving us to be 
married next month and I would like to groom you to 
take her place as a teacher in the Convent Commerical 
School.” 

How I had reddened and mumbled. “I am greatly 
honoured ... of course I would welcome the opportunity 
. . . that is . . . until college opens in the Fall.” 

“Until college opens in the Fall, indeed! I am offering 
you a position of great prestige, an opportunity to teach 
in this fine school, for which I am willing to pay you 
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idsomely—fifteen dollars a week—a position whic 
any other girl of your age ...” 

I had been intimidated into becoming a teacher of 
stenography and typewriting. 

Blistering Monday in August. Before a classroom of 
forty students a seventeen-year-old teacher in a black 
taffeta dress. Hands darting up in every part of the room. 
Symbol for “if you will,” symbol for “you are,” “t, d,” 
“p, b,” “ing,” “ly.” Forty notebooks for correction. Class 
in speed dictation. “Yours of the eighteenth received and 
contents noted. We will send a man to repair the leak in 
the water pipe of your laboratory. Yours very truly. 
Forty more notebooks for correction. 

College registration four weeks away. Irigonometry, 
Chaucer, middy and bloomers in the college gym, Sing 
Song on the steps of Barnard, or Pitman symbols, note¬ 
books, speed dictation and black taffeta? Not a matter 
of choice now. I had given my word. I was a teacher in 
a business-school. 

School hours in September increased from nine to 
three. More classes, larger classes, more notebooks to 
correct. Four teachers eating sandwiches and drinking 
tea in the basement of the school at lunch hour. Chatter 
about the students, comments on their clothes, the wealth 
of their parents, romances pieced together from bits of 
conversation overheard. Back to work that never pro¬ 
gressed because it was always starting over again from 
the beginning. 

The Albany night boat glided by, glittering with lights. 
Faintly the music from its band reached my window. 

How had I dared to do it? The raised hands flashed 
into a blur. Suddenly I felt hot, rebellious. It was un¬ 
thinkable. It was unpardonable. I rushed from my class¬ 
room in the middle of a period, ran down the stairs, burst 
into the directress’s room without knocking. 
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saw only her eyes, horrified, and the ends of her 
hair which escaped over her boned collar like a little 
waterfall. “I cannot go on . . .I’m ever so sorry . . . 
but I just don’t like it. I guess I wasn’t meant to be a 
teacher.” 

“You ungrateful little—I see that you cannot appreciate 
a position of prestige. What you need is a job where 
you will learn discipline.” She tossed a memorandum 
across her desk. “Call from Macy’s. Secretary to the general 
manager taken ill. Temporary. Not the sort of thing 
to which I would care to send one of my students. I was 
just going to destroy it—but you better apply.” 

Speeding down to Thirty-fourth Street in the subway, 
wretched but excited. ... I was excited now. Dear Mr. 
Byrnes. Wonderful Macy’s. I snapped on my desk lamp. 
There, safely, my disc was shining. How I wished for 
tomorrow! 


Long before eight forty-five the following morning I 
was housekeeping in Mr. Byrnes’s office. Such a dis¬ 
orderly desk! I sorted his papers, opened his mail, and in 
the basket on top of the desk I placed the two ads with 
the errors I had found underlined in red. On the margin 
of each page I had written my name, my number and 
the time. 

Late that afternoon Mary Fagan brought me an envelope 
containing two crisp new dollar bills. 

“Imagine! On your first day, too—gee, you must be 
smart.” And she was off to spread the news to the other 
girls in the office. 

For two blissful weeks I took notes, wrote letters and 
tidied Mr. Byrnes’s desk, entirely unaware of the vast 
retail business going on about me. At lunch time I dashed 
across the street to Fischer’s Fine Foods, wondering if I 
could be spared while I ate a bowl of cornflakes. For two 
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■eks I made a nuisance of myself in the subway as I 
read every word of Macy’s ads and dug out errors. In 
two weeks I earned fourteen dollars in cash prizes. No 
one ever beat me in reporting the same error, because I 
opened the manager’s office. 

Nature was busy mending Mr. Wendell. On Saturday 
morning of the second week Mary Fagan told me that 
Mr. Wendell would return on Monday. “You’re getting 
notice tonight. Say, I’m sorry.” 

The idea of leaving Macy’s was more than I could 
bear. I had forced myself not to think about it before, 
hoping desperately that it wouldn’t happen. It couldn’t 
happen. But it had. I tried to speak to Mr. Byrnes, but 
the words wouldn’t come. The day was wearing on. It 
must be said. “Mr. Byrnes, I know that Mr. Wendell is 
coming back on Monday, and that you won’t need me any 
more ... I want to thank you so much ... it has been 
so nice.” Still I hadn’t said it. “Mr. Byrnes, I don’t want 
to leave Macy’s! Isn’t there a chance, please, for me to 
work . . . in the advertising department?” 

Mr. Byrnes looked up at me squarely, then whirled 
around in his chair and pulled out a drawer of the 
employment file behind his desk. “Advertising . . . 

advertising . . . no, they don’t need a stenographer up 
there, never had one.” 

I mustn’t—I couldn’t leave Macy’s. Somehow I found 
the courage to say, “I don’t mean as a stenographer. I 
want to write ads, and not make any errors! ” 

He spun around in his chair and laughed outright. 
“Well, the advertising department is the only place in 
the store where you can’t collect for finding them. I’ll give 
you a note to Cozier.” 

Hugging the note, I followed Mr. Byrnes’s directions 
and rode up seven flights of escalators, crossing the furniture 
floor to the front of the building. I passed a gate marked 
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^^irfertising Department,” and continued through 
corridor to an office with the words “Advertising Manager” 
painted on the glass panel of a door which was partly 
open. 

Beyond the door, in a tiny room, rising above a ridicu¬ 
lously small desk, I could see a spherical abdomen upon 
which rested a widespread newspaper held by two enormous 
fists. I stood at the door and waited, not daring to 
interrupt. The abdomen rotated forward as the swivel 
chair rolled up from its perilous angle. The man who was 
reading the newspaper had to turn a page. A large head 
revolved toward me, so bald that it had high lights like 
a crystal ball. The man sighted me through glasses worn 
halfway down his nose to make room for wild grey eye¬ 
brows. 

“What do you want, girlie?” asked Mr. William Cozier, 
advertising manager of Macy’s. 

I gave him the note. He chuckled, and his abdomen 
wabbled. 

“You want to write ads, eh? . . . and you won’t make 
mistakes, eh? . . . and you’re the girl that’s been collecting 
all the dollars for the mistakes we’ve been making lately? 
Well, let’s see . . . we’ve got a woman here writing 
ads, and she’s been trying to take a vacation for two 
years. See if she can show you what to do so she can get 
away for a couple of weeks. She’s in there. Just tell her 
what I said. Her name is Mrs. Randall.” He picked up 
his paper, swivelled back and went on reading. 

It looked as if I would stay at Macy’s. 

To Mrs. Randall I was a way to take a vacation. She 
showed me a stack of large pink sheets on her desk. “Look 
those over, they’re buyers’ memorandums of things they 
want to advertise. Then just stick around and watch me. 
There isn’t time to explain. This is Saturday and I’ve got 
a date.” 
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ooked over her shoulder as she wrote. As well 
[ figure out, she typed a headline in capital letters, 
put the price on a line by itself, then wrote a paragraph 
of description that pulled in all the specifications on the 
buyer’s memo. I had been reading so many Macy’s ads 
in my hunts for errors that I soon got the idea. 

She handed me one of the pink sheets and said, “Try it. 
There’s an extra typewriter in that cubbyhole.” 

On it was written, “Ostrich Scarfs, light or dark brown, 
27 inches long, $2.79. Neckwear Department, Main 
Floor.” 

I did not know what an ostrich scarf looked like. 

“Is it possible to see one before I write about it, Mrs. 
Randall?” I asked. 

“If you start looking at the stuff you’ll never get done,” 
she said impatiently, “but I suppose you’ll find one in the 
Studio. That’s on the floor below. The buyers send the 
stuff there to be sketched. You better hurry. Bert is waiting 
for these ads to go ahead with his layouts.” 

I went down a flight of stairs and knocked at a door 
marked “Studio.” It swung open and I faced a blaze of 
colour. A girl with hair clipped to her shoulders like a 
medieval page was wearing a vivid purple dress splashed 
with crabs and lobsters cut out of orange felt. 

“What, is it, sister?” 

“Is there an ostrich scarf here to be sketched, please?” 
I inquired. 

She put a mouse-coloured boa around her neck and did 
a twirl, billowing out the purple dress. 

“Like it, skeezicks?” 

Nothing mattered but that I had seen it. It wasn’t 
ostrich—it was marabou. I had saved Macy’s one dollar! 
I rushed upstairs, sat before a typewriter and composed 
my first ad, beginning with a flourish: 

“Fluffy Marabou Neckpieces, $2.79.” 
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Iwo weeks later Mrs. Randall left for her 
vacation. “ I hate to dump all this on you, poor kid, but if I 
don’t run away now, they’ll be boxing me up soon. Use my 
office, it’s lighter. So long, dearie.” 

I could not have faced it had I known she would not 
return. For there was no one in all of Macy’s to write 
ads for women’s and misses’ dresses coats, suits, blouses, 
sweaters, skirts, house dresses, negligees, underwear, corsets, 
yard goods, boys’ clothes, girls’ clothes, infants’ wear, 
hats, shoes, bags, gloves, handkerchiefs, stockings, notions, 
trimmings, veilings, ribbons, perfumes and cosmetics— 
but me. And my ads were supposed to make women want 
to buy things at Macy’s for themselves and for their families. 

Mr. Cozier patted me on the shoulder. “You’ll get 
along all right, girlie. Just keep going.” Then he shuffled 
back to read the papers. 

I made up my mind that writing ads for Macy’s was 
not going to be a desk job like writing letters for Mr. 
Byrnes. I had to see the goods. I began each day by grabbing 
up the buyers’ memos and doing a marathon through 
the store, searching for every buyer. 

“Please show me this. I think I can write a better ad 
if I see it.” 

I discovered that buyers love to show their merchandise. 
Pleased to find someone in the advertising department, 
who wanted to see it, they pointed out features that 
they never thought of writing down on the pink sheets. I 
got excited about everything because it was all so new to 
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and took shorthand notes as they talked. Almost 
entire morning was consumed in gathering this informa¬ 
tion, but in the afternoon it was easier to rattle off ads 
packed full of facts that I was sure of. 

There was one other copy writer beside me, Ralph 
Lazarus, a frail young fellow of about twenty-six, with 
a nervous cough, and eyes too large and too bright for 
his pale thin face. Ralph wrote the ads for furniture, 
rugs, draperies, curtains, china, glassware, lamps, pictures, 
mirrors, phonographs, cameras, sporting goods, groceries, 
men’s clothing and furnishings. Macy’s was doing an 
annual business of about sixteen million dollars, and 
all of the advertising was written by Ralph and me. 
Together we turned out forty to sixty ads a day. We 
didn’t know if we were writing the kinds of ads that 
Macy’s wanted. We were aware of only one thing that 
Macy’s didn’t want, and we shunned it like a plague. 
Over each of our desks was a large sign: 

Superlatives are dangerous. They lead to exaggeration. 

Please avoid them. 

Bert Moore, in charge of layouts and “make-up,” intro¬ 
duced me to the mysteries of an advertising department. 
Bert was like a little sparrow, diminutive in size, with 
small, sharp features, and he fluttered over me as if he 
were teaching a fledgling to fly. 

Bert showed me how to do my part in making up the 
daily advertising schedule. This was done five days ahead 
of publication. At the top of the buyers’ pink sheets was 
a printed questionnaire: “Day of insertion requested. 
Size of ad desired. Newspaper preferred. Number of 
illustrations. Quantity of merchandise involved.” Their 
remarks were the cue to the schedule. Ralph and I each 
made a summary of the ads we were to write, and it was 
Bert’s job to juggle them into a page for each newspaper 
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h no vacant spaces and no ads left over. He made a 
separate layout for each paper, grouping the ads into an 
omnibus arrangement, indicating the positions of the 
illustrations and marking typographic instructions on 
each piece of typewritten copy. No one dreamed of the 
expense of a typographic service. The ads were set without 
charge in the composing rooms of the newspapers. 

To the copy staff of Macy’s the buyers’ requests were 
guides but not commands. We had our own opinions of 
what made up a good page and we bargained vehemently 
for papers and positions for “our departments.” Some¬ 
times we played up the big feature ad with a running 
headline across the top like a front-page streamer 
“ $63,000 Worth of Oriental Rugs on Sale for $46,800.” 
Or we would lead off a page of miscellaneous offerings 
with a banner headline: “The Whole Family Shops and 
Saves at Macy’s on Saturday,” or “Macy’s Brightens 
Your Home for 6% Less.” 

Ralph, Bert and I conjured up very definite pictures of 
the composite millions who bought the newspapers and 
read our ads. We argued with conviction over the suitability 
of the merchandise for the readers of each paper. No 
statistics existed to clarify our ideas on the subject, or 
if they did, we hadn’t heard of them. The results of our 
reasoning were something like this: 

Ads for the best qualities of women’s and misses’ 
apparel, furniture, Oriental rugs, home accessories and 
imported articles were scheduled for the morning Times, 
Herald and Tribune —the Herald and the Tribune were 
separate papers then. Women who had the leisure to read 
newspapers in the morning could undoubtedly afford 
Macy’s best. Moderately priced offerings and special 
values in home furnishings, apparel, children’s clothes 
and dress materials were featured in the Evening Sun, 
World, Globe and Mail, so that they could be discussed 
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ome by the whole family for the next day’s shopping. 
Books, pictures, home luxuries, furs and highest-priced 
men’s apparel went to the exclusive Post , a conservative 
paper of small circulation that scorned “yellow” journalism 
and stressed financial news. We imagined its readers 
both rich and intelligent. We offered the biggest bargains 
of the week to the readers of the Sunday American— tabloids 
had not yet been born. To Macy loyalists across the 
East River who read the Brooklyn Eagle and Standard 
Union we gave substantial values in clothes for mother, 
father and the children, and comforts for the home. We 
pictured Brooklynites as having little gardens and in 
their home papers we featured basement specials in garden 
tools, flower seeds and rose bushes. 

The foreign-language papers were added on Sundays. 
The ads were translated into native idiom by a special 
staff on each newspaper. A comfortable Morris chair at 
a low price would be the top ad in the Staats Zeitung, with 
cotton house dresses, warm socks, children’s shoes and 
cooking utensils. Women’s dresses in extra sizes was the 
featured item for the Jewish Daily Forward, with cotton 
underwear, dinner sets, table linen and kitchen towels. 
We made a big splurge of the Passover grocery ad in the 
Forward. The olive-oil special was boxed off for spectacular 
display in II Progresso, and we set the sale of infants’ wear 
in very black type. We were a bit vague about the family 
life and economic status of the readers of Le Courrier des 
Etats-Unis and La Prensa, and so we duplicated the Sunday 
pages of the Times and Tribune for the French and Spanish 
populations of New York. 

The distribution of Macy’s ads among fifteen news¬ 
papers depended upon the intuition and judgment of 
three young people who had nothing to guide them but 
the preferences and prejudices of buyers who knew about 
as much as we did regarding who read what. 
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Hirschman, a tall pallid fellow with thick eye¬ 
glasses, read and corrected all the proofs. A dark crippled 
boy named Joe took the ads through the store for the 
buyers’ signatures, vouching for the accuracy *of all facts 
and the truth of all statements. “Pop” Cozier gave them a 
final reading before release, checking everything relating to 
Macy’s policies. 

I was fascinated by the artists. It seemed to me far 
more of an accomplishment to draw a dress than to write 
about it. A young girl did all of Macy’s fashion drawings, 
Bertha Luchinski, shy and sweet. With fine, thin pen 
lines she captured the style of a garment and made 
women seem very aloof and aristocratic in their Macy 
clothes. Rosie Foy, whose crab-and-lobster dress was but 
a timid specimen of her astonishing Greenwich Village 
get-ups, drew rough-and-tumble boys, girls and babies. 
They seemed to fly out from under her pencil, children 
of all ages, rolling hoops, playing leapfrog, making sand 
pies, as gay and irrepressible as herself. George Westcott, 
quiet and reserved in manner, with prematurely gray hair, 
illustrated men’s clothing, furniture, home furnishings, pots 
and pans. George had been a sports and court cartoonist on 
th e Herald, and his skilful pen could perk up a drawing of any 
inanimate object and turn it into an eye-catching cartoon. 

An old dressmaker dummy served as a model for 
Bertha. On it the clothes hung limp and lifeless, but she 
coaxed them into living attitudes as she drew. Sometimes 

we tried the clothes on ourselves to get some impression 

of their style. A plumed hat perched on top of my mound 

of hair or a size forty-two dress scrunged in at Rosie’s 

slim waistline made us double up with laughter, but to 
Bertha we were live models, and on her drawing board 
we became fashionable women. We admired each other’s 
work passionately and addressed each other with endearing 
nicknames. 
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I was joyously happy in the work of which I knew so 
little. Nothing but zeal itself could have given me the 
confidence to write advertising for a great store—zeal, 
and the fict that Macy’s advertising, at that moment, 
seemed to be no one’s very grave concern. 


The first guiding hand in my business life was that of 
“Father” Louis Chamansky, who directed the merchan¬ 
dising of all the apparel departments at Macy’s. He was 
short and dark, with full lips and strongly Semitic features, 
ruthless in business but with deep personal kindliness. 
The buyers feared him for his knowledge but adored him 
as an individual, for he never forgot to ask about an ailing 
father, a romance or a headache. His mind teemed with 
figures and his comments were little epigrams. His power 
far exceeded that of any mechandise manager I knew in 
later years. He was the apparel boss and he engineered the 
buying and selling. 

Mr. Chamansky found me tearing through the floor for 
information and took me in hand to give me the facts to 
sell the goods. “If you’re going to write about it, you’ve 
got to know about it,” he Said. I devoured what he taught 
me. He ripped open the lining of a suit and showed me 
the hundreds of stitches required to make the inner buck- 
rum hold its convex shape over the bosom like a mould. 
He defined the differences in the weaves of serge, tricotine 
and Poiret twill. He took Hudson seal coats to the light 
and blew into the fur to demonstrate grades of 
depth and silkiness. “ If you’re going to know value, you’ve 
got to appreciate quality.” 

One morning when I arrived on the apparel floor, 
twenty salesgirls of assorted shapes and sizes were standing 
in front of Mr. Chamansky’s office dressed in manufac¬ 
turers’ sample models of new Fall dresses. He was acting 
as judge, surrounded by a jury of his buyers. From 
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Ihamansky’s remarks I gathered that Mrs. Edna 
fool man Chase, editor in chief of Vogue magazine, had 
convinced the lofty powers at Macy’s that apparel must 
be sold with style appeal as well as price appeal. With able 
persuasion she had indicated that the first step toward 
that desirable goal was to advertise in Vogue. Mr. Chamansky 
was willing to experiment, but his attitude was tinged 
with scepticism. He believed that the value of such an 
expenditure could be demonstrated only by giving the 
public a choice of eight garments on a page, Macy’s care¬ 
fully edited best. 

From this lineup Macy’s first Vogue ad of misses’ Fall 
dresses was to be selected. Asking the buyers’ opinions he 
rejected and eliminated until just nine dresses remained. 
Suddenly he turned to me. 

“Which one would you leave out?” he asked. 

It didn’t seem possible that I was being consulted, but 
one navy blue tricotine dress in which the fabric was 
almost obliterated by scrolls of soutache braid looked 
like an eyesore, and I spoke up. “I don’t like that one, it 
has too much trimming.” 

“Omit it,” said Mr. Chamansky; “we want those 
dresses to appeal to young people like this.” Then he 
added thoughtfully, “We can never be too old to learn 
or too young to teach.” 

From then on I became interested in the style of clothes 
as well as in what I could say about them. Rose Gossert, 
a friendly buyer of the blouse department, helped me to 
develop this growing appreciation. She explained the 
details of good cutting and fitting and opened my eyes to 
the fine points of workmanship. I became aware of a 
natural taste for clothes that depend upon good line and 
lovely materials rather than obvious trimming. 

As I tried to find out more and more about the mer¬ 
chandise, the day became too short for writing sheaves 
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Advertising copy. It didn’t occur to me to ask for a; 
ance until, on the furniture floor, I ran into a young girl 
whom I had known from the editorial staff of the Wad- 
leigh High School Owl. She had been employed to design 
and sell “occasional’’ furniture, and to arrange groupings 
of these odd desks, chairs and tables with appropriate 
accessories to temper the forbidding warehouse look of 
the furniture department. She was a decorative addition 
to the floor herself, for she had blond curls tumbling over 
the top of her head and wore a brown dress tightened at 
her tiny waist, with its full skirt spreading to her ankles. 
She confided to me that she would love to write ads. I 
agreed that it would be wonderful to have a friend in the 
advertising department with whom to share the work, and 
promised to plead her cause—and mine. 

It took tough thinking to figure out how to tell “Pop” 
Cozier so that he wouldn’t think me incompetent, and at 
the same time welcome my friend. 

“Please don’t think I’m complaining, but it takes time 
to get information, and it takes information to write good 
ads. I know that I could do a better job, and Ralph, too, 
if we could have another person to help write copy. I 
know someone in the store who would like to do it . . . 
and she wouldn’t be expensive either.” 

“Not a bad idea. Bring her up and let me look at her,” 
said Mr. Cozier. “There’s been a few extra dollars knock¬ 
ing around on the advertising pay roll since Mrs. Randall 
left.” 

I rushed to my friend with the encouraging news and 
brought her to the advertising department to introduce 
her to “Pop.” When Mr. Cozier saw the pretty young 
Dresden china figure before him, with forget-me-not blue 
eyes and a head of gold ringlets, he approved heartily. 
She was transferred to the advertising department at once 
—and that was the beginning of the fashion career of 
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..ewis, who, in her later affiliation with Best & C&/ 
now with Saks Fifth Avenue, has become the best- 
known and highest-paid woman in retail merchandising 
promotion and advertising. 

Ralph Lazarus and I each gave up some of our depart¬ 
ments to distribute the work with Mary. She took over 
a miscellany of them, including furniture, girls’ and 
babies’ apparel, fabrics and most of the accessories. It 
was such fun to have someone with whom to talk and 
plan. We studied the drawings in the fashion magazines 
and cajoled the artists to try new techniques. We learned 
to distinguish type faces so that we could suggest to Bert 
the effects we wanted in display. We popped into each 
other’s cubbyholes for approval of an idea or a headline. 

Macy’s advertising absorbed us completely. We met 
on the way to work and exchanged thoughts on the day’s 
ads. We ate lunch together in the Macy restaurant and 
sketched layouts on the menu card. When the bell rang at 
the end of the day, Mary and I were just getting out- 
second wind. We returned to the restaurant for supper 
with minds bubbling over. Then back to our desks for a 
final creative splurge. At about nine o’clock we checked off 
the copy and layouts with Bert, and on the way home did 
our own messenger service to the uptown branches of the 
newspapers, most of which were then located around 
Herald Square. We did not pay much attention to the 
advertisements of other stores. We were far too obsessed 
with our own. 

At about this time it occurred to me that it might be 
interesting to develop a series of ads around one type of 
merchandise, with similarity in the appearance of the ads 
and continuity in the style of writing them. People might 
like the idea, look for the next ad and the next in the 
series, and finally get tempted beyond resistance to buy 
the merchandise. Not to be swallowed up in the omnibus 
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ads in the series were to be run separately, wi 
name plate and border of their own. I decided to try my 
first experiment with boys’ clothing. 

For years the buyer of the boys’ department had been 
sending up a weekly requisition for an ad to be run in 
the Friday evening newspapers urging the mothers of 
schoolboys to outfit their young hopefuls at Macy’s on 
Saturday. He might have written a dozen carbon copies 
at a time, for each week the pink sheet read: “Boys’ two- 
knicker suits. Good sturdy fabrics. Sizes 8 to 14. Excellent 
value. $14.74.” Twice a year, before graduation, enthusiasm 
made him literary. “Buy him a navy blue serge suit with 
two pairs of knickers for graduation. Sizes 12 to 14. Macy’s 
lowest-in-the-city price $17.74.” 

I went down to the boys’ department on a Saturday 
and watched the boys come in with their mothers for 
clothes. No two alike. A tall, gawky boy, a fat boy, a 
boy who strutted in front of the mirror when he tried on. 
a suit, a boy who didn’t care and wanted to get it over, a 
red-haired boy with patches on the knees of his knickers. 
It didn’t matter how different they were, it didn’t matter 
that Macy’s boys’ department was bursting with a variety 
of clothes for boys—they all went out uniformed in Macy’s 
advertised special two-knicker suit at $14.74! That’s 
what we featured. That’s what the salesmen sold. 
That’s what the mothers bought. 

I wanted to write ads suggesting different kinds of 
clothes for different kinds of boys, ads to make a mother 
know that Macy’s cared about her boy and her boy’s 
clothes. I wrote brief line-sketch descriptions of the boys 
and Rosie sat beside me drawing quick impressions of the 
kids themselves. The result was a series of nine ads, each 
captioned, “Is He Your Boy?” and each ad in the series 
explained how Macy’s took to heart the clothes problem 
of one special kind of boy: 
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who rubs his clothes out at the knees and elbows. 
The Bean Stalk Boy, who is springing up so fast he 
outgrows his clothes faster than he outwears them. 

Jimmie, who scorns “civilians” for a baseball rig-out. 

Dick, who wants a uniform like Uncle Harry’s. 

Fatty, Skinny, Fussy and Pee-Wee—Is He Tour Boy? 

Not startling, but there hadn’t been any ads about 
boys’ clothes like them before, and mothers got excited. 
They came in for the particular clothes we recommended 
for their particular boys. 

The buyer rushed up to me perspiring. “Never saw so 
many fat kids in the department before. We Sold out our 
stouts’ sizes today. Gee, that’s great stuff! ” I was thrilled. 

After that we were bitten by the “series” bug. Mary 
Lewis wrote a series of ads for girls’ clothes in the form 
of letters from little girls to their mothers, asking for the 
clothes they really wanted, which were, of course, to be 
found in Macy’s stocks. 

I took a leaf from George Ade and wrote a series of 
“Goody Fables” for Macy candy, conjuring up tangled 
social situations and solving them at a single stroke with 
the current special in Macy’s chocolates,' gum drops or 
caramels. Each ad was concluded with the moral: ‘ There s 
a box of Macy’s Candy for every situation.” George West- 
cott created gay cartoons to illustrate these dilemmas. To 
our amazement the ads were clipped by the hundreds and 
sent in as mail orders. 

At seventeen I burned with fervour to improve the 
world. “I’ll work on a series of ads to make this a happier 
generation of children!” 

Under the recurring caption, “Children, the Hope of 
the Nation,” I began each ad with one noble, sermonizing 
word: Discrimination . . . Domestication . . Go-op¬ 
eration . . . Self-Expression . . . Imagination. Then I 
preached the fostering of each of these qualities in little 
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ren through the purchase of Macy’s clay and crayons, 
counting boxes and harmonicas, roller skates and wood¬ 
craft sets, doll houses and tool chests, as well as furniture 
and dainty curtains for children’s own rooms. These ads 
were illustrated by Miriam Lawton, a free-lance artist 
whose wistful children seemed to express this idealism 
better than Rosie’s well-fed little tomboys. 

On my daily tours of the store to see the goods, I dis¬ 
covered hundreds of fascinating things that the buyers 
never thought important enough to advertise. A roly-poly 
water bottle that could not tip over ... a toy reproduc¬ 
tion of a Bleriot airplane . . . twenty varieties of anti¬ 
dotes for plant lice . . . knitting classes conducted in 
the embroidery department ... a fishing-tackle section 
with everything to delight an angler from deep-sea rods 
to trout flies . . . Montessori colour tablets, musical bells 
and sandpaper letters to develop children’s minds through 
development of their senses ... a theatre-ticket service 
... a jo-jazz to attach to a mandolin and give it the pep 
of a whole jazz band. These things captivated me. It 
seemed so remarkable that a big store should have in its 
stocks such appealing specialities and yet tuck them away 
until some rare customer asked for them. Why not tell 
the people for whom they were intended? Why wait until 
they discovered for themselves the benign resourcefulness 
of Macy’s? 

Wouldn’t an aspiring young violinist be pleased to 
learn that Macy’s had Bernadel rosin for his bow? What 
joy it would bring to an ardent gardener, perplexed over 
a blight to his plants, if Macy’s came to the rescue with 
arsenate of lead mixture to devastate the murderous bugs. 
Wouldn’t it prolong the honeymoon of a newly married 
housewife, fussing over the preparation of breakfast, if 
Macy’s whispered the boon of an automatic fuse plug 
percolator that shuts off when the coffee boils? 
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ieved that I could make people think there was rRr 
tc on earth like Macy’s if I could have a single column 
of space every day in which to tell of these wonders, over¬ 
looked by the buyers in their advertising requisitions. It 
was granted by Mr. Cozier as a special indulgence, with 
a warning not to let it get me behind in my work. 

The Column, squeezed in after everything else had 
been done, became my secret rapture. I didn’t want it to 
read like advertising and so I told about these discoveries 
as if I were having a private confab with the person most 
likely to care. It shouldn’t look like advertising either, 
and so after earnest pleading I was given the privilege 
of having free-lance illustrators do the sketches to marry 
my giddy captions. 

For a while the buyers were indifferent to The Column, 
but the customers were not. They began to ask for these 
oddities in the store, or send in mail orders phrasing 
their letters in the words of The Column. “I’ll try the 
pump that murders weeds.” . . . “It will take more 
than a dustless duster to make me sing at house work, 
but let me have one anyway.” . . . “What do you mean, 
a hundred-dollar Panama hat? I’m from Missouri.” When 
they saw that The Column brought additional sales, the 
buyers melted. 

“We just got in fifty new titles in our eight-cent sheet 
music—would you like me to send you up a list for The 
Column?” came a call from the buyer of the music 
department. 

As I walked through the toy department the buyer 
beckoned me over to the water tank and wound up a 
wooden whale. “Thar she blows!” he exclaimed as a 
stream spouted. “Would you like that for The Column?” 

“If you’ll mention our shirt sale in The Column it 
might do more good than a regular big ad!” Here was 
recognition from the buyer of the men’s furnishings. 
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2 ach column contained three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred words. I wrote one every day but Sundays for 
three years. 

It will interest students of fashion advertising to know 
that while it seemed logical and right to scribble gaily 
about men’s clothes, garden tools, kitchen implements, 
sporting goods, groceries, books and refrigerators, it 
never seemed appropriate to write lightly about women’s 
apparel. The fashion magazines may have had some¬ 
thing to do with this, for we read them faithfully. They 
wrote about clothes with Charm, and Charm became an 
inhibition. 

Fashion ads were pompous little essays on the subject 
of clothes. They didn’t stress a particular style, silhouette, 
colour, fabric or anything else that made one season’s 
clothes differ from another’s. 

“Easter is Here and Spring is Near—Choose!” was 
the caption of a solemn full-page sermon on Macy’s pre¬ 
paredness with suits, dresses, coats, wraps, millinery 
and accessories “for Spring’s fair festivity, the Easter 
Parade.” 

An ad of “Bathing Costumes” cited water fashions 
in three erudite classifications: “For those who indulge 
in swimming as an exercise, those who bathe with their 
feet on the bottom, and those who are trying to learn this 
exhilarating sport.” 

The only attempt at facetiousness in exalting the beauty 
of Macy fashions was this ad, which I record with a blush, 
but no other store’s pre-War fashion advertising was 
any more aware of fashion: “Plucking Spring Blossoms 
in the Garden of Fashions. Why pick dandelions in a 
garden where roses also grow? Why be satisfied with 
less than the best in smart apparel when Macy’s is replete 
with costumes marked by distinction and originality?” 
And, as a final punch line: “Both ends of your wardrobe 
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J f n tiiat bes between may be found in our Fashion 
ions.” 

An ad of “Macy’s Sports Clothes for the*Season of 
Outdoors” was illustrated by a group of six sportswomen 
so ponderously dressed that they would have tripped over 
their clothes if they’d tried to play croquet. Languidly 
they indulged in the sport of gazing skyward at a distant 
airplane. The ad explains, “At this store you will find a 
variety of sports clothes so smart and so correct, that 
wearing them will be a sport all by itself.” 

for these, our very special extra-best fashion ads, the 
drawings were made by Mary MacKinnon, by all odds 
the most talented fashion illustrator at that time, who 
has since distinguished herself as a portrait painter of social 
celebrities. 

When the merchandise threw off the yoke of fashion, 
the writing was emancipated. In an ad of Babies’ Right- 
Shape Moccasins made entirely of glove-soft kidskin at a 
time when most babies’ shoes had stiff little leather soles 
and whaleboned ankle supports, this was the story: 



I am a babys foot. I came into the world all smooth and 
with five chubby little toes at one end and a soft 
cushion heel at the other. 1 am a vital part of a living 1 , grow- 
mg baby. I want to live and grow and become strong too. 
for it is I who will support a baby all the years of its life, 
and I must be well fitted for my task. 


Do not neglect me. Do not bind me up and stop my growth. 
Do not encase me in a steel-enforced prison so that I am 
always cramped and tired. Do not put me in too large a 
house sp that my edges rub against its walls and become 
chafed. Do not strap me to a stiffened floor so that I must 
always keep my toes flat and never know the joy of curline 
them under. • 


If baby cries, don’t always look for pins or colic—some¬ 
times it is on account of me, because I hurt. Be kind to me. 
I y° u cover **ie, do it to protect me. But give me room to 
play, wriggle and stretch. 

Bb 



mf 
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' want a shoe that will bend all over, a shoe that is flexible 
at the bottom as well as on top* Please let me be free as a 
baby’s hand is free, and I shall bear my life’s burden 
cheerfully, healthfully—with never a whimper. 

But clothes were Fashion, and Fashion was a mystery. 
The idea that Fashion might sell clothes had not yet been 
dreamed. 
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MY ALMA MATER IS A STORE 

M acy’s was one of the first stores in America to 
provide its employees with opportunities for study and 
recreation after business hours. Night classes were open 
to women employees for learning home cooking, infant 
care, first aid, sewing and knitting. There was a Dramatic 
Club, a Men’s Club and a Red Star baseball team. Adding 
store hours, class and club hours, time for sleep and sub¬ 
way riding, most of Macy’s employees did but little living 
outside of Macy’s. 

Suggestions for store improvement were welcomed by 
the management. Boxes in which to post suggestions were 
placed on every floor, and their contents were reviewed 
weekly by the Executive Council of the store. Cash prizes 
were awarded every week and the names of the winners 
could be read by everyone on a little plate above each 
box. Prize-winning suggestions were adopted immediately. 
This encouragement made the suggestion contest a very 
popular sport. 

Returning from a conference in The Office, Mr. Cozier 
told us that the best suggestion for the week was to have 
a store magazine for Macy employees. Because the execution 
of this suggestion seemed within the province of the adver¬ 
tising department, he was asked to work out the means 
of bringing the magazine into being. The means, as he 
conceived them, were to call upon his staff. 

“How do you think we ought to go about it?” he asked. 

“Why don’t we have a store-wide contest to name it?” 
I suggested. “You can’t start a magazine without a name.” 
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t. Cozier always jumped at a suggestion to get things 
off his hands. “All right, girlie, you run the contest and 
you can be the editor/’ I was elated. 

Everyone in the advertising department pitched in to 
spread the news of the new store magazine and call for 
a name. We plastered the walls of the sub-basement locker 
rooms, the employees’ lunchroom and all the washrooms 
with posters. “Name it, and it’s yours—a new Macy 
magazine—to engender a spirit of fellowship that will make 
the whole staff one big family!” We cried welcome to 
volunteer talent that craved expression in writing, reporting 
and drawing. Even Joe was swept along in the spirit of the 
thing. He limped into my room and shyly presented a poster 
on which he had laboriously inscribed a poem: 

Have you got a funny rhyme? 

Send it in. 

We’ll accept it any time, 

Send it in. 

If you know a joke or two, 

Something that occurred to you, 

We would like to hear it too, 

Send it in. 

Do you know a bit Of news? 

Send it in. 

Surely there is naught to lose, 

Send it in. 

Anything about the store 

That will make us laugh some more 

(Maybe it will make us roar). 

Send it in— 

TO THE NEW MACY MAGAZINE 
FOR THE STORE FAMILY 

From hundreds of submitted titles we chose Sparks , 
which is still the name of the Macy house organ. The 
response was thrilling. Soon we had an editorial board 
and a staff of reporters, writers and cartoonists. Prepara¬ 
tion began for the first issue of Sparks . 
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all over the store the news poured in. The wed¬ 
ding of the package wrapper in the notions, the romance 
of a Macy delivery truck driver, the birth of twins 
to the doorman’s wife. Bits of friendly gossip about the 
time clerk, the floorwalker in the sheets and pillowcases, 
the electrician in the lamp department, the night porter in 
the luggage. Words of cheer to newcomers. Congratulations for 
promotions. Snapshots of the oldest, youngest, tallest, shortest, 
prettiest, most freckled, most popular. Poems, limericks, 
jokes, caricatures, comic strips. Limelight for obscure people. 
Good-natured kidding of the executives and buyers. 

No time to work on Sparks in the store. I took home 
this miscellany of store news written on scraps of paper 
with various degrees of illegibility, and sat up in bed 
past midnight, sorting it, laying it out in dummy form, 
captioning it, assigning it to members of the editorial 
staff for correction or rewrite, and then composing my 
own heart-throbbing editorials about the glory and wonder 
of Macy’s. Through Sparks four thousand people learned 
something of each other and grew to respect the jobs that 
had to be done to make a big store tick. 

The more I edited Sparks the more I marvelled at 
Macy’s. From notices and bulletins sent up for publica¬ 
tion in Sparks by the manager’s office, the employment 
office, the training department, the delivery department, 
I became familiar with the complex pattern of life and 
work that went on under Macy’s roof. When I received 
this news item my imagination was stirred: 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO STUDY? 

In addition to the present night classes for employees, 
Macy’s will provide a teacher for any subject in which 
eight or more employees are interested. Send signed 
petitions to the Training Department. 

THROUGH STUDY WE LEARN MORE 
AND EARN MORE 




X this time my sole interest outside of Macy’s wa 
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dancing of Isadora Duncan. Whenever I could spare an 
evening and fifty cents, I could be found close to the 
roof of the Manhatten Opera House or Carnegie Hall, 


oblivious of Macy ads and all the rest of living, enthralled 


by her grace, which to me seemed touched with the divine. 
Could it be possible that Macy’s meant to provide a 
teacher of aesthetic dancing?—that for no more than eight 
names on a petition one might learn to interpret the rhythm 
and emotion of life? 

I wrote out a petition overflowing with gratitude, and 
set forth to add to my own the names of other joyous 
petitioners. To my amazement, girls I thought would sign 
with enthusiasm asked, “What fun is dancing without 
boys?” I canvassed salesgirls, cashiers, messengers and 
office clerks, and was able at last to deliver the petition 
signed by twenty Macy employees. 

The Training Department replied politely, as if it were 
a matter of mere routine, that in response to our request, 
they would be pleased to provide Mile. Delova, pupil of 
Isadora Duncan, to teach aesthetic dancing in the recreation 
room on Tuesday evenings at eight o’clock. 

On the first Tuesday a group of strangely assorted 
Macy employees ate sandwiches for supper in the lunch¬ 
room and then assembled, shy but curious, in the recreation 
room. 

Mile. Delova entered and looked at the faces of her 
pupils. Then she did what no words could have done. She 
threw off her cloak and stood before us in pale green 
chiffon drapery. She pulled the hairpins out of her 
flaming hair and let it fall to her waist. She slipped off 
her sandals and her feet were bare. She floated over to an 
old phonograph with a mouth like a mammoth morning 
glory and put on a cylindrical record of Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song.” She tossed a silver balloon into the air, 
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OTcJ While the record wheezed through the familiar melody, 
she wafted her lovely body through space in pursuit of 
the balloon. Her red hair swirled about her head like 
fire. The green drapery was alive, winding and unwind¬ 
ing about her bare white limbs. Her body arched and 
curved as the balloon touched her fingertips and then 
eluded her. At last she captured it and held it above her 
head, poised like a figure on a Greek vase. The needle 
rattled into a crack in the record. 

While we were all still breathless from the vision we 
had seen, she said quietly, “Now, girls, we are going to 
dance. Please go into the next room and take off every¬ 
thing you can—dresses, girdles, shoes, stockings—we want 
to be free!” 

Some undressed conscientiously, some modestly. We 
returned in an unaesthetic array of corset covers, petti¬ 
coats, bloomers, undershirts, bare feet. The most timid 
removed only their shoes. 

Mile. Delova put on the only other record in the recrea¬ 
tion room repertoire that was not a Turkey Trot or a 
Bunny Hug, Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” 

In a voice like flowing honey she said, “Close your 
eyes. You are now a flower petal, resting on the surface of 
a stream. As the breeze blows, now you go up, and now 
you go down. Move your body to express what you feel. 
Relax. Bend from your waistline. Move your hands. Let 
your head go. Keep your eyes closed. Now you are a 
frog, at the edge of the stream. Crouch quietly. Now you 
see a fly. Leap after him! Now lie flat on the floor. You 
are a willow leaf, fluttering over the brink of the stream 
dipping gently into the water.” 

I don’t know what she saw evoked by her mellifluous 
suggestions, but with my eyes closed I was Isadora 
Duncan. 
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; ., ,/vThe n ext morning, a Macy copy writer again, I escalated 
down -to the notion department to pick up information 
about buttons, bindings, safety pins, dress shields and 
snappers for a big sale of “Dressmakers’ Needfuls.” As 
1 arrived at the main floor I saw a mob milling in the 
notion department. Uniformed officers of the Macy traffic 
squad were roping off the aisle and forcing the people 
into a line. 

At the edge of the crowd I ran into the buyer, 
flushed and nervous, her hair escaping wildly from its 
hairpins. 

“What is it?” I asked, “is somebody hurt?” 

“No, no—-competition. Hearn’s—O.N.T. cotton.” 

I hat explained everything. The Macy price policy was 
having a dramatic demonstration. 

One of the most vital things in Macy’s was the Macy 
price policy. “Pay cash and save 6%.” “Macy’s lowest- 
in-the-city prices.” Trade regulations had not yet quali¬ 
fied the vigour of these claims. Every day in every news¬ 
paper, in almost every advertisement, we repeated this 
theme, with slogans, editorials, illustrations, cartoons. 
Public belief in the Macy price policy rang the Macy 
cash registers. 

Keeping faith with the public on these claims kept busy 
a comparison department of twenty shoppers. Under the 
direction of Mrs. Minnie J. Sulzberger they maintained 
ceaseless watch over price fluctuations on merchandise in 
competitive stores. They read every advertisement pub¬ 
lished by Altmann’s, McCreery’s, Hearn’s, Oppenheim 
Collins, Gimbel’s, Saks 34th Street, Arnold Constable’s 
and Bloomingdale’s and shopped to see if the articles on 
sale were similar to those at Macy’s. Whenever an article 
in another store was ' found to be identical to Macy 
merchandise, the shopper telephoned at once to Mrs. 
Sulzberger, who was responsible for seeing that Macy’s price 
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’acy price might be out of line, but only until a Macy 


iS lowered if it was not already six per cent less. 



shopper found it out. 

Similar vigilance was maintained over merchandise 
advertised by Macy’s. Advance proofs of all advertise¬ 
ments were sent to Mrs. Sulzberger’s office daily. It was 
an inviolable rule that no ad could be released to the 
newspapers until it bore the signature of Mrs. Sulzberger, 
indicating that, according to the findings of the compari¬ 
son-department, every item was priced to conform with 
the Macy price policy. 

Price-cutting competition was so aggressive on trade- 
marked drugs, toilet articles and cosmetics that Macy’s 
maintained its own huge laboratory for making and 
packaging Macy’s own brands of popular products. 
These duplicated as closely as scientifically possible 
the nationally advertised brands and were labelled 
“M-O-M,” Macy’s Own Merchandise. Special factories 
turned out canned and bottled fruits and vegetables 
and many items of packaged groceries under the 
Macy “Lily White” label, also beyond the attack of 
competition. Public confidence accepted the integrity 
of the Macy label on everything from cold cream to 
canned peaches, in the belief that the quality was 
similar and the price lower than nationally advertised 
products. 

The most serious problems arose over the pricing of 
articles with trade-marked names too widely known for 
imitation or substitution, such as Arrow Collars, Victor 
Records, Eastman Kodaks, for this was before the days 
of price-control legislation. 

Other stores, particularly Gimbel’s, Hearn’s and 
Bloomingdale’s, did not accept the Macy price policy 
passively. To them Macy’s was a menace, and at any 
moment they were ready for a fight. 


Bi 
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was at the ringside watching a Hearn-M'acy heel 
weight bout for price championship on O.N.T. cotton. 
The regular price was five cents a spool. Macy’s price was 
two spools for nine cents. A wide-awake shopper discovered 
Hearn’s price to be four cents a spool and telephoned 
to Mrs. Sulzberger. Immediately Macy’s price was lowered 
to two for seven cents. The shopper was instructed to 
remain on duty at Hearn’s and report further action. 
Undoubtedly Hearn’s shopper was at her post in Macy’s, 
similarly instructed. Then the slugging began. Marquis 
of Queensberry rules went out of the window. Hitting 
below the belt, scratching and gouging were in order. 
Three cents a spool at Hearn’s. Two spools for three cents 
at Macy’s. One cent a spool at Hearn’s. Two spools for 
one cent at Macy’s. 

News of the O.N.T. cotton bout spread through the 
store, and the mob I saw at the notion counter had gathered 
to watch for the knockout. An alarm had brought the 
Macy traffic squad. A desk was set up with fast check 
writers who took names and addresses only. The crowd 
was made to form a line, and the line was made to move. 
Sales were limited to one cent’s worth to a customer, the 
number of spools determined by the quotation prevailing 
at the moment the customer reached the order desk. By 
afternoon the line to Macy’s notion department extended 
all the way down Thirty-fifth Street and along Seventh 
Avenue, controlled every few feet by a Macy traffic squad 
officer. 

Hearn’s took the count when Macy’s price reached 
twenty spools for a cent. Macy’s, the winner, and still the 
champion triumphantly restored the price to two for 
nine. 

These price battles badly bruised both contenders, but 
Macy’s never gave up until its six per cent less policy had 
been victoriously demonstrated. 
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^Eejjferal Trade Commissions, Retail Dry Goods Associa¬ 
tions, newspaper censorship bureaux for the deletion 
of advertising claims unfair to competitors, price control 
of advertised brands by manufacturers, had not yet exer¬ 
cised their restraining influences on this period of rugged 
individualism in retailing. 
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I had been on Macy’s advertising staff for about six 
months without having seen Mr. Jesse, Mr. Percy or Mr. 
Herbert Straus. I knew that they were the three brothers 
who owned and managed Macy’s. Many times I had read 
the inscription on the bronze plaque in the lobby of the 
Thirty-fourth Street entrance to the store, commemorat¬ 
ing the tragic death of Ida Straus and Isidore Straus, 
their mother and father, who had gone down on the 
Titanic with clasped hands: 

IDA STRAUS ISIDORE STRAUS 

Born February 6, 1849 Born February 6, 1845 

Died April 15, 1912 

Their lives were beautiful and their death glorious 
This tablet is the voluntary 
token of sorrowing employees 

I was sorry for the Straus brothers, because they were 
orphans. 

Many times on Monday mornings I had seen all the 
buyers waiting in the long corridor that served as a recep¬ 
tion room for the three adjoining offices of the heads of 
the store, for a weekly review of their business. Many 
times Mr. Cozier had been called to The Office for con¬ 
ference on Macy policies to be expressed in the advertising. 
But in six months of covering Macy mileage, I had never 
encountered a Straus. 

One morning a determined tread in the hall of the 
advertising department marked the entrance of a tall 
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aristocratic figure. It was Mr. Jesse Straus, senior brother 
of the men at the head of Macy’s. He seemed to personify 
precisely the picture I had created in my mind of the 
directing chief of the store for which I worked: a man 
of intellectual keenness and imposing dignity, a man to 
inspire instantaneous respect. His face and hands were 
slender, his movements quick but economical, his gaze 
direct, his manner authoritative. His words were brief 
but compelling. He asked Mr. Cozier for proofs of the 
following day’s advertisements. He gave orders for all 
members of the staff to assemble at once in his office. Then 
he left, as deliberately as he had come. We stood about 
spellbound, wondering what it might mean. 

All the members of Macy’s advertising staff filed silently 
into the private office of Mr. Jesse Straus and sat in high- 
backed chairs lined against the wall. He was seated at 
a large desk in the centre of the room with his back to 
the windows. Sunlight passed through the apertures of 
the Venetian blinds and made striped shadows on the 
carpet. A side door opened and two men entered. Mr. Jesse 
introduced them in his thin staccato voice, “My brothers, 
Mr. Percy and Mr. Herbert.” 

Mr. Percy Straus was like his older brother in face and 
stature, but his features seemed even more scholarly, 
with serene eyes behind unframed eyeglasses. Mr. Herbert 
Straus was the youngest of the three, and seemed 
almost boyish by comparison with his more serious 
brothers. 

My spine felt rigid, and my hands clutched the edge 
of the chair as I waited to learn the purpose of this solemn 
assembly. It was summed up in a few sentences by Mr. 
Jesse Straus. 

“I have asked you all here to meet the new advertising 
director of Macy’s, Mr. Frank Nelson. He will assume 
his new duties tomorrow, and you will be responsible 
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^jiifectly to him. Mr. Nelson, these are the members of 
Macy’s advertising staff.” 

Until that moment I had not noticed the figure that 
sat in shadow on the leather couch. A tall, well-groomed 
man arose, thanked Mr. Straus and smiled at us with 
a rather forced grin. Mr. Jesse pushed back his chair and 
stood up. It was the signal for us to leave.. We were all so 
awed by the meeting in Mr. Straus’s office that the intro¬ 
duction of a new advertising head seemed but incidental. 
We returned to our work nervously. During the day we 
exchanged frightened whispers. 

The following morning Mr. Frank Nelson, neatly 
brushed, shaved, manicured, and wearing a handsome 
striped blue suit, was seated in Mr. Cozier’s chair, and 
“Pop,” in the same rumpled grey suit he had worn when 
I first met him, was at the proofreader’s desk in the 
production room. 

Mr. Nelson strode through the advertising office with 
an attitude of disapproval. He asked, “What’s that?” of 
everything, from the big advertising record books to the 
litter of papers on the production-room floor. The ques¬ 
tion was put so aggressively that you could almost hear 
him think, “I’ll change all that!” 

At Mr. Nelson’s instruction, Joe went through the office 
asking each of us to step in for a talk with the new advertis¬ 
ing director. Our appointments were ten minutes apart. 
Mine was first. If he was going to start by firing me I was 
all set to go to the stake with my head high. 

Mr. Nelson motioned to a chair and I sat down. He 
asked my name, then, “What do you do?” 

“I’m a copy writer.” 

“What departments have you been writing for?” 

I rattled off the departments for which I wrote like an 
elevator operator calling off departments on a Macy floor. 

“What is your salary?” 
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reive dollars a week.” 

“I’m going to raise it to eighteen. Either you’re worth 
tliat—or nothing.” 

I didn’t thank him'—I couldn’t. The words congealed 
in my throat. I walked out of Mr. Nelson’s office deter¬ 
mined to prove to him that I could earn it. I rushed to 
the outer hall to recover my self-control and wait for 
Mary, hoping that her surprise would equal mine. Soon 
she arrived, with two bright red spots burning on her 
cheeks. 

“I wasn’t fired,” she said; “he raised my salary to 
fifteen!” 

We were on the way up, and so was store advertising. 
It was worth more to be an advertising copy writer than 
to be a stenographer or to arrange furniture. Everybody 
in the office was cheered by a rise. Even Joe got a 
dollar more. With a stroke like that for a start, the new 
advertising director could have led us through fire and 
water. 

The advertising programme inaugurated by the new 
director could have been summed up by his own pet phrase 
“Make it different.” Different layouts, typography, draw¬ 
ings, copy. No matter what they had been before, they 
must be different now. Ads were rewritten. Drawings 
were done over. Ads were reset two and three times. Pages 
were ripped apart and put together up to the deadline on 
the night of release, while messenger boys from the news¬ 
papers waited impatiently, and the newspaper publica¬ 
tion offices telephoned their final warnings that Macy’s 
ads would miss the first editions. We looked in vain for 
the cue to what Mr. Nelson meant by “different.” We 
could not understand the purpose of change unless it was 
change itself. The energy consumed in the process was 
prodigious, but we never came nearer to the goal we could 
not see. 
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^ 0 A.t last we discovered the cause of Mr. Nelson’s rest¬ 
lessness. He was in love. The object of his devotion lived 
in Toledo. In the midst of a tornado of change, he would 
whirl on his heels, stalk into his office, compose a decla¬ 
ration of his affection, have it set up in type like a full- 
page ad and dispatch it to Toledo in a cardboard scroll. 

Every Saturday night he would board a train for 
Toledo, spend Sunday with the recipient of his valentines 
and rush back by train Sunday night. On Monday morn¬ 
ing, with renewed vigour, he would issue orders to “make 
it different.” 

More restless grew his mood. More gallant became his 
love-making. He made a dashing purchase of a snow- 
white Rambler car with white leather upholstery. 7 he 
tyres, too, were painted white. The key to the car was 
solid gold, suspended like a locket from a golden chain. 
Then came a Saturday night when Frank (Lochinvar) 
Nelson mounted his white motorized steed and drove to 
Toledo to bring back his bride. 


For two years the war news from Europe had been 
terrifying, but remote. Sarajevo, Louvain, Ypres, Verdun, 
the Somme. Then the Lusitania was sunk by a German 
submarine. In March, 1917, the President who had 
“kept us out of war” took his oath of office for a second 
term. Our neutrality turned to hate of the Hun and 
we joined the Allies in a crusade to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” We had read of trench warfare, 
tanks, big berthas, poison gas, mud, lice, human suffer¬ 
ing and death. But they were “over there.” Now Uncle 
Sam’s doughboys were going to mop up the horrible mess 
in a few months, and we sent them off with bands, flags 
and parses. 

Macymoys began to enlist, or were conscripted. Elevator 
men, salesmen, stock boys, clerks, delivery men, executives, 
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imt on uniforms to join ‘‘the war to end war.” We 
saluted them in early morning rallies on the main floor 
and said farewell with a song and a cheer. 

Jack Hirschman was rejected because of his weak eyes. 
Bert tried for the commissary department but was turned 
down, undersized. Joe was a cripple and the A.E.F. 
wouldn’t put a gun on the shoulder of a man who limped. 
Ralph Lazarus didn’t have a chance to serve his country. 
He died that Spring of tuberculosis. 

Frank Nelson found the motiff for change in Macy’s 
advertising. It was patriotism. He told us to “put patriotism 
into it” and we did it with passion. 

“Dress him in khaki like his Dad over there.” 

“Wear a simple navy blue dress for Red Cross work.” 

“Buy Liberty Bonds and back up our boys.” 

“Buy War Savings Stamps and put America over the 
top.” 

He became so enthusiastic about what War Savings 
Stamps would do to beat the Boche that he had three big 
letters, W.S.S., made page size and had Macy’s ads 
printed on top of them. I put on an overseas cap and gave 
up eating lunch to sell War Savings Stamps to the patrons 
of the Macy restaurant. Through the pages of Sparks I 
corresponded with the entire Macy contingent in train¬ 
ing camps and overseas, printing their letters to their 
friends at Macy’s and answering with messages of that’s- 
the-stuff and carry-on. We sent them sweaters and socks 
knitted by patriotic Macy coworkers, wrapped up with 
tobacco, Red Star candy and a copy of Sparks. 

At last Frank Nelson heard his country’s call. One 
morning in early autumn he came into the office attired 
in the custom-tailored perfection of olive drab gabardine 
with the insignia of a lieutenant. Spurs protruded from 
the heels of his glistening boots. He carried a little crack 
whip like an English officer’s. His speech had a slight 
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^ w ish accent. We wondered what branch of the se: 
was to be honoured by this glory and learned that he had 
joined the Motor Corps unit in training at Tallahassee, 
Florida. That didn’t explain the spurs, the whip, or the 
“I say, you know,” but what were little incongruities 
when the cause was mighty? 

The executives of the store gave him a send-off dinner 
and presented him with a trench coat worthy of his other 
de luxe accoutrement. No member of the advertising staff 
rated attendance at this function. Frank Nelson told us 
to keep the home fires burning, and he was off to the war. 

Mary Lewis and I carried on in the advertising depart¬ 
ment of Macy’s, without Frank Nelson, without Ralph 
Lazarus. The only time we spent outside of the store was 
consumed in sleeping in order to be able to carry on 
some more. War shadows were cast over almost every ad 
we wrote. 

“Send him your picture in a Macy folding frame.” 
“He’ll appreciate the sweater you knit with your own 
hands. Olive drab wool, 24c a hank.” 

“Grocery suggestions for meatless Mondays.” 

“Read books that tell the human side of war.” 

The listing of books in that ad may have a documentary 
interest of its own: 

Over There with the Australians—' Capt. R. Hugh Knyvett 

A Minstrel in France —Harry Lauder 

Martial Adventures of Henry and Me— William Allen White 

Glory of the Trenches —Coningsby Dawson 

German Atrocities —Newell Dwight Hillis 

A Flying Fighter —Lieut. E. M. Roberts 

Ladies from Hell— R. Douglas Pinkerton 

The A.E.F. with Pershing's Army in France— Heywood Broun 

On the front pages of the newspapers the War cast 
darker and deeper shadows . . . the Aisne, the Marne, 
St. Mihiel, Meuse, Argonne, Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood. 
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tank Nelson came home on a furlough. His face was 
bronzed by the Florida sun. His boots were stili shining. 
His spurs were still clanking. His uniform was still 
immaculate. It was a heluva war, but better than no war 
at all for Frank. 

In the Thirty-fourth Street lobby of the store, opposite 
the bronze plaque to the memory of Ida and Isidore Straus, 
another bronze plaque was hung: 

We honour those who do us honour. In this metal we inscribe 

our humble expression of appreciation to those of our 

co-workers who have gone from our midst to defend a 
principle and bring peace to a stricken world. 

Dedicated this 20th day of April in the year 1918, by the 
Macy Men’s Club. 

On November ix, 1918, the bugles sounded “Cease 
firing!” and a world burdened with four years of sorrow 
went mad in a moment of joy. Fifth Avenue echoed to 
the marching steps of homecoming soldiers, the beat 
of band music, the cheers of crowds. They marched shoulder 
to shoulder under the streaming flags, so that only those 
who had lost their loved ones could see the ghostly spaces 
in the ranks. 

Frank Nelson put on mufti and returned to his job 
as advertising director of Macy’s. Other Macy men came 
back too, and some were never to return. But many who 
eagerly sought their old jobs found them filled, by younger 
men or by women. 

During the War women had pushed their way up into 
places left vacant by men. Talent was scarce. Not many 
women were qualified to step into positions of responsi¬ 
bility, but good salaries were waiting for those who were 
able. Stores bid at auction prices for competent people 
on each other’s staffs. Macy’s voluntarily raised the 
salaries of capable employees and by this recognition 
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often kept them in their jobs for less than other stores 
were willing to pay. Macy’s needed brains and talent 
for a swiftly growing business. By 1919 Macy’s volume 
had increased to thirty-six million dollars. 

Mary Lewis’s salary was raised from thirty-five to 
forty-five dollars a week. Young as she was, she knew 
that it was an undervaluation of her ability according 
to the new salary scale. She went to Best < 2 ? Co. in a 
huff, where she was offered a job as advertising copy 
writer at sixty-five, and took it, confiding to me that 
it was a compromise—she knew she was worth seventy- 
five! 

During the war Macy’s increased my salary twice by 
substantial sums. When Frank Nelson returned I was 
earning fifty dollars a week. 

Our welcome home to Frank Nelson was hearty and 
sincere. It was good to have someone take over the responsi¬ 
bilities we had carried so long on young shoulders. We 
had done our best, and perhaps the management had 
approved, for no one had been appointed to assume 
direction during Frank Nelson’s absence. “Pop” Cozier 
had resumed physical occupancy of the manager’s chair 
for a little while, but one day he just grew tired, and put 
on his hat. We saw his large rotund frame shuffling down 
the hall, his gray suit wrinkled at the legs like the hide 
of a very old elephant. No one thought to ask where he 
was going. But he didn’t come back. We all had a deep 
affection for “Pop”—he seemed like a genial grandfather 
—but he was gone, and in the swift tide of work there was 
little time for sentiment. 

Now after-War problems were arising, unfamiliar and 
complex, readjustments that would affect the whole world’s 
thinking. Yes, it was a comfort to have Frank Nelson 
back. 

“What will he be like now?” we wondered. 
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% gathered about as he turned the pages of the a 
vertising record books to review the advertisements we 
had published in his absence, eager for a word of praise 
for those of which we were particularly proud. He skimmed 
over the best ones indifferently, read headlines aloud 
with sarcastic intonations, passed mocking wisecracks over 
copy written with War-time fervour. His whole attitude 
was a sneer. We dispersed unhappily. 

“Now we’ll show New York some real advertising,” 
announced Frank Nelson. That was all right with us. 
Anything for leadership, for a new sense of direction. 
He called for ideas, and scoffed at them. He criticized, 
and offered no suggestions. He disappeared for hours 
at a time into The Office, while we struggled on as 
before. 

New forces, new methods of merchandising, new policies 
were stirring at Macy’s. Mr. Chamansky conceived the 
idea of assembling all apparel for larger-size women in a 
single shop—dresses, coats and suits in sizes over forty, 
grouped as a collection, so that women with Amazonian 
figure problems might enjoy more privacy in shopping, 
assisted in their selections by a single understanding sales¬ 
person. This was an important new service, a speciality- 
shop idea in a department store. Next step, an advertising 
campaign. I had christened this new department “The 
Slenda-Line Shop” and had worked out a series of ads 
that tackled the subject with candour and flattery. One 
morning I laid this presentation on Frank Nelson’s desk, 
believing that I had hit the right keynote on a difficult 
subject. He fingered the rough layouts and scanned the 
headlines of the typewritten copy as if the whole idea were 
offensive to his finer sensibilities. 

During this silent condemnation, Mr. Jesse Straus had 
entered his office quietly and stood behind his chair, 
looking over his shoulder. 
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Good morning, Mr. Nelson, what’s that?” asked 
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Straus. 


Startled, Frank Nelson struggled awkwardly out of’ 
his chair. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jesse—oh, those,” he said, forcing 
a smile. “I was just explaining to this girl the kind of 
campaign I want for the new Slenda-Line Shop.” 

He edged Mr. Straus toward the corridor and they 
both walked together to the outer hall. I stood still, stunned, 
staring at the layouts on his desk. In humiliation and 
anger I grabbed them up, crossed the hall to my cubby¬ 
hole, tore them in shreds and stuffed them into the waste¬ 
basket. 

That night I walked the five miles from Macy’s to my 
home on upper Riverside Drive. The Summer heat was 
oppressive. Not a breeze rippled the glassy surface of the 
Hudson River. My thoughts pounded to the beat of my 
footsteps. 

“Why does he treat me like that? Does he think he 
can belittle the job I did while he was away? Does he 
have to play foul to make Mr. Straus believe he’s bossing 
the job now? He can’t do that to me—I’m carrying the 
biggest share of work in the advertising department of 
one of New York’s largest stores!” 

We had tried out several copy writers after the death 
of Ralph Lazarus and the resignation of Mary Lewis, 
but with little success. Usually, I had to rewrite some of 
their copy after finishing my own. There were three more 
copy writers now, sharing the work that Ralph and Mary 
had done, but relieving none of mine. 

I should have been rejoicing at that moment, for ahead 
of me, at the end of the week, was the prospect of a two- 
week vacation, my first since the War. But Frank Nelson 
had made me unhappy in the store I loved. 

As I walked on, mile after mile, I began to rationalize 
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"Jiny 7 resentment. “Perhaps he doesn’t know that women 
are coming up in store advertising. Perhaps he’s angry 
that my saiaiy was increased while he was away. Perhaps 
he doesn’t know what has happened to advertising salaries 
... to all kinds of salaries for work that requires special 
skill or talent. If he did, he would realize that I’m getting 
much less than my friends in other stores. Really, I ought 
to be flattered that he claims my work as his own. I’m 
not afraid of him. I’ll just let him know that I won’t be 
bulldozed.” 

The next morning I asked for a few moments of his 
time, and stated my case. 

“Mr. Nelson, I did good work while you were away, 
and I’m doing good work now, but you sneer at every¬ 
thing I do and you never tell me what you want.” 

His reply was only a smug smile. I had started and had 
to go on. 

“There’s no use being modest about the work I am 
doing—and if my salary was increased while you were 
away, it isn’t as much as copy writers are getting in other 
stores. Look at Mary Lewis—” 

He swung forward in his chair and his eyes were angry. 
“Get this—you aren’t worth any more money!” 

He could not have struck harder if he had hit me. 


At noontime I put a portfolio of Macy’s ads under my 
arm and, without thought of lunch, walked up Fifth Avenue 
to Franklin Simon’s, getting as far as the store manager’s 
office and into the chair facing Mr. David Cronbach, 
before I realized that I had never looked for a job before 
and didn’t know what to say. 

“Mr. Cronbach, I have written all of Macy’s fashion 
advertising for three and a half years. Perhaps somebody 
would like to look at these samples of my work. I thought 
. . . maybe ... I could write advertising for Franklin 
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And having said it, I was frightened at 
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“Very interesting, very interesting,” said Mr. Cronbach, 
lifting a pencil to write down my name. 

“Your address?” he asked. 

I explained about my vacation and gave my address 
in Maine. 

Then I rushed back to my desk at Macy’s, heartsick 
over the mess I had made of my life, and pounded my 
typewriter with fury. I projected my work as far as possible 
and at the end of the week I went away, to forget, in the 
rugged tranquillity of the Maine woods, ads, frank Nelson 
and my moment of recklessness. 

Two blissful weeks slipped by all too quickly. Too 
soon came the last day, the last swim, the last supper 
before train time. A telegram was beside my plate at the 
table: 

m WILL YOU ACCEPT FRANKLIN SIMON POSITION ADVER¬ 
TISING WRITER FOUR DAY WEEK AT NINETY DOLLARS 
STARTING MONDAY* DAVID CRONBACH.’’ 

I should have shouted, “Hallelujah!” but a wave of 
misery swept over me. With my own hands I had locked 
the door to Macy’s! 

My first impulse was to dash off an answer to Mr. 
Cronbach: 

“impossible, whole thing horrible mistake, i 

BELONG TO MACY’S HEART AND SOUL.” 

Then I remembered Frank Nelson. “Get this—you 
^aren’t worth any more money.” I reread Mr. Cronbach s 
telegram. Common sense phrased the reply: 

“ACCEPT OFFER. APPRECIATE OPPORTUNITY. WILL START 
AS SOON AS I CAN TRAIN MY SUCCESSOR AT MACY’S.” 

To Frank Nelson I wired: 

“HAVE ACCEPTED ADVERTISING POSITION FRANKLIN SIMON’S. 
WILL REPORT FOR WORK MONDAY AND EXPLAIN.” 


WAR YEARS 

on the train my conscience was com¬ 
posing words to the rhythm of the wheels. “On Macy’s 
vacation . . . you got another job . . . on Macy’s vacation 
. . . you got another job.” 

On Monday morning I waited for the doors of Franklin 
Simon’s to open. Luckily Mr. Cronbach was at his desk 
early. I sputtered out a few words of appreciation, then 
hastened on to what seemed infinitely more important. 
“Mr. Cronbach, Macy’s may have owed me that vacation, 
but now I feel that I owe Macy’s two weeks of work with¬ 
out pay. Can Franklin Simon’s wait while I settle my 
debt?” 

Mr. Cronbach smiled and said he hoped that I would 
develop the same devotion to Franklin Simon’s, but to 
come as soon as possible. 

Then I went bounding back to Macy’s. Joe greeted me 
and said that Mr. Nelson had left instructions that I was 
not to enter the office, but wait in the outer hall. I could 
hear the typewriters clicking in the advertising depart¬ 
ment and I was fidgety to get to work. In a few minutes 
Frank Nelson came striding down the corridor. He swept 
by without noticing me and walked in the direction of 
The Office. But I had come on a mission, and must be 
heard. I walked alongside of him, quickening my steps 
to his fast pace. 

“Mr. Nelson, I came to tell you that I didn’t mean this 
to happen while I was on my vacation. I owe it to Macy s 
to train my successor. I would like to work for two weeks 
without being paid. Please let me—” We had reached 
the door of Mr. Straus’s office, and Mr. Nelson disap¬ 
peared inside. 

If Frank Nelson wouldn’t listen, I must tell it to Mr. 
Straus. I went to the reception desk and asked the young 
man in attendance to announce me. He telephoned and 
reported that Mr. Straus would see me in a few minutes. 
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>d outside the door of Mr. Jesse Straus’s office, 
he opened it himself. 

1 was burning with high purpose. “I worked in your 
advertising department, Mr. Straus . . . until now. 

Perhaps Mr. Nelson has told you that I am leaving, and 
how it happened. I want to work to make up for my 
vacation, but Mr. Nelson won’t listen. May I, please?” 

Mr. Jesse Straus stood silent, his hand on the knob of 
the door. Through the opening I could see Mr. Nelson 
in his office. 

“Then perhaps . . . perhaps I better say good-bye.” 
I put out my hand, trembling, Mr. Straus’s hand remained 
on the door knob. 

“Perhaps you know the rule that people from adver¬ 
tising departments of other stores are not allowed past 
the gate of ours.” He went inside and closed the door. 

Surely these were not the words of a man of Mr. Straus’s 
stature, head of a great store. They must have been his 
unthinking repetition of something Frank Nelson had 
said in a moment of anger or wilful misunderstanding. 

I walked down the long corridor, too deeply hurt for 
tears. 

At Christmas time, to my delight, I received a note 
of holiday greeting signed in a fine, distinguished hand, 
“Jesse Isidore Straus.” And years afterwards, at a Federa¬ 
tion dinner, just before Mr. Jesse Straus was appointed 
United States Ambassador to France, I reminded him 
of my parting from Macy’s. He shook hands warmly to 
complete the good-bye, and we exchanged sincere good 
wishes. 
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Ch i n dp!” I commanded myself as I escalated down 
seven flights in the store that had been more than home 
to me, thinking of my friends on every floor and wonder¬ 
ing if they would miss me. When I reached the main 
floor it was ten after ten on the big clock over the entrance. 
I went through the revolving door, and out into the street, 
a Macy-ite no longer. 

Suddenly, I realized that I had nothing to do. It would 
be silly to report to Franklin Simon’s an hour after my 
declaration of loyalty to Macy’s. “It’s freedom, that’s 
what it is, and I’m going to take it and like it. I’m going 
to belong to myself for two whole weeks. I’ll visit other 
stores about town. I’ll learn what Fifth Avenue looks 
like before I work there. I’ll fill my head with new ideas 
before tackling a new job.” 

I crossed Broadway and stood for a moment in front 
of the flatiron-shaped building at Herald Square, opposite 
Macy’s, where the New York Herald was published. Through 
the grating beneath my feet I could see the big presses 
running and feel their vibration. I turned and looked 
back at the clumsy, uninspired architecture of the Macy 
building. Up there, on the seventh floor, were the windows 
of the advertising department, where everyone was at 
work but me. Over there was the window of Mr. Jesse 
Straus’s office. Mr. Straus was inside, and Frank Nelson, 
too, probably talking of other things, as if nothing had 
happened. Nothing! My eyes filled with tears. I tore 
through Thirty-fifth Street, up Fifth Avenue, dashed into 
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franklin Simon’s and entered Mr. Cronbach’s office 
breathless, ready to start to work at once. 

Mr. Cronbach must have been used to surprises, for he just 
smiled at my explanation, picked up the telephone receiver 
and told Miss Speck, the advertising manager, that I had 
arrived. A little woman, vivacious and good-humoured, came 
quickly and put me at ease with a cordial greeting. 

“This is so nice. We weren’t expecting you for a week 
or two. But it will be grand to have you start right now 
because the other copy writers have been so rushed. We’ve 
planned just what you’re to do, and it’s plenty—we’re 
just starting on our big Fall advertising. You will write 
copy for the weekday ads of misses’, girls’, and juniors’ 
clothes, blouses, sweaters, skirts, negligees, underwear and 
all the accessories.” 

The list seemed brief to me, but I was aching to get 
my hands on a typewriter again. 

Miss Speck looked at her wrist watch. “We better go 
upstairs now, there may be time for a few introductions 
before the eleven o’clock conference.” 

When we reached the advertising department, the 
members of the staff were gathered in a group, ready to 
start for the conference, and that made it easy. 

“Here she is, and we’re glad to have her,” said Miss 
Speck. “This is Miss Claudia Cranston who writes our 
Sunday ads. No doubt you have read some of her stories 
in Good Housekeeping and other magazines. Our Claudia 
is quite a famous person.” 

Miss Cranston looked like a daguerreotype. Her hair 
was drawn back from a centre parting, smoothly enfold¬ 
ing her small round face. She was dressed as if for a ball 
in the 1860’s, in black taffeta with a diminutive waistline 
and skirt as full as a crinoline. High-heeled slippers were 
tied about her ankles with big bows. She extended a little 
hand and smiled sweetly. 
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this is Miss Jennie Kayser. Her regular departments 
are women’s dresses, coats and suits, but she has been 
writing for all your departments until your arrival. I know 
Jennie will be pleased that you’ve come sooner than we 
expected.” 

I wondered how Miss Kayser would find enough to do 
now. She was a prim girl with thick eyeglasses. The pleats 
of her navy blue dress lay straight and flat over her thin 
uncurved figure. She looked at me and sighed, as if I 
had come in the nick of time. 

“Mr. Herman Pryor takes care of the advertising schedules 
and releases.” Mr. Pryor put down a big portfolio and 
shook my hand with a bone-crushing grip. 

“Mr. Frank Irving Fletcher—of course you’ve heard of 
Mr. Fletcher—writes all the men’s and boys’ ads. And 
I do just about everything else. Let’s start upstairs 
now.” 

I looked about for Mr. Fletcher. 

“Oh, we never see Mr. Fletcher,” said Miss Speck. 


On the floor above we entered a large, austere room 
with the orderliness of a classroom. On a raised platform, 
a long table was weighted with scholarly-looking books 
and a neat arrangement of pencils, pads, rulers, thermos 
bottle, water glass. At its exact centre a professor’s high- 
back chair was flanked by two smaller chairs. On the 
floor level stood a stenographer’s table, and folding chairs 
were lined against the walls. 

Miss Speck took her place on the platform at the right 
of the large chair. Mr. Pryor placed the portfolio in front 
of her on the table and withdrew. Miss Cranston, Miss 
Kayser and I sat in the chairs on the sidelines. A steno¬ 
grapher slipped into the chair at the little table. Every¬ 
thing moved swiftly and smoothly as if it had been well 
rehearsed. At eleven o’clock Mr. Arthur Simon entered 
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room. All movement hushed as this slight young man 
of about twenty-five, son of the president, with colourless 
face and serious eyes, seated himself in the high-back 
chair. For a brief moment the only motion in the room 
was the blinking of Mr. Simon’s eyes. Then he said “Good 
morning,” and the meeting began. 

Miss Speck pulled a shiny white proof of an ad from 
the portfolio and placed it in front of Mr. Simon. He 
glanced at the empty chair at his left and asked, “Where’s 
Tobe?” 

A tall, lithe young woman entered the room and greeted 
Mr. Simon with a charming smile. She was unlike any¬ 
one I had ever seen before. Her hair was cut short and 
waved in little curls all over her head. Her keen brown 
eyes seemed to absorb everything in the room. I was 
fascinated by her tobacco-brown pleated chiffon dress, 
her transparently sheer beige silk stockings, her round¬ 
toed suede slippers. Her ease set her apart in a room where 
everyone else seemed tense. 

Mr. Simon leaned forward to tell the stenographer the 
names of buyers to be summoned to the meeting. Then 
he turned to the first business of the day, the Sunday ad, 
the proof of which was before him on the table. He read 
it aloud, slowly and carefully, from the name plate at 
the top of the location of the dress department at the end. 
Then he went back to the caption: 

“LOUIS PHILIPPE DRESSES. Verify the influence 
of Louis Philippe, Tobe.” 

Assured and authoritative, Tobe described the basque 
waist, full-hipped skirt and fichu neckline of the fashion 
of the middle nineteenth century which had inspired 
the designing of the advertised dresses. Louiseboulanger 
had sponsored this fashion theme in her Paris collection, 
the original models had been selected in Paris by Tobe, 
then copied in different versions by the women’s and 
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dress departments and approved for advertising 
by Mr. Franklin Simon himself. 

‘ Thank you, Tobe. Verify the research, Miss Speck,” 
said Mr. Simon. 

Miss Speck opened one of the big volumes to a marked 
place and read an article describing the costumes worn 
in France in the period of Louis Philippe, the Citizen- 
King, indicating to Mr. Simon the documentary illustra¬ 
tions. 

‘Please look up the dictionary definitions of the follow¬ 
ing words to be sure they have been used accurately in 
the text: Silhouette, influence, crinoline, pannier.” 

Miss Speck read aloud the definition of each word. 
Mr. Simon hesitated over “pannier,” but Tobe reassured 
him of its correct usage by indicating with her graceful 
hands the basketlike drapery it described. Words that 
were hyphenated at the ends of lines were replaced by 
words that would come out even with the type margin 
unbroken. Then we were ready for the buyers. 

“Ask Miss Staples to come in.” 

The stenographer opened the door and motioned to the 
buyer of women’s dresses who was waiting. She entered 
and sat down. Mr. Simon read to her a single sentence 
of description pertaining to the Louis Philippe dresses in 
her department. 

“Is that correct, Miss Staples?” 

“Yes, Mr. Simon.” 

“Prices correct, Miss Staples?” 

“Yes, Mr. Simon.” 

“This advertisement will appear in next Sunday’s Times. 
Thank you, Miss Staples.” 

The identical ceremony was repeated with the buyer 
for the misses’ dress department. She, too, agreed that 
the sentence describing Louis Philippe dresses for misses 
was correct in every particular. 
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This over, Mr. Simon scrutinized a drawing to be used 
as a border for the ad, which evidently was to have no 
illustrations of the dresses themselves. This was a Greek 
key design, sketched as if to reproduce a frieze of ancient 
stone. He also examined a drawing of a small Greek figure 
to be inserted in a medallion at the top. It struck me as 
a little odd that an ad of nineteenth-century dresses should 
be framed in a classic Greek border, but no one else seemed 
to be troubled by this inconsistency, for it was the Franklin 
Simon advertising style. The drawings for these Greek 
borders and little figures, I learned later, were created 
for Franklin Simon and Co. with painstaking research 
by Miss Lee Creelman, who later became the wife of Eric, 
Vogue's great fashion artist, and is now a distinguished 
fashion artist in her own right. 

Mr. Simon wrote his signature on the proof and returned 
it to Miss Speck. It was exactly twelve o’clock. He then 
looked over a list of ads to be planned and written for the 
following week’s schedule. 

. “We’ll work on the skirt ad first. Send for Miss Wilde,” 
said Mr. Simon. 

Every buyer was obliged to remain in the store, ready 
for call to the advertising conference, every day between 
eleven and one o’clock. 

Miss Speck indicated to me with sign language that 
this was to be my assignment. I whisked out a memo pad 
and pencil. Miss Speck gestured to me to put them away. I 
saw the stenographer’s pencil poised over her notebook and 
realized that notes were taken for copy writers, not by them. 

The skirt buyer entered the conference room accompanied 
by a stock girl who carried about a dozen skirts over her 
arm and hung them carefully on a costume rack. 

“You are to have a skirt ad next Tuesday, the, nine¬ 
teenth. Will you give us the facts for the ad, Miss Wilde?” 
asked Mr. Simon. 
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is Wilde was nervous. “We have plaids and checks—” 
e moved the skirts about on the rack and dropped 
one. “We have tweeds and heathers—” She held a tweed 
skirt up to her waist to show the effect and dropped that 
one, too. “And we have velveteens—” Miss Wilde became 
involved in picking up the skirts from the floor. 

“What price range, Miss Wilde?” 

“Ten seventy-five to thirty-five dollars, Mr. Simon.” 

Mr. Simon turned to Tobe. “Will you please check the 
fashions in skirts?” 

Poor Miss Wilde. This was her dark moment. 

“You have shown only gored skirts, Miss Wilde,” said 
Tobe, “and we must represent pleated skirts, because 
pleats are new—all types of pleats, from accordion pleats 
to box pleats. And besides, we should have a soft velours 
skirt to wear with dressy blouses.” 

Miss Wilde’s face flushed with embarrassment. She 
gathered up the skirts and promised to fill in the missing 
fashions immediately. 

Mr. Simon continued to catechize Tobe, groping for 
an idea on which to hang the ad. “What can we stress? 
When does a woman want to wear a skirt? What does 
she want to wear it with? What skirt fashions are most 
important to talk about in the ad? What colours should be 
mentioned? ” 

To each question Tobe gave a well-informed reply. 
The stenographer recorded pages of notes. But Mr. Simon 
was still unsatisfied. “It won’t do, Tobe. It needs an idea, 
an argument, the sort of thing Fletcher hits on.” 

“How about the fact that a skirt is indispensable?” 
suggested Tobe seriously. 

“No balance, no lilt,” said Mr. Simon, still angling. 

I must have looked eager to speak, for suddenly 
Mr. Simon turned to me and asked, “Have you an 
idea?” 

Cb 
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■: iiiss Speck quickly interjected an introduction to explain 
my presence. 

The words of the headline he seemed to be seeking 
had taken shape in my mind, and 1 blurted out, A 
separate skirt isn’t separate at all, but inseparable from a 
smart wardrobe.” 

All eyes in the room turned to me as if magnetized. 
By a lucky stab I had touched the vital nerve of the Franklin 
Simon advertising formula, the double action word, the 
balanced phrase. 

“Use that,” said Mr. Simon. “Did you get it down?” 
he asked the stenographer, who nodded that the gem had 

been recorded. , 

We were on to an ad for negligees, and this, too, was 
my assignment. Another fashion review to inspect the 
negligees. Another quiz on the fashion facts. In the search 
for information with which to present Franklin Simoq^ 
negliges to the public in a printed advertisement, we 
explored history, geography and art. Drapery from classic 
Greece, flowing lines from the moyen dge, embroideries 
from Japan, China and Algiers, fashions from Paris and 
London couturiers. AH this was to be incorporated in 
an ad of “Robes d’Interieur,” from a dressing gown to 
a tea frock, with words worthy of a collection priced from 
$79.50 to $495.00. 

At one o’clock the conference was over. Mr. Simon 
was first to rise and leave the room. My eyes widened 
as Tobe came over to me, extended her hand and said, 
“I’m so glad to know you.” 

Miss Speck walked downstairs with me. “That’s how 
we plan our advertising—isn’t it wonderful?” 

“ It certainly ought to be easy to write good ads with 
all that information,” I commented. 

“But it takes time to write them the Franklin Simon 
way,” she said. “Don’t worry, however, the stenographer 
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willbe finished typing the notes by the time you return 

from lunch, and then I’ll go over them with you. You’ll 
have to finish writing both of those ads by tomorrow 
night; your days off are Wednesday and Thursday.” 

A day and a half in which to write two ads, and then 
two days off! For the moment I had forgotten Mr. 
Cronbach’s telegram. 

“Of course,” Miss Speck went on, “Mr. Arthur thinks 
a copy writer gives out more when she takes in more— 
when she gets away for two days a week and does other 
things to broaden her mind.” 

I went to lunch alone, but I couldn’t eat. The swift 
succession of the morning’s events were whirling through 
| my mind. “I’ll write such wonderful ads for Franklin 
Simon’s that both Mr. Nelson and Mr. Straus will be 
sorry!” I tried to think of all the new things I would do 
and learn at Franklin Simon’s: the well-organized advertising 
conferences that would give my work the direction it 
had never had before, the amazing opportunity offered 
by two free days each week to go about and study and 
discover things I was hungry to know. My imagination 
was stirred by Tobe, the first woman I had ever known 
to be called by a single name without the preceding 
“Miss”—like Napoleon or Richelieu. But it was useless 
—I was homesick for wild, turbulent, thrilling Macy’s! 
It was hard to get used to the idea that Macy’s wasn’t 
homesick for me. Grimly facing the fact that there was 
no way to go but forward, I returned to the office which 
I shared with Miss Jennie Kayser, determined to do my 
best with Separate Skirts and Robes d’lnterieur. 

Every business day, precisely at eleven, the advertising 
conference came to order under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur Simon. I soon became familiar with the oppor¬ 
tunities and limitations for writing copy in the Franklin 
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Simon advertising style. Franklin Simon ads could not 
spring like geysers from the imagination. They had to 
be developed within a fixed formula, poured into a mould. 
It was Mr. Arthur Simon’s pride that he had. created an 
advertising style so markedly identified that his entire 
advertising organization could be replaced if necessary, 
without affecting its continuity. 

The rigidly arranged layouts, the copious notes, the 
demand for balanced words and cadenced phrases, forced 
a pattern on the mind of the copy writer that could have 
been resolved into a set of rules: 

1. Headline : Name the merchandise. State whether it 
is for women, misses, juniors, girls or babies. Add one 
descriptive fashion word if the length of the type line 
permits. 

2. Subhead: Elaborate on the headline, emphasizing 
the most important fashion fact, using picturesque words 
in neatly balanced structure. 

3. Body Copy: Develop an essay around the general 
idea, incorporating all the notes of all the remarks made 
in the advertising conference by Mr. Arthur Simon, Tobe, 
Miss Speck and the buyer. Add pertinent references from 
books of fashion history, art, mythology. Use no colloquial¬ 
isms, no homespun terminology. Consult the dictionary 
and thesaurus for erudite words. Juggle this into lilting 
prose and adjust to fit the layout so that as few words as 
possible need be hyphenated. 

4. Descriptive Paragraphs : State actual merchandises 
specifications euphoniously, including colours, sizes, prices. 
Count words so that all end lines finish precisely with 
the type margins. 

Facts, notes, rules coursed through the mind on a con¬ 
veyor belt. Copy writing was the assembly line. This 
little two-column advertisement for imitation pearls is an 
example of the advertising we were creating. 
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APHRODITE PEARLS 

In Beauty Like the Goddess , 

In Lustre Like the Pearls with 
which she Arose from the Sea 

When Aphrodite, most beautiful of goddesses, was born at 
moonlight from the foam of the sea, she wore a rope of 
pearls from the Kingdom of Neptune. Because within their, 
limpid depths these pearls of Franklin Simon & Co. im¬ 
prison the sparkle of sea foam suffused with the pale lustre 
of moonlight, they are called Aphrodite pearls. They are 
twins to the pearls of the sea, so like the pearls of Aphrodite 
that Demetrius himself would not have discovered the 
difference! 

Necklaces i6 to 28 inches long ingraduated 
sizes, priced according to length, 

19*75 to * 35 *°° 

Clasps of gold or semi-precious stones may be chosen from 
stock, or clasps of precious stones will be made to 
individual order. 

Author of the Franklin Simon ads for men’s and boy’s 
clothing and furnishings was the unseen genius, Frank 
Irving Fletcher. Unseen, because he wrote ads through 
the still of the night and slept in the daytime; genius, 
because the copy that issued from his typewriter defied the 
laws of gravity and balanced like angels on the point 
of a pin. 

To Mr. Arthur Simon the ads turned out by Mr. Fletcher 
were literature. Each morning a messenger would deliver 
the men’s and boy’s ads written by the master during 
the night, dispatched just before he retired for the day. 
Often when Mr. Simon arrived at the advertising con¬ 
ference, some felicitous Fletcherism still lingered in his 
mind. He would deliberately veer the discussion so that 
he might quote the phrase dramatically, as if he were 
delivering a curtain line. 
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Part of each copy writer’s essential euipmeot was a 
folio of Mr. Fletcher’s ads, presented by Mr. Simon, so 
that she might keep them ever before her as shining 
examples of Style. The proper approach to 'ivriting an ad 
about Misses’ Evening Wraps with Moufflon Fur was to 
pull out the Fletcher folio and exhilarate the mind with 
a gem like this: 

IT IS ALL RIGHT TO MANUFACTURE 
AUTOMOBILES BY MACHINERY 
BUT A MAN’S CLOTHES OUGHT TO BE 
HAND TAILORED 

The word manufacture has something coarse and repellent 
about it to a man who has an eye for the finer things. It is 
too ruffian to be refined. It is a bull in a china shop. A suit 
of clothes is, or should be, a matter of infinite care and 
solicitude, not rushed through a sewing machine as if it 
were a matter of life and death, but worked upon by hand 
and given the time and thought without which fine tailoring 
is impossible. 

Mr. Fletcher was a one-man institution. His income 
from writing advertising copy was reported to be fabulous. 
He wrote not only for Franklin Simon & Co., but his 
talents were in demand to compose salesmanship in printer’s 
ink for commodities, services and investments, from the 
Terminal Barber Shops to United States Liberty Bonds. 

When prohibition banished the conviviality of the 
famous Knickerbocker Bar, the Terminal Barber Shops 
took over fifty-three hundred feet of historic space and 
devoted it to the pursuit of the “hirsute sciences,” celebrating 
the opening with a Tea Party! Mr. Fletcher marked 
the occasion by writing an ad inviting New York manhood 
to the ceremonies: 

With the advent of the newest Terminal Barber Shop in the 
world-famous Knickerbocker, the history of Times Square 
falls into two epochs—the Passing of the Bar and the 
Coming of the Barbers! 
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e Boswells of New York will draw a parallel between 
e Period of the Inner Man and the period of the Outer 
Man'—between the Exit of the Shaker and the Entrance 
of the Shave! They will speak of squaring Times Square 
with the Times! * * * 

To the world at large, wherever the name of the Knicker¬ 
bocker conjures up visions of the past, we fling wide and 
welcome the doors of the new Terminal Shop, and if the 
spirits of the old Knickerbocker hospitality are gone, at 
least the spirit of that hospitality remains. 

Tea served by Louis Sherry, 4 to 6 p.m. 

The public responded to Mr. Fletcher’s invitation by 
drinking four thousand cups of tea on the first day. His 
next ad for the Terminal Barber Shops divided the history 
of the nation into two epochs: 

BOSTON TEA PARTY 1773—Colonists threw English 
tea into the Harbour as a protest against Taxation 
KNICKERBOCKER TEA PARTY 1921—Free Tea—No 
Tax—Terminal Shop—Everybody Happy! 

For the Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce he sold 
the sun, the sea, the air and the boardwalk to the honey- 
mooners of the world. Writing for the Fifth Avenue 
Association he christened New York’s luxury shopping 
thoroughfare “The bar pin on the breast of Manhattan.’ 
He did his bit for the propaganda bureau of the United 
States during the World War by creating rousing slogans 
that balanced like a watch spring. Best known of these 
was “Buy, Buy Liberty Bonds—or Bye-Bye Democracy.” 
The following appeal for God, for Country and for sub¬ 
scribing to the Fourth Liberty Loan was framed over 
every copy writer’s desk in the Franklin Simon advertising 
department: 

GIVE THE DEVIL HIS DUE- 
BUY LIBERTY BONDS 

The best Liberty Loan advertisements ever written have 
been written by the Kaiser and the German Armies they 
have been written in blood and in flame, at the point of the 
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ayonet and at the cannon’s mouth—they have been written 
in the innocent blood of little children and in the red 
shambles of Louvain—they have been written in the charred • 
embers of fair cities and on the crumbling walls that stand 
as silent monuments to homes that are no more—they have 
been burned into the flesh of innocence and branded on 
the breasts of virtue—they have been written so indelibly 
on the face of the seas that the stain is still upon the waters 
that hushed the victims’ prayers—they have been written 
in the name of God but in the hand of Hell, in the guise of 
defence but in the cause of dominion—and they have 
rallied one hundred million Americans to the ensigns of 
freedom, sold Three Liberty Loans and are about to sell a 
Fourth, and will sell them indefinitely till the race is 
emancipated from the maw of militarism and the tyranny 
of autocracy. 

On days when the messenger from the mighty would 
deliver a titbit such as “the connubial come-hither” of 
an English topcoat, or “wearing machine-made clothes 
when you can buy Franklin Simon hand-tailored clothes 
for the same money is like buying a berth in a Pullman 
and going to sleep in the day coach,” any advertisement 
about women’s clothes written with our less gifted talents 
seemed to Mr. Simon lumbering and dull. 

A Sunday ad of lace-trimmed lingerie had been rejected 
three times. Originally written by Miss Cranston, it 
had been clipped into bits at the advertising conference 
and reconstructed like patchwork from everybody’s sug¬ 
gestions. It was the day of release, and the advertising 
department was in a panic. We were all bent over our 
typewriters, frantically composing new last-minute 
variations. Mr. Simon had started by disliking that ad 
and he stubbornly defied our ability to please him. In 
final desperation he disturbed the genius in the daytime. 
Suitcases of lingerie were dispatched to Mr. Fletcher 
so that he might draw inspiration from sight and touch 
and transcribe the beauty before him into inimitable 
Fletcheresque prose. 
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Ised from his slumbers, Mr. Fletcher composed 
rhapsody. “Cantos of Chiffon and Lyrics of Lace” was 
its caption, and from there it soared. 

Mr. Fletcher might sell the world haircuts and hand 
tailoring, ozone and Liberty Bonds, but his libretto on 
lingerie was a bit thick, even for Mr. Simon. At four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, I received an unprecedented 
summons from Mr. Simon’s office. 

Mr. Simon addressed me himself, under a strain that 
made grooves in his forehead. “Mr. Fletcher has *sent us 
an ad that is a trifle effusive. Try to revamp it, but retain 
every fine word and phrase.” 

He might have asked me to rewrite the Song of Songs 
or the Gettysburg Address. 

For a feverish hour I timidly deleted and reconstructed, 
counted words and shuffled phrases. I never knew what Mr. 
Simon thought of my rewrite of the master’s masterpiece, but 
without a comma changed it appeared in the Sunday Times 
and Tribune. For this feat I won the nickname “Paprika.” 


For several weeks Tobe had been absent from the 
advertising conferences. She was in Paris, representing 
Franklin Simon & Co. at the source of fashion. At that 
time the fashion prestige of a store depended upon the 
number of its Paris imports and the influence of Paris 
in its merchandise. “Paris” was the word that sold fashion 
merchandise to America. 

It was Tobe who selected the original models from 
the collections of the great Paris couturiers. It was 
she who went to the Paris races, theatres and smart 
restaurants, observing the clothes worn by elegant 
Frenchwomen. It was she who followed the smart cos¬ 
mopolitan to Deauville, Biarritz, Cannes, to see what she 
wore at resorts that existed for the purpose of admiring 
her. 
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'obe’s homecoming would mean trunks of Paris models, 
samples of new fabrics and colours, reports on every 
detail of dress from silhouettes to trimmings, from hats 
to handbags—inspiration and authority for styling Franklin 
Simon ready-to-wear and accessories for the new season. 
For Tobe was a stylist, first of a species. 

At the end of Summer, the exciting moment came— 
Tobe’s arrival and the opening of the trunks with her 
Paris selections for Fall. All the buyers and members of 
the advertising staff were summoned to the receiving 
room to attend the ceremony of revealing the mode-to- 
come, conducted by Tobe and reviewed by Mr. Franklin 
Simon, owner and head of the prosperous Franklin Simon 
& Co. business. 

Mr. Simon was short, bald, with a slight cast in one 
eye which was obscured from view by the thick lens of 
his eyeglasses. He perched himself on a table with Tobe 
at his side. How breathtaking our stylist was in her new 
Paris costume! Mannequins tried on the models behind 
a screen and stepped forth one by one for critical inspection 
by Mr. Simon, as Tobe explained the new fashion features 
of each model. 

Nervous and quick of gesture, he hopped off the table 
again and again, to feel the texture of a fabric, to examine 
the shape of a sleeve, to help a mannequin solve the mystery 
of tying a sash. 

“This is the harem skirt that Lanvin is featuring,” 
Tobe explained. 

“It must be new,” commented Mr. Simon in a 
thin tjpice with a slight whine, “I never saw anything 
like it before.” Turning to the buyer of the misses’ 
dress department he asked, “How do you like it, 
Maudie?” 

The buyer fingered the fabric gingerly, but her face 
was expressionless. 
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iis one shows the new barrel silhouette from Poiref 
you like the skirt?” continued Tobe. 

“Well, it has a nice sleeve,” said Mr. Simon. And again, 
“How do you like it, Maudie?” 

The buyer poked it and pulled it as if seeking an explana¬ 
tion for its existence. 

“This is Callot’s new peacock embroidery,” Tobe went 
on, unruffled. 

“It’s expensive to copy in America, but the colours are 
nice. How do you like it, Maudie?” 

Close-up view of the embroidery by the buyer, but no 
sign to betray her opinion. To approve might have 
indicated her acknowledgment of Tobe’s selective ability 
as superior to her own; to disapprove would have been 
treason to Mr. Simon. 

On through all the Paris dresses, coats, suits, negliges, 
lingerie and millinery, for the collection was large. The 
majority of the imports were eccentric, because Paris 
created for Paris then, indifferent to American opinion. 

If Mr. Simon did not have enthusiasm for every Paris 
model, he had confidence in his stylist and never let her 
down. For better or for worse, these were the Paris models 
that would influence the Fall mode for the customers of 
Franklin Simon & Co. 

The brain of Mr. Franklin Simon was the nerve centre 
of the store. In the large room adjacent to his office he 
directed and controlled all merchandising operations, 
and from there he ruled the institution. 

He was accustomed to arduous work, for this great 
merchant had held every kind of job along the retail road 
from stock boy at Stern Brothers on Twenty-third Street 
to buyer of coats and suits for that store. Through his 
belief that apparel was a business in itself and that fashion 
was the life of that business, the first speciality shop 
devoted exclusively to apparel came into being on Fifth 
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Avenue: “The Store of Individual Shops,” with Mr. 
Franklin Simon as its president and guiding spirit. During 
the years I worked for Franklin Simon & Go. the business 
reached its peak of prosperity under his leadership. 
Franklin Simon & Co. was known throughout the nation 
as a store with fashion authority and high integrity, and 
women from Maine to California were proud of the Franklin 
Simon label in their clothes. 

At almost any hour of any day Mr. Franklin Simon 
could be found in this big room, with a litter of merchandise 
on costume racks, tables and chairs. He never worked 
alone, but surrounded by manufacturers and buyers who 
were concerned with the problem before him. He looked 
at sample lines, argued with buyers, bargained and battled 
with heads of wholesale houses, and gambled on large 
quantities of merchandise in which he saw strong selling 
possibilities. He advised the selection of merchandise 
to be advertised in the newspapers, magazines, rotogravure 
pages and in the Franklin Simon & Co. catalogue, which 
was distributed to customers in every state in the nation. 
Instructions, arguments, criticism and praise poured from 
him in a shrill monologue: 

“I don’t like the quality of the opossum on those coats, 
Annie. If we’re going to advertise them in the paper we’ve 
got to give women value for their money. Send for Herbie 
and let’s tell him we’ll order two hundred* if he’ll give 
us better collars. 

“What kind of a waist do you call that, Millie? How 
do you expect that flat-chested thing to fit a woman with 
a forty-four bust? Every waist we put in the catalogue 
must look right on every woman who likes the picture. 
We don’t want them coming back from Kalamazoo. 

“I want you to order five hundred of those Aquascutum 
topcoats, Lydia, and don’t pull a long face, and don’t 
order four hundred and ninety-nine. You can’t make a 
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woman wait for her size while you write to England. She 
wants to put it right on and walk out in the rain. 

“How many times do I have to tell you not to buy 
dresses only from the outside, Maudie? You’ve got to 
look inside, too. See here, this dress has no goods in the 
seams. How are you going to alter it? It might look like 
a nice dress but if you can’t let out the seams it’s a 
pup—nothing but a markdown. Get Bennie up here— 
no, not Mr. Ginsberg—I want Bennie, the head cutter. 
I’ll show him how to lay out a pattern so that a dress has 
seams. 

“You’d like to advertise plaid coats and you’re not 
sure they’re a fashion, so you only bought eighty! Do 
you want to put me out of business, Annie? Go to the 
woollen houses and buy up all the plaids you can find- 
enough for three hundred coats. Do it quietly. Don’t let 
anybody get wind of it. Then we’ll place the materials 
with coat manufacturers and have them make plaid coats 
for women, misses, juniors and girls. We’ll make plaid 
coats a fashion! Then when other stores wake up and 
want to copy us, there won’t be another yard of plaid!” 

He thought big. He acted fearlessly. He made decisions 
swiftly. His mind darted like lightning, straight for the 
essentials. No detail escaped him. 

As close to him as his shadow was Tobe, hers the only 
comments that he listened to, uttered so quietly that no 
one else could hear. She moved almost without motion, 
anticipating his thoughts, having the next thing ready for 
his inspection and the persons concerned with the dis¬ 
cussion in waiting. Sometimes she held before his eyes 
some illuminating paper to assist his thinking or 
support his judgment—a stock report or a competitor’s 
advertisement. 

We of the advertising department saw this merchandising 
cavalcade on one afternoon each week, when Mr. Franklin 


on reviewed the proofs of the following week’s 
advertising. All buyers were present. All merchandise 
to back up the ads was assembled for final inspection. 
Tobe was there to explain and interpret. Miss Speck 
sat beside Mr. Simon to take notes of his suggested 
corrections. The copy writers were there to listen and 
learn. How the speed and vitality of these sessions differed 
from the academic advertising conferences on the ninth 
floor! 

He read the headline, skipped the copy, and went on 
to the descriptive details—fabrics, colours, sizes, prices. 
Then he looked at the merchandise to see that every fact 
was gospel. Satisfied on that score, he settled down to 
read the copy, half aloud, skimming through the stilted 
verbiage, breaking phrases in the wrong places, inter¬ 
jecting comments that showed him ill at ease. 

“It sounds like a little novel to me.” 

“I don’t know what it means, but I guess it’s all right 
if Arthur passed it.” 

At these sessions I felt the pulse-beat of the store. 

Mr. Arthur Simon’s responsibilities were increasing. 
He was now merchandising the men’s and boys’ shops as 
well as supervising the preparation of the advertising. 
He was growing thinner, paler, more tired-looking. It 
was whispered about in the advertising department that 
a new man was coming to Franklin Simon’s as advertising 
director, to relieve Mr. Arthur Simon of some of his 
burdens. 

One morning when we arrived in the advertising con¬ 
ference room, two chairs instead of one were placed at 
Mr. Simon’s right. When everyone was seated, Mr. Simon 
entered, followed by a taller figure. My eyes popped as 
I recognized Mr. Frank Nelson! Mr. Simon introduced 
him briefly as our new advertising director, naming each 
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in turn, and we responded with a nod. Not a ghost 
of recognition in Frank Nelson's eyes as his head bobbed 
to acknowledge the introduction to me. The advertising 
conference went on, and Frank Nelson respectfully watched 
the functioning of its well-oiled machinery. 

There was one inattentive mind in the conference room 
that morning. I was in a turmoil. It was well that Mr. 
Simon did not ask me to contribute to the business of 
the meeting, for my thoughts were far beyond the reach 
of his voice, apprehensive and unhappy. 

Wfyen we returned to the advertising department, there 
was a neatly typed memorandum on every desk. 

“Mr. Frank Nelson greets the members of the Franklin 
Simon & Co. advertising staff, and will be pleased to 
discuss advertising problems in his office before eleven 
and after three o’clock daily. Signed, secretary to Mr. 
Frank Nelson.” 

We all gathered in Miss Speck’s office to ask her questions 
and exchange impressions about our new chief. Miss 
Speck maintained a generous open-mindedness becoming 
to an executive. “Mr. Arthur needs a man’s help, 

I hope he’s the man.” 

“You knew all the time, Mary Paul Speck,” said Jennie 
Kayser, “why didn’t you tell us?” 

“Because it was right that Mr, Simon should n ia ^ e the 
announcement.” 

“What will it mean to you?” 

“I will co-operate with Mr. Nelson to the b est m y 
ability. My only interest is that Mr. Arthur sh ou ^ have 
the assistance he needs.” 

“Whose office is he going to swipe?” as Ke£ ^ Claudia 
Cranston. 

“He isn’t going to be down here a fc Miss Speck 
explained. “They’v'-f’ust tainted ove* tli e old accounting 
office for him on tlw, n. si:i> 
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"What, an advertising director two floors away from 
the advertising department? That’s crazy!” 

Claudia Cranston patted her copy of Mr. Nelson’s 
memo. “I suppose this love letter means courtship by 
appointment. Why couldn’t he come down and shake 
hands with us? We haven’t any contagious diseases. Well, 
he’ll wait until doomsday before I take up a problem 
with him. You can answer any problem I ever have, Mary 
Paul.” 

"Come, Claudia,” urged Miss Speck, “maybe he wants 
a chance to look around first, and perhaps he thinks he 
can judge our work impartially before he knows us person¬ 
ally.” Miss Speck was trying to be diplomatic in a difficult 
spot. 

Jennie Kayser liked things as they were too well to 
swallow the change easily. "Exactly what is he going to 
do? Do you think Mr. Arthur is going to give up directing 
the advertising to somebody else? I’ll bet not—it’s his 
baby.” 

bu‘4 M P w , Jennie, Mr. Nelson will have to prove that he 
issume responsibility before Mr. Arthur will give 
up anything.” Then Miss Speck remembered, and turned 
to me. “Why, Paprika, you haven’t said a word, and you 
worked f or him at Macy’s! You can tell us everything. 
What’s h e like? ” 

"I don> t believe I can. You see, Frank Nelson at Franklin 
Simon’s wju p ro bably be a very different person from the 
man by tl ie same name I knew at Macy’s. That was a 
year ago. takes on the colour of his surroundings. 
Please don > as k me an y more. I’d rather wait and see 
too.” 

I could feel th«j r disappointment as I turned and walked 
to my office. I wa, t oo disturbed for chatter. Why had 
he left Macy’s? Why did he.-aye . v ' come here, of all 
places? What did eai- ne? < agn Mr. Arthur Simon 
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he could contribute to the advertising of this store? 
What would his coming mean to me, dismissal, or more 
sneers and bullyragging? Office on another floor indeed! 
Discussions by appointment! Should I resign quietly now 
before we clash head on? How stupid of me. That’s no 
way to start off. He’s got to do a job here to make good. 
Maybe he didn’t recognize me because he wants to start 
fresh. I’ll start fresh too. I’ll go up to his office this 
afternoon and wish him luck. There’s room for both 
of us. 

When I returned from lunch I called Frank Nelson’s 
secretary and asked when he could see me. She said that 
I might come up at four o’clock. At the appointed time I 
went up to the ninth floor and was formally announced. 

Frank Nelson sat at a large desk engrossed in looking 
through a big file book of Franklin Simon ads. I sat down 
quietly in order not to disturb his concentration. My 
eyes were carried upward and around the room by a 
framed photograph that formed a continuous horizontal 
panel against three of the newly painted gree 
sections divided only by the window and doc r - was a 
panoramic view of Frank Nelson’s Motor CV r P s uni j- in 
Tallahassee, Florida! Behind his desk were cross J d American 
flags. 

Slowly he lifted his head. I tried to smiF* came to 
say hello and wish you luck.” 

He looked at me without interest and That is 

very nice of you, thank you.” 

There seemed to be no way to go on. His e y es dropped 
to the book. I arose and left the room bee* 1180 diere was 
\othing else to do. 

We saw Frank Nelson daily, but onb at die advertising 
conferences. He spent t' >main cler die day on the 
ninth floor. Record booKs, X fcl /outs, proofs and memos 
travelled back and forth from the seventh floor to the 
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ni|itli. Miss Speck became liaison officer between 
Nelson and the advertising department. 



After three months no clue to Frank Nelson’s impress 
upon Franklin Simon’s advertising could have been detected 
by the most searching study of the ads. Mr. Arthur Simon 
showed no inclination to relinquish his direction of the 
advertising conferences. This left no opening for Mr. 
Nelson to intercede in planning the ads, because the 
merchandise had been designated by Mr. Franklin Simon, 
and the ads were still written from stenographic record¬ 
ings of questions and answers by Mr. Arthur Simon, Tobe, 
Miss Speck and the buyers. There was little opportunity 
for him to influence the writing of the copy, for Mr. Arthur 
Simon insisted upon seeing the first typewritten draft, 
fresh from the copy writer’s hands. He could not change 
the layouts or Greek borders, for the appearance of Frank¬ 
lin Simon ads were unchangeable. Blocked at the source, 
tried to come in strong at the finish. He threw his 
e,1 y o/ '■“* marking the ads for correction and re¬ 
vision after they were set in type. Proofs sent down from 
the ninth flj 0r marked w ith Mr. Nelson’s corrections 
were puzzles f Qr a typographic expert. He stuck in phrases, 
substituted wq^s, doctored rhetoric. These alterations 
threw out the balance and swing we had striven so hard 
to create. Wh» n the type was reset with Mr. Nelson’s 
revisions, there would be hangover lines and hyphenated 
words. Once more he would cut, slash and substitute 
until not only was the cadence destroyed, but the meaning 
obscured. 

Mr. Nelson sp» n t the afternoons revising, and in W C 
mornings Mr. Simcn revised Mr. Nelson’s revises. The 
sixth revision of a procf 0 f/ '*%day ad was placed on 
Mr. Arthur Simon’s tabic u-t a Friday morning confer¬ 
ence. Successive changes had made its contents vague. 


ven lines and hyphenated words gave a careless look 
t,o the page. Mr. Arthur Simon dismissed the advertising 
conference and went to his own office to work over the 
ad. Two hours later Miss Speck, fatigued and haggard, 
brought back the proof with a hundred and fifty-three 
corrections. 

The following day Mr. Nelson was absent from the 
advertising conference. He revised Fran kl i n Simon’s ads 
no more. 
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ADVENTURE IN NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 

I had been working at Franklin Simon’s for two 
years, acquiring a certain deftness in writing the kind of 
advertising copy that was now as characteristic oi the 
store as its name plate. Miss Kayser had resigned a year 
betoric, and there had been an equal division of all depart¬ 
ments between Miss Cranston and myself. We each wrote 
all tue ads for our own departments, whether they were 
scheduled for Sunday or weekdays. 

I was friendly with my associates on the advertising 
staff, but our relationship remained basically business¬ 
like. ;- ^->m lunched together, and never met after 
business hou A ' r " closest business friend was still Mary 
Lewis, with whon I lunched frequently at the Mary 
Elizabeth Tea Room, halfway between our two stores. 
When Mary talked to me of ideas on which she was work¬ 
ing for the advertising of Best & Co., expressions of her 
own original thinking, I r and myself a little envious. 

On my days off I iiL faith V gone the rounds o 
museums, libraries and ai xuibits. I had read stories, 
essays and poetry, and had kept abreast of fashion reports 
and fashion magazines. I had studied the histoiy of costume, 
visited silk mills in Paterson and shoe factories on Long 
Island. But what I was absorbing found little expression 
through the channels of Franklin Simon advertising. I 
longed to make ads sing with ideas instead of doing calis¬ 
thenics with words. I loved advertising and was aware 
of its power. I wanted to create ads that would spring 
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Jffipilff' my own brain, instead of a literary rewrite of com¬ 
posite notes. Lacking this opportunity, I began to seek new 
outlets for this creative urge. 

For some time I had been writing children’s stories, 
called Tell-Me Tales , answering in story form the questions 
asked by children about the world in which they lived. 
Thirty-six of these had already been published in a 
miniature book set, and I had the delight of seeing them piled 
up for special display in the book department at Macy’s. 

I had become interested in typography, and by arrange¬ 
ment with a printer I created each month an educational 
booklet on the uses of type faces. Many of these brochv 
were used for classroom work by teachers Juries in 
typography. Exploring new fields was exhiljrating! 

One evening my older brother introduce m e to a 
friend who had just been demobilized fjm after-War 
service. A big, ruddy, jovial fellow that w^med the room 
with his presence, but his eyes had a fraway sadness, 
for they had seen horror. It had been hi business to sell 
technical supplies to banks before his coqtry had plucked 
his number out of a hat, given him z uniform and a gun, 
and, t ’“pt him to the firing line. 

The old j ipb’s gone,” he was safog, “ a married man 
fis my territory—go°d 1 '"to him.” 

The problem of a job uf - look very grave, for with 
chat personality it seemed as if he could sell electric fans 
to Eskimos. 

“I’d like to hit on something to sell to banks,” he said. “I 
know a hell of a lot of presidents, vice-presidents, managers 
and tellers of a thousand banks from here to Omaha.” 

Then he waved good-night and breezed out with my 
brother. 

A few days later I received a telephone call at my office. 
“Hello, little girl, this is the hero of the A.E.F.—remember? 

I have that idea for banks. I’d like to talk it over with 
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Gan you meet me in the lobby of the Hotel A 
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All afternoon I looked forward to this exciting rendezvous. 
Mike was full of enthusiasm for the idea that prompted 
him to call on me. He launched right into an explanation. 
Advertising for banks! 

“Do you know that most of the banks of this country 
still think that advertising means publishing a statement 
of their assets and liabilities? Why, they’re asleep! The 
time has come to teach the public that the bank is the 
.... b^, brother of the community. Banks are cold. They need 

-minisCtip ,with some friendliness and good will. Banking 
shouldn t‘ secret, a mystery—it’s everybody’s business. 
Banks should >ublish ads that would make people proud 
to be deposited! Now, the point is, if you can write them. 

I can sell them.Your brother says you can write like hell. 
How does it strip you?” 

“The idea sou^s thrilling, and I’m complimented that 
you put it up tone,. . . but I’m a blank on banking.” 

“But you can vrite, can’t you, and if you can write 
about ladies’ pettu#ts you can write about anything. 
There’s all you need It know about banking in t^ c -p{jlic 
library.” , • 

“Well, right now my £ ^f^it is,/*# ¥ttle bank accoun, 
a chequebook, and the ink . knows me well enough t 
say, ‘Good morning.’ I know the financial statements 
you’re talking about, but the figures always looked so 
formidable that I’ve never read one through.” 

“And there’s a hundred million others like you!” he 
sang from a current popular song. “Perfect!” he exclaimed 
with gusto. “Then you’ll tackle the job with an open 
mind.” 

His enthusiasm was infectious. We formed a company 
on the spot and christened it by combining syllables of 
our names. It was more of a lark than a business project. 


W\ [r 

J^i^n-anged to meet at the same spot two W eeks later,^ 
at which time I was to report my progress 
From that moment I became a familiar fjg ure j n the 
research room of the public library. I set f c > r th to absorb 
the history, traditions, policies and servic es G f banking, 
and the meaning of cheques, drafts, notes, ] oanS) interest, 
reserves, surpluses and the whole mighty literature on the 
subject of thrift. 

I worked in the library until it closet; a t ten o’clock 
each night. I worked from the openin' to the closing 
gong on my days off. I worked all day f^days. In two 
weeks I completed sixty ads, five series -elve ads each. 
May I be judged for my zeal, rather 0 ! tvv f or my con¬ 
tribution ! than 

A series on the history of saving, ihe storehouse 
granaries of Hammurabi in 2240 b.c. t f oun ding of the 
First Bank for Savings in the City of . y or k j n 1819. 

A series on thrift as an antidote to^ C J citing examples 
of colossal, improvident waste from,, millions of dollars’ 
worA^of crops destroyed annually plaint-eating insects 
to the loss oi fdpnt energy tk nonuse ot by-products 
of the nation’s coal. , » 1 

A series tellings* now the grer t industries owed their 
development to the financial ay an d encouragement of 
American banks, from steel to rubber. 

A series on the wisdom of tfyift, in the words of every 
sage who had expressed himself c n the subject from Benjamin 
Franklin to Abraham Lincoln 
A series on banking as the rock of civilization from 
the Roman Empire to the present day. 

Banking and the nation’s heroes, banking and the 
nation’s humble citizens, inking as the benign, pro¬ 
tective, friendly, helping hay to daily life. 

After two weeks of furiouj WO rk I kept my appointment 
in the lobby of the Hotel \ s tor. 
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Have yoV S ot cm ?” asked my new business partner 
eagerly. “I h°P e they’re good.” 

I handed c >ver m y portfolio, hoping they were good 
myself. Mike toad the ads through with an accompany¬ 
ing crescendo °f exclamations. “Gee! . . . Swell! . . . 
That’ll get ’en 1 ' ” • • • coding with “They’re the cat’s 
whiskers! ” 

I was beamin? with delight. It was such fun to please 
him. He decide* to take a trial trip to twenty-five cities, 
financing his tr a /e * s the sale of the ads. Upon his return 
we would sha rc the spoils. A bank could buy one series 
of twelve ads -he whole set of sixty. They would be 
sold to just ox °y '. ,k in a ci ty- Thc Price of the ads would 
depend upon C , partner’s ability to sell and the bank’s 

ability to pay. 

Wc wished ea ther luck with a handshake, and Mike 
was off to improve the public relations of the 112 port’s 
banks with their d e r OS * t0rs- 

“We’ll meet ag. - when I return and split the profits. 
May they be ha*“ s< fel” * was carried along 
partner’s eonndenct. 

During the six week >U)wed the morning mail 

had a gay new flourish Post cards and brief letters bore 
the postmarks of my partner’s itinerary: Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, as far west as Omaha 
-—then back on the southern rim of the circuit—Chattan¬ 
ooga, Richmond, Washington. 

From Indianapolis: “Rooked the Midland for five 
hundred.” 

From Columbus: “Thc president of the Columbus 
National forked over two ffmdred and fifty, and when I 
told him they were written bV a kid he fell off his chair.” 

From Chicago: “Dollar a m ile - Collected a cool thousand 
on the first thousand miles.” 

From St. Louis: “This towi 1 is full of dumbbells. Not 
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here with sense enough to know a good thing when 
they see it. Parted with one series for twenty-five dollars 
to pay my way out of town.” 

From Philadelphia: “Last stop. Grabbed a hundred 
and fifty from the Coal and Iron while waiting for the 
train.” 

Finally a telegram. New York: “meet me astor five 
o’clock TO SPLIT PROFITS DO YOU LIKE TO DANCE.” 

It looked like success for my first venture into “national 
advertising.” But what pleased me most was the prospect 
of a date with my partner. It was fun to be considered 
a clever kid by a man of the world. 

I was there an hour too early, very fluttery. At five 
my big jolly partner came through the revolving door. 
He shook my hand heartily and said f “Well, kid, there’s 
nine hundred to sfiare after deducting hiy rations of caviar 
and StatWs de luxe from here to T mbuctoo! And, boy, 
they ate that stuff up! T -re do w^/go to celebrate? What 
does one do with a d-Lx.it gii 1 New York?” 

I blushed violendy, but his impudence was exciting. 
We started up Broadway and swung over to Fifth Avenue. 
After the spirited discussion of our business triumph, 
conversation faltered. 

I tried, “Have you read Main Street ?” 

“Yes, just finished it on my way in.”/ 

“Don’t you think Carol Kennicott is wonderful?” 

“Carol Kennicott is a nitwit.” 

“How can you say that? There are so many women 
like her, trying to bring a little beauty into their lives in 
drab surroundings.” 

“She couldn’t appreciate the worth of that fine 
country doctor she was married to—going his rounds in 
all weathers, delivering babies, amputating a leg at night 
by a kerosene lamp—swell guy. Kid, you’ve got a lot to 
learn.” 



resented that. “What makes you so all-wise? 51 

“I’ve seen a lot of life—and death.” 

* 

We went tea dancing at the Prd Catelan. We had dinner 
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at the Savoy. And that night we saw The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, the silent film, based on Ibafiez’s novel 
foretelling the doom of the world. 

In one of the war scenes, my companion lost his sense 
of time and place, slumped down into his chair, covered 
his eyes with his hands and hoarsely whispered, “Watch 
it, boys! ” His mind had flashed back to a night of horror 
in the battle of the Marne. 

As we walked hUme in the midnight quiet along River¬ 
side Drive, watching the liquid lights in the river reflect 
the lights on the New Jersey shore, he told me of the grim¬ 
ness of war and hit loathing of it . . .of how he used 
to stand in the mu', of the trenches with rain dripping 
on his tin hat and w nder why he was there ... of his 
ghastly trip home on a shin with f ssed >md the wounded, 
the lame and the blind. ame .. 'they’ll erect a statue 
to the fellow who said. ‘At the first sign of war shoot all 
your red-hot patriots! 5 ” 

I sensed that every word he said was true, but it seemed 
wrong for an American ex-soldier to say it. War had not 
yet been debunked for me. 

“You mustn’t think things like that) they’ll only make 
you miserable,” I protested. 

“Why, where have you been? You better take your 
nose out of books and look at life. You might be interest¬ 
ing if you weren’t so naive. Maybe I’ll take time off some 
day and show you around. Anyway, I’ll make a note of 


it.” 


Of course he was right. Until then I had thought that 
work was living. His cocksureness made me resentful. 
“I’m sorry,” I retorted, “but whatever you do wouldn’t 
matter to me.” 
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That makes us even,” he said curtly. We walked on 
in silence. Suddenly he burst out, “I don’t want to bore 
you. Let’s jump into a taxi—that’ll get you home faster.” 

He hailed a cab and we got in, sitting as far apart as 
possible. He offered me a cigarette which I refused, and 
he lit one moodily. 

At the door of my home there was an awkward pause. 
“Good night, my clever little friend,” said Mike. He 
removed his hat, clicked his heels and bowed low. “You’ll 
be seeing me,” he said insolently. 

“I don’t think so, because you don’t interest me.” 

“That’s all right with me, kid. I could interest you 
if I wanted to, but I’m not sure I want to.” 

Some of it may have been coincidence. We met again 
in the lobby of the Garrick Theatre and found that we 
had Theatre Guild tickr r T the same performance, and 
each was alone. He ca^-d for my brother one evening 
when my brother was out. I was reading Keats, and he 
stayed while I read aloud. He asked me to go with him 
to the Griffith film, Way Down East, and in a tender scene 
I saw him reach for his handkerchief and dry a tear. 

Two months after our first meeting we were walking 
on upper Riverside Drive in a high November wind. We 
reached the Point and stood leaning over a fence, looking 
up the dark river from the promontory. 

Mike turned and asked me, “Do you remember what 
Woodrow Wilson said when he was running for Governor 
of New Jersey?” 

“No . . . what did he say?” 

“He appealed to the voters by asking, ‘Will you take 
a sporting chance with me?’” 

“Well, what of it?” 

And he answered, “I’m asking you.” •' 

My reply made my business partner my life partnr 
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Now life itself became exhilarating. I learned 
what my fiance had meant when he said, “take your nose 
out of books and look at life.” We explored the foreign 
sections of the city together and relished native cooking in 
all languages. We walked in the poorest neighbourhoods 
—Hell’s Kitchen, the lower East Side, the East River 
docks, the public markets—and looked in people’s faces, 
reconstructing stories of their lives from what we saw 
there. On Sundays we tools ’ I Winter walks into the 
countiy and talked of books w. had read, plays we had 
seen, and we planned our life together, knowing it would 
never be dull, for we had much to give each other. Mike 
decided to go into the insurance business because he no 
longer wanted to travel, a business that was changing, 
with new forces and new opportunities—and one day he 
would write, for his mind was rich. I knew that I would 
stay in advertising, for I had found the work in which 
I wanted to grow. 

I put new sparkle into the Christmas ads of Franklin 
Simon & Co., and my lilting pleas to express the spirit of 
Christmas in the giving of Franklin Simon gifts were 
quoted with Fletcher’s epigrams at the advertising con¬ 
ferences. I cajoled the New York public to purchase per¬ 
fumes, bags, gloves, scarfs, stockings, handkerchiefs, lingerie 
and negliges in the Store of Individual Shops, and 
lightHeartedly I banged out the final period at the end of 
>he last Christmas ad of foot-warming mules for a heart- 
ming Christmas. 



in 
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days before the holiday I received a telephone, 
cqll from Rose Gossert, a buyer with whom I had been 
friendly at Macy’s. She was the buyer of women’s dresses 
now for Bonwit Teller & Co., the luxurious speciality shop 
across the street. 

“Hello, my dear, I have something important to talk 
over with you. I can’t tell you about it on the phone—will 
you have lunch with me? ” 

In a small restaurant on Thirty-eighth Street, I met my 
former Macy associate, a mature woman now, with fine 
fair skin, dressed in'the height of fashion. She was as 
gracious and friendly as ever, but she seemed more poised, 
more authoritative. 

“How are you getting along, my dear . . . tell me, are 
you happy at Franklin Simon’s?” 

“Happy enough in my work. But, Rose, I’m happy now 
for another reason, and this is a secret—I’m engaged to 
be married!” 

“How marvellous! Do I know him?” 

“I don’t think so, but you’ll be keen about him when 
you do.” 

She seemed concerned as she asked, “Do you intend 
to keep on working after you’re married?” 

“Oh, certainly, we’ve talked that out, and he’s as pleased 
about my work as I am.” 

She smiled and said, “I’m glad you’re marrying a 
man with sense. Then I can tell you what I really 
want to see you about: how would you like to work for 
us?” 

“Why, Rose . . . what do you mean?” 

“We’re creating a new position in the advertising depart¬ 
ment. The advertising manager wants an assistant. I never 
forgot how much I used to enjoy working with you, and 
so I recommended you. Bonwit Teller is such a beautifu 1 
store. You’ll love it!” 
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i^How sweet of you to remember. You look as if 
love it yourself.” 

“I could never tell you how much. Mr. Bonwit is the 
most wonderful man to work for, and the store is the most 
luxurious in America. Mr. Bonwit sends his buyers all 
over the world for beautiful things. I go to Europe twice 
a year myself. Last summer I not only went to the Paris 
Openings, but spent a month travelling to every smart 
resort along the Italian and French Riviera. The buyer 
of the negliges just came back from a trip to India, Siam, 
China and Japan. She brought back garments worth a 
ransom, jewelled and embroidered. There’s no more fas¬ 
cinating store to work for in the whole world!” 

I hung on her words as if I were listening to a tale 
from the Arabian Nights. When she added, “Think of the 
ads you could write about all those beautiful things! 
Come with me—I would like you to meet Mr. Bonwit 
now.” ... I was ready. 

We entered a large wood-panelled office in which the 
walls were hung with lovely paintings, a miniature art 
gallery. 

“This is the young woman I recommended for our 
advertising department, Mr. Bonwit,” said Rose Gossert. 
“She writes those Franklin Simon ads we’ve been 
admiring.” 

A short, gray-haired man rose to greet me. “How do you 
do, my dear. Take off your hat and let me look at you.” 

He walked around to the side of the desk at which I 
stood and studied my face with small, keen eyes. Some¬ 
how I was not embarrassed. I studied his face, too, which 
was on a level with mine. It was rugged and irregular, 
but extraordinarily vital. His most emphatic feature was 
a long, protruding nose. His voice was deeply nasal. He 
ooke as a man of culture, but his words were postmarked 
his German origin. 
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ss Gossert tells me that we cannot afford to have 
you across the street. Mr. Vogel, our advertising manager, 
is looking for someone to help him, and Miss Gossert 
says you are the girl. I think so, too. I don’t care how 
much they are paying you. I will give you three thousand 
dollars more. But you must write like an angel. This is a 
beautiful store and I want beautiful advertising. When 
can you come?” 

I was overpowered. “Thank you, Mr. Bonwit. ... I 
don’t know. ... I haven’t thought about it . . . but 
I am sure I would love to work for you.” 

He turned to Miss Gossert and said, “Take her in and 
introduce her to Vogel ... tell him I like her. Then 
show her my beautiful store and bring her back to me.” 
His short figure had an air of gallantry as he bowed us 
to the door. 

We walked across the hall to the advertising office. 
Behind an oversized desk in an otherwise barren room sat 
a slender gentleman who might have posed for a portrait 
of a bookish college professor. He was all white and silvery, 
his face pale as mist, with silver-rimmed eyeglasses 
and sparse silver hair. His suit and necktie were gray, 
too. He arose as Miss Gossert presented me and extended 
a long, slender hand. 

“This is the young person I’ve been telling you about, 
Milton. We’ve just talked with Mr. Bonwit and he said 
to tell you that he likes her.” 

He addressed me in a dark gray voice as if he were 
about to deliver a lecture. “I am very pleased to welcome 
you and I trust you will be happy. Please come with us 
as soon as possible.” 

I was burning with excitement now. It had all been so 
swift, so undeliberated. I had not been asked to make a 
decision. The decision had been made for me, and I feV 
instinctively that it was right. 
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Miss Gossert took me through the store that was tcTUe - 
my working home for six ye,ars. It was spacious and 
luxurious, like a series of drawing-rooms with very little 
merchandise on display. What I could see was exotic and 
lovely: a glorious blonde mannequin modelling a white 
satin robe de ..style shimmering with mirror discs; a dazzling 
red-haired girl showing a customer a chinchilla wrap; 
negliges like the courtly garments of Hindu princes; 
black lace lingerie, the first I had ever seen. On the main 
floor, an exhibit of richly embroidered Spanish shawls, 
semiprecious jewellery in jade, topaz, aquamarine, amethyst. 
The fragrance of perfume everywhere. It went to my 
head like wine. 

When we returned to Mr. Bonwit’s office I must have 
been shining with enthusiasm. “Mr. Bonwit,” I said, 
“your store is beautiful. So many inspiring things to 
write about!” 

“I make it my business to have the finest things in the 
world for women who have the sense to appreciate them,” 
said Mr. Bonwit, expanding with pleasure. ^ 

I was struck by the beauty of a little painting on the 
wall behind his desk, the head of a woman in profile with 
a lovely luminous face. Instantly he caught the direction 
of my gaze and asked, “Why do you look at that picture?” 

“Because it looks like a Titian.” 

“It is a Titian; no one but Titian would have painted 
those reds, the golden red hair, the flaming red dress, the 
red lips. Come here, my child.” In the middle of a busi¬ 
ness day he became a guide to his personally selected 
gallery. “I would like you to see this Rembrandt, an early 
work, but it shows his great genius. And this is a Van 
Dyck . . . here, is a beautiful Renoir.” We walked about 
the • room together while he pointed out his treasures 
with pride. Then, as if to express his pleasure in my apprecia¬ 
tion he asked, “Do you like the opera? Here, take my 
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for- tonight. Aida is playing, with Rosa Ponselle. 
ope you have a young man to enjoy it with you. Gall 
me tomorrow. Let me know how you liked it—and when 
you will come.” 


Leaving Franklin Simon & Co. was a genial parting 
from friends. I left with the good wishes of everyone, 
from Mr. Franklin Simon to the office boys. My fiance 
met me at the door, and to celebrate my business move, 
escorted me ceremoniously from the west side of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street to the east. Automobiles 
honked their horns as we crossed the snowy road, but we 
were not listening to protests, for in the midst of the traffic 
we set our wedding day for Lincoln’s Birthday. When 
we had crossed the street I was on the brink of a new life. 


The advertising department at Bonwit Teller & Co. 
consisted of Mr. Milton Vogel, Tommy, the office boy, and 
newly added me. The advertising offices were two stark 
rooms. I moved in with Mr. Vogel. Preparations for my 
arrival consisted of a dingy desk with splintered legs and 
a typewriter that had been a contemporary of the original 
Model T Ford. Beauty, so far as the advertising depart¬ 
ment was concerned, evidently came from within. 

“It is simple to observe that I have been overbur¬ 
dened,” said Mr. Vogel professorially. “Perhaps with 
your assistance I will be enabled to realize some of my 
hopes to beautify this store’s advertising. I want to make 
it a thing of art, for fine clothes are an art, akin to paint¬ 
ing and sculpture.” 

I felt like Joan, hearing voices. 

We wer . to the adjoining room and he turned the pages 
of tF advertising record books to show me the advertis- 
’ -g style he had evolved as a one-man job. No merchandise 
illustrations sullied the ads of this exclusive speciality 

DB • 
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ip. They were ornamented with elaborate borders 
derived from the decorative periods of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV. Medallions of gentlemen in powdered curls 
bowing to bewigged and hoop-skirted ladies, courtly 
equipages, cupids, flowers, scrolls and flourishes. These 
were executed by the artist, Rodney Thompson. The 
phrasing was scholastic and formal, but the impression 
of the de luxe was unmistakable. 

The planning of the advertising was conducted without 
conferences, schedules or routines. Mr. Vogel explained, 
in answer to my questions, that he went through the store, 
talked with the buyers, saw their new merchandise, and 
wrote the ads. When they were in proof form, he submitted 
them to Mr. Bonwit. I was to step in and do what I could 
to relieve Mr. Vogel. He glanced at his watch, as if guilty 
of squandering time. 

“As your first assignment,” he said to me, “I would 
suggest that you prepare an advertisement of Jeune Fille 
dresses for the Palm Beach season. Mrs. Mary Laird is 
buyer for that department, and you will find her office on 
the third floor. Introduce yourself as my new associate 
and discuss with her the subject of the advertisement.” 

I was a free lance again, emancipated from rote and 
rule, free to share my enthusiasm over new fashions 
directly with the buyer, free to write as ideas sprang to 
my mind. What a challenge to creative effort! I would 
surprise Mr. Vogel. I would pleast Mr. Bonwit. What a 
job I would do, and how I would love it! 


The entrance to Mrs. Laird’s office was through a stock 
room, filled with dresses that hung on rods the full length 
of the walls on both sides. At the far end was her office, 
its door ajar. I lifted my hand to knock, but what I saw 
through the opening arrested all motion* 

On a. carved high-back armchair sat a queen, dressed 
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xck, handsome and majestic. A hairdresser stood 
over her, waving her glistening white hair with curling 
irons. One jewelled hand was extended to a manicurist, 
the fingertips of the other drooped into a bowl of water. 
Her feet rested on a footstool and a little Negro boy was 
daubing polish on her shoes. 

I stood there gaping, unaware that she could see my 
reflection in the mirror before her on the wall, where she 
was watching the arrangement of her coiffure. Without 
turning her head, the queen addressed the image in the 
mirror with a very unqueenly shout. 

“Who are you!” 

Her voice shocked me out of my fascination. I came 
to with a start and remembered my mission. 

“I’m so sorry, Mrs. Laird. I am Mr. Vogel’s new associate 
in the advertising department. He told me to introduce 
myself.” In confusion I mumbled my name. 

“That means nothing to me,” said Mrs. Laird archly, 
“where did you come from?” 

“Franklin Simon and Company.” 

“Is that all?” 

Not comprehending her sarcasm, I answered seriously, 
“No, Mrs. Laird, I worked for Macy’s before that . . . 
but really . . . does it matter? I am supposed to write an 
ad for—” 

“And what do you think you can do for Bonwit 
Teller?” 

“Write advertising, I hope, and right now I would like 
to write an ad for—” 

“There’s a whole stock room of dresses in there,” she 
said, waving her jewelled hand, “write what you like.” 

The eyes of the hairdresser, the manicurist and the 
bootblack darted back and forth from Mrs. Laird to mr 
during this dialogue, watching her make a gam* of my 
distress. 
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tried once more, desperately. “Mrs. Laird, if yOu 

please, Mr. Vogel told me to get information from you 
for an ad of Jeune Fille dresses for Palm Beach. Won’t 
you tell me—” 

“No, you tell me—isn’t that what you’re here for?” 

I was glad for an excuse to turn away, for the blood 
had surged to my face in an effort to suppress my anger. 

I turned and looked about in the large stock room. A 
stock clerk was unpacking boxes of pastel organdie 
dresses, and they hung on a rack, as fresh as flowers. 
Determined not to retreat from my first assignment, I 
went back to Mrs. Laird. 

“There are some lovely new pastel organdie dresses; 
they would make a fine ad.” 

She threw back her head, and her laughter was loud. 
“Listen to Sixth Avenue trying to teach Fifth Avenue!” 

1 fled from the room, to hide in a dark corner of the 
staircase. This was my introduction to a genre of buyer 
that flourished at Bonwit Teller & Co. in the early twenties, 
the prima donna. 


Six of the women among the buyers of Bonwit Teller & 
Co. earned salaries exceeding twenty thousand dollars 
a year. Each of their departments did an annual business 
of nearly or more than a million dollars, in gowns, coats, 
millinery, corsets, negliges and lingerie, accessories. 
Manufacturers here and abroad figuratively spread the 
red carpet at their approach, and the heads of wholesale 
firms served them solicitously, for the approval of a 
Bonwit Teller buyer meant both prestige and profit. 
Neither intellect nor culture was the source of their 
strength. It was the millinery buyer’s boast that it was not 
necessary to know French in order to deal with France— 
look at her, she had been to Paris thirty-four times with¬ 
out speak; <T a word of their language—they respect you 
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for it. It was buying power, guided by taste, which 
had been developed under the domination of a business 
head to whom taste and beauty were a creed. These buyers 
travelled to Europe at least twice each year on the most 
de luxe liners and occupied rooms reserved for royalty 
at palatial foreign hotels. Almost every buying trip to 
European markets included a rest or cure at a leading 
resort or spa, for such talent had to be kept in good health. 
Guided by the directing genius of Mr. Paul Bonwit, theirs 
was a quest for the luxury of the world. 


How could I report my defeat to Mr. Vogel? I was 
there to help him, not to add to his trials. And yet the ad 
must be written, and I had no information. 

“Mr. Vogel, I must have offended Mrs. Laird by intrud¬ 
ing at an untimely moment. I couldn’t find out what she 
wants to advertise. I’m so sorry.” 

Mr. Vogel seemed even sorrier than I was. “That is 
my fault for sending you without the preface of a formal 
introduction. It is so long since I have had anyone to assist 
me that I overlooked the difficulties you might encounter. 
Come with me and we will make a tour of the store to 
amend my oversight.” 

We returned to Mrs. Laird’s office and found her 
coiffed, manicured, shoe-shined, scented and imposing. 
Mr. Vogel introduced me courteously, and added, “My 
new associate and I are seeking some of your inimitable 
Jeune Fille dresses for a Palm Beach advertisement.” 

Mrs. Laird glowed, and her voice was dulcet. If 
she remembered having seen me before, she v'as Sarah 
Bernhardt at hiding it. She acknowledged the- introduction 
with a tiny tilt of her head and said to Mr- Vogel, “Come, 
Milton, and I’ll show you some ne' vV pastel organdie 
dresses I bought for an ad.” 

I steadied myself by taking no<- es< From this 
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■inning a friendship later developed that endured until 
her recent death. 

The finished ad pleased Mr. Vogel, and to my delight 
Mr. Bon wit came into the office to tell me, “My dear child, 
that’s what I like! ” 

Mr. Paul Bonwit seemed to have been born five cen¬ 
turies out of time. His personality was that of an Italian 
Doge of the Renaissance, master of his domain, patron 
of the arts, fabulously generous in appreciation of talent, 
apoplectic in rage against incompetence or poor taste. 
His reactions were instantaneous, his approval warming 
as the sun, his displeasure destructive as lightning. He 
bowed to only two directing forces: his love of beauty 
and the volcanic surge of his emotions. 

On one of his trips to Paris, in an intimate night club, 
a dark-eyed Italian singer charmed him with her native 
songs. Against her olive skin gleamed a necklace of angel- 
skin coral. She smoked a cigarette from a slender tube of 
tortoise shell. Mr. Bonwit invited her to his table, and 
over champagne glasses they talked far into the night. 
The next morning Mr. Bonwit was on a train to Capri, 
where he purchased the finest collection of gem coral ever 
to be presented by an American store, then on to Venice, 
where he collected long vampire cigarette holders of tortoise 
shell to be launched as a new fad by Bonwit Teller & Co. 

He bought as he travelled, a creature of impulse. If his 
bo. & stopped at Gibraltar, it meant a purchase of Spanish 
mantii’las and shawls. On a trip to Constantinople he 
admired black amber prayer chains in’ the seraglio of a 
Sultan, and invested in a collection for the store. In Hun¬ 
gary,. between trains en route to Bucharest, he purchased 
a magnificent arr«y 0 f Magyar jewellery. On a tour of 

dy he collected vestments of princes of the Church, 
^cades and golu . encrU sted velvets, to be made into 
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ing bags, slippers and pillows. He saw an ostric 
feather ballet in Paris, and soon the shop fluttered with 
ostrich in negliges, evening wraps and feather fans. 

He could not resist a beautiful thing, and sometimes 
he bought for the sheer joy of personal possession. His 
greatest exhilaration came from buying paintings. He 
purchased old masters with religious fervour and considered 
it a triumph when the work of some little-known artist 
whose talent he had recognized was later exhibited at an 
American art gallery or purchased by a museum. He 
heard a performance of Die Meistersinger in Berlin and. 
assisted the entire opera company to put on a season of 
German opera in New York. 

At the office of his Paris commissionaire, Mr. Bonwit 
always reviewed the samples of merchandise ordered by 
his buyers. He was delighted by an evening handbag 
made entirely of tiny rhinestones held together by fine, 
hand-knotted mesh. The accessory buyer had ordered 
fifty. He sent for the maker, who said that the delivery 
would take a long time because this was the largest order 
he had ever received and the work was tedious. Mr. Bonwit 
advanced him enough money to train twenty-five more 
workers, and ordered two hundred and fifty bags. At 
forty-five dollars apiece, they were the sensation of a 
Christmas season! 

The patrons of Bonwit Teller & Co. looked to the shop 
for new thrills in beauty, novelty and extravagance. The 
head of the store never disappointed them. 


February twelfth was drawing near, my wedding d'. 
My fiance shared my belief that it would hardly be 
to ask for time off for a honeymoon trip when J 
my new advertising position for just five we'*’ 

Birthday fell on a Sunday. We would 1 
day and back to work on Monday. No 
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e shop, for who would be interested? Moreove: 
ad planned to keep my maiden name, so that my per¬ 
sonal life would not intrude in my work. We had found 
a small apartment in the Murray Hill district within a 
few blocks of the store, and I believed that I had organized 
my life for the double role of wife and business woman. 

Late one afternoon in February I was alone in the office 
clicking my typewriter. I pulled a snapshot of my fiance 
out of my handbag and propped it up before me to look 
at as I worked. Suddenly I was startled by Mr. Bonwit’s 
voice, directly behind me. My first impulse was to hide 
the picture, but he had seen it. 

“Who is that good-looking young fellow, your sweet¬ 
heart?” 

I was tongue-tied, and just looked sheepish. 

“That’s right,” he commented, “a nice girl like you 
ought to get married.” 

Then I blurted it out, “I’m going to, Mr. Bonwit, next 
Sunday.” 

“That’s wonderful!” he said warmly, picking up the 
snapshot and studying it. “Next Sunday? Then you must 
have a honeymoon. A young husband and wife should 
have a chance to get acquainted. Go ahead, take two 
weeks, but be sure to come back—and don’t have any 
babies right away. Come with me a minute.” 

I followed him into his office, inarticulate with delight. 
He sat down at his desk, picked up his fountain pen, 
wrote a cheque, banged the blotter on it with his heavy fist 
and pressed it into my hand. 

“Good luck, my dear. Buy yourself a wedding present 
me, 

I could compose myself enough to unfold it, I 
big, bold handwriting, “One hundred and 
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returned from my wedding trip with a holy zeal to 
help make Bonwit ’Teller’s advertising the most artistic 
and best written in the world. AH that I had learned from 
tours of museums, art galleries and libraries would now 
flow into my work. In April, at Easter time, with the 
fervour of a young bride, I wanted to write a bridal ad, 
telling the story of wedding traditions to add sentiment 
to the selection of a wedding gown and trousseau from 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 

Mr. Vogel said that he could hardly rise to the occasion. 
I should go ahead and see it through from beginning 
to end. I asked Mr. Rodney Thompson, the artist, to 
create a drawing harmonious with the Bonwit Teller 
style, showing brides of ages past emerging from a wedding 
chest, and in the centre, larger than the others, a bride 
symbolic of 1923. In the border he was to entwine doves, 
wedding bells and bridal bouquets. The buyers had 
learned of my marriage from Mr. Bonwit, and they were 
touched by the idea of the bridal ad, for which they spread 
their most luxurious finery before me. 

For the Bridc-to-Be Who Begins at the Easter Bells of April to 
Prepare For the Wedding Bells of June. 

THE TROUSSEAU 

Expressing the Eternal Language of 
“Beauty, Old But Ever New” 

The cherished traditions of the brides of yesterday who 
stitched love’s labour into their trousseaux are preserved for 
the brides of tomorrow in Bonwit Teller & Co. fineries for 
life’s fairest festival—the wedding. 

THE BRIDAL HEAD-DRESS was introduced by the Anglo 
Saxon bride who bound up her flowing tresses after 
ceremony as a sign of acquiescence. 

THE BRIDAL FLOWERS. The hymeneal gaiT 
Greeks were leaves of myrtle and olive, V 
white and purple flowers. 

Di 
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^tkE LOVERS’ KNOT introduced by the Danes i 
'ninth century was called “trufola,” troth. 

THE WEDDING RING. The virgin gold symbolized love’s 
purity, and its endlessness love’s eternity. 

THE WEDDING GIFTS hark back to the days of Saxon 
England, when only practical necessities were given— 
except knives and scissors, which were supposed to cut the 
matrimonial knot. 

THE OLD SHOE is a reminiscence of the manner in which 
the father of the bride expressed his objection to the robber 
bridegroom. 

Added to this were ecstatic descriptions of Bonwit 
Teller wedding gowns, bridal veils, bridesmaids’ dresses, 
negliges, trousseau lingerie and corsets. 

The ad appeared in Sunday’s Times and Tribune . 
Early Monday morning the operator called me on the 
telephone and told me to report to Mr. Bonwit at once, 
on the main floor. This was a distress signal, and I hurried 
down with misgivings. I walked across the wide aisle 
from the elevator to the centre of the store, where Mr. 
Bonwit stood with an impressive white-haired gentleman, 
about a head taller than himself. He presented me to 
Mr. Harry Winter, advertising representative of the New 
fork Evening Journal. 

“So,” he said to the man beside him, “you would like 
to run that bride’s ad in your paper. Well, my friend, you 
have good taste—that’s a beautiful ad. See, this is the 
little girl who created it. She just got married, and she 
thinks marriage is beautiful.” Before an audience of the 
entire main floor sales force and a few early customers, 
bowed low, raised my fingertips to his lips and said, 
the hand that wrote that ad!” 

- looked at his companion with a sneer, “But 
blish it in your lousy paper, and what’s more, 
v contract.” 
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They walked together toward the elevator. 

• Storm followed sunshine in the life of Mr. Bonwit. I 
returned to the advertising department in a glow, eager 
to think up more ideas to please him. From his office 
I heard his voice, thundering. Swear words. Torrents of 
abuse. A crash. In fear for his safety, I rushed across the 
hall. His secretary was not at her desk, so I hurried in. 
Mr. Bonwit’s face was purple. His veins stood out at the 
temples. A beautiful Chinese crystal elephant that had 
stood as an ornament on his desk lay on the floor, its 
trunk severed from its body. I looked at Mr. Harry Winter. 
His face was as white as his hair. Mr. Bonwit slumped 
into his chair, panting. I poured a glass of water from 
the thermos bottle on his desk and offered it to him. 

He waved it aside and said, “Never mind that. Open 
the cabinet and bring me the brandy and brandy glasses.” 
He picked up the crystal elephant and tried to fit the 
broken parts together. 

I set the brandy and glasses on his desk. Slowly, deliber¬ 
ately, he poured a little into each glass, offered one to 
the Journal representative and took the other himself. 

Like two old friends, genially passing an hour in a 
cafe, they sat at opposite sides of his big desk and started 
sipping their brandy. Mr. Bonwit picked up his fountain 
pen and scrawled his signature across the face of a New 
fork Evening Journal newspaper contract. 

“There, you goddamn fool!” and he pushed it across 
his desk. 

I slipped out, limp with the rise and fall of emotional 
tides at Bonwit Teller & Co. 
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“MAKE IT A THING OF ART” 

During that summer, while Mr. Bonwit and the 
buyers were abroad attending the Paris Openings and 
travelling on the continent, I had an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the reserved, scholarly gentleman 
who was my advertising chief. 

Mr. Milton Vogel had been with Bonwit Teller & Go. 
since its early days on Twenty-third Street. In 1911, when 
the store moved to its Fifth Avenue headquarters, he 
became its vice-president, in charge of advertising and 
publicity. His devotion to making the store a landmark of 
luxuiy in women’s apparel was as intense as Mr. Bonwit’s, 
but his enthusiasm was veiled by his shy, academic 
manner. He had earned the respect of everyone in the 
; organization, but in his company there was neither 
informality nor ease. His speech was oratorical, his vocabu¬ 
lary polysyllabic, his simplest remarks ornamented with 
classical allusions and literary quotations. The buyers 
accepted the weight of his opinions, even when they under¬ 
stood only half his words. I had come to appreciate the 
scope of his knowledge, his allegiance to beauty and his 
longing to lift Bonwit Teller’s advertising to the plane of 
art. We sat down together to make plans for Fall advertising 
as if we were working for a Cause. 

I asked him, “Why have you confined the ornamenta- 
of Bonwit Teller’s ads to just one decorative period 
■'*re is the whole world’s heritage of centuries of 
upon?” 

’ion of the eighteenth century is identified 
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advertising now,” he explained, “ 
the pages of the newspapers know a Bonwit 
Teller ad before they read the name plate.” 

“Yes, but they can get so used to one style that they 
may think it’s always the same ad—we can leave the 
Greeks to Franklin Simon’s, but let’s claim the rest of 
art history for Bonwit Teller. You see how it worked in 
the bridal ad. Mr. Rodney Thompson can continue to 
make the drawings so that there need be no change in the 
basic style.” 

At first he was open-minded, then enthusiastic, and 
soon we outdid each other with suggestions for sources 
of inspiration. 

“How about a scene from the Spanish court of the 
sixteenth century, the zenith of its grandeur, to illustrate an 
ad of courtly evening gowns?” 

“What could be more fitting to illustrate a fur ad than a 
scene from czarist St. Petersburg, with royal ladies wrapped 
in Russian furs, racing through the snow in a troika?” 

With pedantic conversation we planned a development 
of the Bonwit Teller advertising style. 

Mr. Vogel confided to me that it had long been his wish 
to illustrate ads not with drawings at all, but with sculpture. 
What did I think of a sculptured frieze of fashion, 
depicting ladies from all the important periods of fashion 
history? The possibility seemed superb to me. He knew 
the very man to do it, an elderly French sculptor with 
Academy honours, who now lived in poverty somewhere 
in northern New Jersey. 

We set forth on a Summer day to visit his studio, armed 
with a documented sequence of historic costume plates 
In a tumble-down shack that served as a studio in t 
of his tiny cottage, we planned an arch of fashio" 
modelled in clay, spanning the history of the 
medieval days to the French Directoire 
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the Directoire seemed uncouth to Mr. Vogel. What a 
startling step in advertising it would be when this master¬ 
piece would be photographed and reproduced with third- 
dimensional effectiveness to embellish an advertisement 
introducing our collection of original Paris models for 
Fall! Over the sculptured arch we planned to inscribe 
the quotation, “Costumes are but a material record of 
the great ideals that swayed the nations at the time of 
their creation.” 

It never occurred to us to question whether these elaborate 
decorations would help to sell more merchandise. They 
were intended to beautify the advertising, and by this 
fact alone they seemed justified. Perhaps they served 
their purpose by identifying luxury and authority in dress 
with a'store that catered to women who had the taste and 
the means to wear the world’s best. For Bonwit Teller & 
Co. was doing more than nine million dollars of business 
annually, at a handsome profit. 

“Where the hell-and-back is Milton?” bellowed a power¬ 
ful voice. Into the advertising office strode a big, square¬ 
faced, redheaded individual, who planted himself in the 
middle of the floor. 

I poked my head out from my corner in the next room. 
“He’s through the store, but I’ll phone the operator to 
locate him. Who shall I say—” 

“Is the spindle-shanked professor swell enough to have 
a secretary these days?” 

“Not exactly. . . . I’m his associate in the advertising 
department.” As I picked up the telephone receiver 
Mr. Vogel entered the office. 

"he jovial visitor, almost twice his size, walloped Mr. 
n the shoulder and pumped his hand. “How the devil 
'ton—and how’s P.J., the caliph of the Bonwits? 

• a Juno with violet eyes on the main 



ever kicked off there’d be a string of weeping Aphrodites 
’round the world! Now for the reason why your office 


is blazing with the sunshine of my presence—you’re 
spilling a lot of fancy printer’s ink in the ads these days. 
Dig me out a few of your literary outbursts to reproduce 
in my journal.” 

“I’m glad you appreciate our effort to create outstanding 
advertising, Morris. Much of it can be attributed to the 
ability of my young associate here.” 

“What, this kid? Salutations, sister! I doff my bonnet.” 

Just then Mr. Bonwit’s secretary called for Mr. Vogel. 

“Sorry I must leave you, Morris, but I’m sure that my 
colleague will assist you to obtain the proofs of the ads 
you wish to reproduce.” 

“Thanks, Milton.” 

I was left alone with this rare personality. 

“Hello, sister; I’m Morris Crawford.” 

So this, in the flesh, was the man whose name I had 
seen signed to so many articles in Women's Wear Daily, 
the newspaper of retailing that is regarded as the holy 
bible of the industry. How often I had read his exhorta¬ 
tions encouraging the use of historic source material to 
improve American textile design, urging American manu¬ 
facturers to elevate the standards of taste and quality 
in the garment trades. 

“You don’t have to introduce yourself, Mr. Crawford. 
I feel that I know you through your articles.” 

“H’m, the girl has good taste in literature.” He leaned 
over my desk confidentially. “When I read the new ads 
I thought that either Milton had gotten a shot of the elixir 
of youth, or that some snappy young dame was writing 
them—damn good, too.” 

I couldn’t help smiling. “Thanks for the compliment, 
kind sir.” 
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cy-rist, I wish something like that would happen to 
the textile industry!” 

“Like what?” 

“It needs somebody to give it a jab in the veins. It 
isn’t as if good textile designers don’t exist in America— 
there are plenty of talented young artists, some in my 
own studio at the paper, who never get a look-in because 
the needle trades are hamstrung by a bunch of nose¬ 
picking Armenians who buy their prints from Paris but 
wouldn’t trust an American silk manufacturer to sell them 
anything but plain navy blue georgette! But do the fabric 
boys deserve any better? Like hell they do. Last Summer, 
when Carter and Carnarvon shovelled up the bones of 
King Tutankhamen, the old Egyptian playboy, what 
happened? Every screw-ball artist saw a chance to grab 
off some shekels by drawing phony Egyptian art for textile 
designs, and between the dumb fabric manufacturers 
and dumber dress manufacturers they plastered women 
with those god-awful eyesores from here to Harlem— 
prints with pyramids, mummies, and Cleopatra’s asps. 
Now, if a spiffy shop like this and a girl like you who 
can write honest-to-god appreciation for something beautiful 
would ever go on a crusade for decent fabric designs, made 
right here in America- 

“Say, come down to my office and I’ll show you enough 
fabrics with fine designs (provided that lousy fire trap 
hasn’t burned down since I left there) to give the whole 
fabric industry ideas for the next half a century, and 
that’s understatement. No time like the present. I’m off 
to the bungalow now. Dig up those ads I asked you for 
and come along.” 

Swept by this torrent, I pulled the proofs of some of our 
recent important Sunday ads out of the files and dashed 
off a note to explain my errand to Mr. Vogel. 

Mr. Crawford boomed right on. 
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faybe we can get the American textile industry 
of its fog and give the French fabric makers a run for 
their money. The reason why the French have artists 
instead of hacks designing their textiles is because they are 
encouraged by French dressmakers. Maybe we’ve got an 
idea—are you ready, sister?” 

I accompanied Mr. Morris D. C. Crawford to the 
ancient, rickety building on Thirteenth Street where 


Women’s Wear Daily was managed, written, edited and 
published. On an upper floor, above the roaring presses 
and editorial offices, a group of haphazard rooms served 
as Mr. Crawford’s headquarters. The largest room was a 
studio. Here young artists were bent over their drawing 
boards, sketching illustrations for Mr. Crawford’s articles 
and creating patterns for textile designs. Piled in open trunks, 
strewn over tables and chairs, were pieces of old and lovely 
textiles which they were using for inspiration. These came 
to life with Mr. Crawford’s highly flavoured explanations. 

“This fragile scrap beneath its protecting glass was 
once the loincloth of a pre-Inca Rudolph Valentino. The 
motif is a bird’s head, symbol of fruitfulness. 

“See these wax-dyed cottons? A little native batik from 
the shores of the Ganges. 

“And these you will recognize as Javanese sarongs 
that once wound their way about the coffee-coloured hips 
of Javanese virgins. 

“These French brocades are from Creton, the village 


name. 


in Normandy from which cretonnes get their 
Cecile here is swiping a design which some cretonne manu¬ 
facturer will print by the mile and then sell to a smock 
manufacturer who will make it into smocks to sell to 
Macy’s. Then Cecile will trot over to Macy’s and buy 
herself a cretonne smock because she likes the pretty 
design. What about it, Cecile?” He chucked apple-faced 
Cecile under the chin. 


.MW/sr^N 
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this is an early American wood block with which 
some Colonial swain pounded rose buds into calico to dress 
his Sunday girl.” 

What fun, and what inspiration! Instead of sitting in a 
library decipering ponderous books about the history 
of textile design, here I was among the textiles about 
which the books were written. 

“You’ve made us a gift of our next Sunday ad, Mr. 
Crawford, if Bonwit Teller’s buyers think that smart 
women will wear dresses of printed materials this Summer 
—how am I ever to thank you?” 

“By putting enough guts into it so that I can reproduce 
it in Women's Wear to fill up space for which I would 
otherwise have to compose deathless prose. Then I can 
take a day off* nd go fishing. Help yourself, sister, if you 
ever want any 'these rags to trim your windows.” 

The result of this visit was to be the first of many ads 
and related window displays in which the history of art 
and decorative design was made to live again in current 
fashion. 

When 1 returned to the shop, fabric patterns were 
dancing before ny eyes. I looked over the fashion photo¬ 
graphs sent by ir Paris office of smart women snapped 
at leading Fren'cr resorts. Here and there, among the long- 
waisted, ankle-k jth tubes that were the leading dress 
fashions at Deauville, Cannes, Biarritz, an unmistakable 
print! These would undoubtedly influence the coming 
Summer’s fashions in America. 

What did Vogue say about it? “Silks Will Be Gay” 
was the headline of an article in the current issue— 
“printed crepes, return of foulard, georgette in Persian 
designs.” And in another article: “The Tide of Cotton 
Rises—Javanese batik, great birds of plumage, flowers. 
Chinese printed linen, chintz, East Indian linen, worn 
with big hats and parasols.” 
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this evidence to Miss Gossert and Mrs. Laira 
and asked if they believed '.hat dresses of printed silks 
and cottons were a trend of Sufficient importance to sponsor 
in a big Sunday ad. The’/ both thought that women 
were ready for a change from the plain-colour crepes and 
georgettes that had lived so long in fashion. For Summer 
they had bought the most exotic patterns they could find. 

“Let’s look at the newest models and see how many 
different textures we can find in printed dresses, and how 
many different influences we can trace in their patterns.” 
They didn’t know what I was up to, but they liked to 
exhibit their new dresses. 

To my amazement, many of the designs were derived, 
almost reproduced, from the original sources I had seen 
in Mr. Crawford’s office. Crepe de chine dresses with 
Persian Paisley designs. Chiffons with East Indian patterns 
and colourings. Silk foulard dresses with Hindu floral 
motifs. Linen dresses with big splashy patterns from the 
South Seas. Organdie dresses with blossom patterns of 
English chintz. Mr. Crawford was right. Most of these lovely 
fabrics were French or English. I wouldn’t mention that, 
for if I could help, even ever so little, to give a spurt 
to good textile designing in America, without disturbing 
the faith of Bo^wit Teller customers who believed that 
everything smart in fashion came from abroad. . . . 

At the library that night I checked over the notes I 
had taken as Mr. Crawford talked, and the ad was ready 
to be written. 


The Renaissance of 
FIGURED FABRIC GOWNS 


Art, history and fashion collaborated to revive the vogue of 
figured fabrics, lifting the veil of ancient civilizations from 
Peru to Persia, scouring the wide world from Java to Japan 
in quest of beauty in design, and evolving the Renaissance of 
the gown of simple lines with pattern its only adornment. 
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„„„ Occasion Gowns of Patterned Textiles for Women arid 
the Jeune Fille with Designs Reproduced or Derived from Ancient, 

Textiles. 

BODY PAINTING was the first expression of design among 
pre-historic tribes. 

THE WORLD'S FIRST FABRICS, woven probably from 
5,000 to 20,000 b.c., were unearthed during a nineteenth 
century drought in Switzerland, when the receding lakes 
brought to light the relics of an early valley civilization in 
villages built on spikes. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DESIGN. Early design was largely 
symbolic—the entire reason for ornament being propitia¬ 
tory. Among the pre-Inca Peruvians, cat forms signified 
terror, bird forms fruitfulness, human forms militaristic 
or religious expressions. 

APPLICA TION OF DESIGN. The two methods of applying 
design to textiles were born in India—painting with colour 
or dyeing with wax. 

WOOD BLOCK PRINTING. The derivation of hand block 
printing from wood was the result of association in the 
primitive mind of wood carving and dyes and their applica¬ 
tion to fabric. 

ROLLER PRINTING. Printing designs on textiles with 
rollers was invented by Thomas Bell, a Scotchman, in 1770. 

IN AMERICA. John Hewson, an Englishman, brought back 
printing fabrics to America at the invitation of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

A MILE AN HOUR is the rate at which one of our modern 
mills prints textiles at Lawrence, Mass. 


In panels on both sides of the research story were headings 
of the names of ten printed fabrics with descriptions 
of Bonwit Teller dresses in newest expressions of the 
Summer mode. The ad was illustrated with a border of 
motifs from an old Paisley shawl, and a medallion inserted 
at the bottom showed East Indian natives at work on 
primitive block printing. 

When the ad was set up I took a first proof down to 
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Mr. JSGrawford. He read it through, punched bis desk and 
bellowed, “Bless you, sister! What a blood transfusion 
this will be to the anaemic veins of the textile boys! What 
did P.J. say?” 

“Mr. Bonwit said we could use the entire Fifth Avenue 
front of windows for a display to illustrate the idea. I’ll 
take you at your word and borrow your ‘rags’ for atmo¬ 
sphere—did you really mean that I could?” 

Mr. Crawford assisted me in matching the old textiles 
from his collection to their modern counterparts in Bonwit 
Teller dresses, and we planned a window display like 
a museum exhibit, writing explanatory cards to tell the 
derivation of each design. 

This ad appeared on a Sunday in May, and when 
the window curtains were parted on Monday morning the 
whole Fifth Avenue front of the store dramatized The 
Renaissance of Figured Fabric Gowns. Crowds pressed 
their faces against the window glass throughout the week. 
Letters poured in from customers, art instructors, artists, 
designers, textile firms. Mr. Crawford wrote in Women’s 
Wear Daily: 

This morning Bonwit.Teller & Co. has a most interesting 
window display. It contains a collection of dresses of 
printed fabrics together with a series of documents from 
the design department of Women’s Wear Daily. This window 
may be a turning point, marking a new and significant 
fashion in printed fabrics. ... 

We have resources for design in this country equal to 
those existing in any other country. We have retail estab¬ 
lishments capable of appreciating the best in industrial 
art, and with the'courage and resources adequate to their 
favourable presentation to the public. There is no reason to 
doubt that this move on the part of a great speciality shop 
such as Bonwit Teller & Co. should go a long way toward 
setting a vogue for printed fabrics. For this they deserve the 
consideration of the industry, and it is to be hoped that a 
vigorous effort will be made by the industry in co-operative 
spirit. 
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nder * the reproduction of the Bonwit Teller ad in 
Women's Wear Daily > this blurb appeared: 

INTEREST IN FIGURED FABRICS 
ENHANCED BY AD DESCRIBING 

THE EVOLUTION OF TEXTILE PRINTING 

Something of the romance of the East, the birthplace of 
design in textiles, is woven into this advertisement by 
Bonwit Teller & Co. of the Renaissance of Figured Fabric 
Gowns. They have taken the human story that is rolled up 
in every article of merchandise and increased by just that 
much the public's interest in the goods. 

The birth pangs of civilization itself are bound up in the 
history of textiles, and a glimpse of this struggle for life is 
given in the advertisement. Atmosphere is lent by the sketch 
at the bottom depicting East Indians at work on the laborious 
process of hand block printing from wood. Other pictures 
flash to the reader's mind as she reads the imaginatively 
worded text. 

The material advertised is nicely suggested in the figured 
background of the panel at the top with the maidens in 
quaint attire leaning over. The heavy ornate border, char¬ 
acteristic of Bonwit Teller advertisements, is particularly 
appropriate here, and the hand-lettered type is perfectly 
co-ordinated with it. The display achieves the effect of 
dignity and luxury associated with ancient textiles and 
designs modelled after them. 

The co-operative spirit of the industry soon manifested 
itself. Cheney Silks, Mallinson’s Silks and many other 
leading textile firms reproduced parts of the text and 
illustrations of the Bonwit Teller ad in advertisements 
of their own, as a background for claims of leadership 
and originality in the artistic development of their designs. 

“ American prints ascend to Fashion's throne,” said the 
advertisement of the Oriental Silk Printing Co., £C with 
congratulations to Bonwit Teller & Co. for their inspira¬ 
tional advertisement.” 

Mr. Crawford had given me the keys to a new world of 
inspiration for advertising and display. Soon after the 
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6 f “Figured Fabrics” he extended another invita- 

tionT 

“Hello, sister! I know a guy over at the Brooklyn 
Museum who wouldn’t make a toothful for a cannibal 
. . . just came back from the Belgian Congo . . . 
brought a lot of Congo art. His name is Stewart Culin. 
I’ve got a private car run by the I.R.T. in which we can 
haul our carcasses over to Brooklyn—want to come along? ” 

On the subway trip to Brooklyn, Mr. Crawford was 
thinking of his friend and colleague. From comments 
that punctuated his reflections, I gathered a few bio¬ 
graphical notes about the man we were on our way to 
meet. 

“One of the greatest scholars I have ever known, and 
certainly the most modest. Profound philosopher. Founded 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Fore¬ 
most among early American ethnologists. Speaks 
volumes for his versatility and intelligence that he should 
step out of Iris role of academic scholarship and take so 
prominent a part in the upbuilding of decorative arts in 
this city. If he trekked all the way to Africa for a collec¬ 
tion, he probably sees in savage art potent forces that 
will lead to the creation of new trends in fundamental 
beauty.” As if apologizing for an intellectual sally, he 
added, “Whew!” ' 

As we walked through the corridors of the Brooklyn 
Museum, Mr. Crawford told me that the famous Oriental 
exhibits had been assembled and arranged by Mr. Culin, 
He pointed out a fascinating collection of children’s toys 
from many lands and many peoples since earliest civiliza¬ 
tions, and an exhibit of games of chance from all parts 
of the world. 

“Culin’s idea of a museum,” said Mr. Crawford. By 
this time I felt as if I had read a preface to the mind and 
spirit of the curator of the Brooklyn Museum. 
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in 



ntil then I had visited museums as 
research worker, standing before the exhibits in glass 
cases, patiently taking notes. I knew nothing of the reso¬ 
lute spirits that braved hardship and physical danger in 
their quest for strange records of the human race; nothing 
of the scholarly minds that delved and studied, planned 
and organized so that the public might have visual chron¬ 
icles of the arts and crafts of the world. 

With Mr. Crawford’s guidance a museum was to become 
alive and personal. 

Mr. Gulin came out of his office to welcome us. He 
and Mr. Crawford clasped hands with the joy of fraternal 
reunion. Mr. Crawford’s “boy friend” was a scholar 
nearing seventy, short in stature, with white hair that 
grew in little clumps and tufts. His eyes danced mischievously 
with the gleam of a small boy. His hands darted like quick¬ 
silver. When pleased he stuck out a small pink tongue 
and rocked back and forth on his toes and heels as if unable 
to contain his glee. 

Mr. Crawford rejoiced in the safety of his colleague. 
“Nice of the black bushmen to spare you the fate of the 
British expedition ■ of 1897—I guess your chops are too 
lean and indigestible. They ate those boys down to the 
last hair.” 

“The British punitive expedition must have left a pro¬ 
found impression,” replied Mr. Culin. 

“Did Peter go with you?” asked Mr. Crawford. Peter 
was evidently the plump gray cat that was rubbing her 
fur against Mr. Culin’s trousers. 

“Peter was my companion, guide and mascot, there as 
here. I like his company because he isn’t too intellectual. 
I sqppose the savages thought he was the white man’s 
charm. As luck would have it, they were more than 
usually polite.” 

Mr. Culin led us to the door of his office, and there, 
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:nly, the orderliness of the museum stopped. Wi 
was a confusion that made the research department of 
Women’s Wear Daily seem as neat as a filing cabinet. It 
was almost impossible to step inside the room, so crammed 
with loot brought back by Mr. Gulin from the 
Belgian Congo. Shields, spears, drums, masks, strange 
wood carvings and bronzes, sacrificial brass bowls caked 
a half inch thick with dried human blood—the art of 
savage Africa! 

Mr. Crawford’s felicitous comments of appreciation 
and my gasps of wonder as he held forth these weird 
tokens for our inspection set Mr. Culin’s eyes twinkling, 
and he waved his expressive little hands for us to follow 
him to the basement. There, under arc lights, artisans of 
the museum were repairing Congo boats, reconstructing 
grass huts and mounting Bushongo raffia fabrics. These 
were woven with a pile-knot embroidery of grasses into 
geometric patterns of startling beauty, stained in the red¬ 
dish brown and sepia of tropical fruit and nut dyes. It 
seemed incredible that this amazing collection could have 
been assembled from the heart of the savage world by 
this frail, elderly scholar. 

I was particularly fascinated by the compelling beauty 
of the raffia fabrics. 

“Wouldn’t these be smart reproduced in cotton with 
their raised patterns done in a thick knot embroidery? 
They would make beautiful simple dresses, trimmed per¬ 
haps with carved wood buttons and buckles in the shapes 
of these Congo masks and statuettes.” 

This elected me to their secret society. Mr. Culin 
started loading my arms with savage art. Mr. Crawford 
collected a few unwieldy trophies, and we left the 
museum together like a Congo tribe on the march with 
its possessions. On the long trip back to New York in a 
taxi caravan, we laid plans to bring the Congo to Fifth 
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ll&y^fitie. We would have the textiles reproduced 
machine embroidery on natural unbleached muslin. We 
would have a wood carver make buttons and buckles of 
teakwood and ebony. We would work with a handcraft 
jeweller to execute bracelets, brooches and rings with exotic 
faces and masks of the Congo. We would make Congo 
art a fashion! 

When we dumped our plunder on the floor of the adver¬ 
tising department we almost bowled over Mr. Vogel. He 
saw, as we did, that fashions derived from Congo art 
would capture the imagination of the smart public. But 
none of us foresaw, with the vision of Mr. Culin, that in 
the smooth, sculptured planes of the bony heads and 
masks created by savage artists, was the first inspiration 
for an entirely new movement in decorative design which 
would come to be known as “Modern.” 

Miss Gossert and Mrs. Laird were stimulated by the 
exotic designs and offered their whole hearted co-opera¬ 
tion. We went to a textile firm that specialized in 
embroideries and watched the machines reproduce with 
almost human skill the native patterns on the bark-fibre 
fabrics. We worked with Mr. Edward L. Mayer, one of 
the great creative artists of the dress industry, to translate 
the haunting beauty of Congo art into simple clothes 
in the spirit of the day. 

To illustrate the advertisement announcing this unusual 
fashion presentation we pictured a brooding Benine head 
towering from a high pole neck against a rising sun. 

BONWIT TELLER & CO. 
has the honour to present 

AN EXHIBIT OF FASHIONS 
INSPIRED BY ORIGINAL AFRICAN CONGO ART 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
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window with the Bonwit Teller dresses, hats and 
jewellery inspired by the African Congo were the treasures 
from the Brooklyn Museum authoritatively documented 
with explanatory cards. Mr. Culin had travelled from 
Samoa to Tibet, but it was a decade since he had seen 
Fifth Avenue. He made the long subway trip to inspect 
our display. When he saw this marriage of Congo art 
with current fashion his pleasure was unbounded. It had 
been his life’s labour to build a museum that would not 
be a mausoleum of dead art, but an inspiration to vital 
modern industrial design. Here was an expression of his 
dream, realized through the collaboration of understanding 
friends and a store where creative originality was a creed. 

He had the entire exhibit transferred to the Brooklyn 
Museum, to illustrate, in connection with his permanent 
display of the art of the Belgian Congo, how the resources 
of a museum might be employed to inspire the creative 
impulses of the commercial world. 

“Help yourself to anything in the museum, young 
woman, except the Egyptian collection and the Bruges 
lace,” said Mr. Culin. I could not have been more honoured 
had I been given a Congressional medal. We raided the 
Brooklyn Museum many times for Bonwit Teller window 
displays, aided by the generosity of Mr. Culin and the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Crawford. 

Over a period of two years, we explored the art sources 
of the world to give colour and background to the adver¬ 
tising and display of Bonwit Teller clothes. We made it 
appear as if the flame of the world’s cultural heritage 
were kept bright in our time by Bonwit Teller & Co. So 
sincere was my fervour in recording these links between 
past and present that I believed we were writing a new 
chapter in the history of art. 

At the beginning of the Winter resort season, to mark 
the presentation of our collection of resort fashions and 
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opening of our Florida Shops at Palm Beach and 
Miami, we introduced fashionable cotton dresses with an 
accompaniment of historic cottons. This effort had the 
support and co-operation of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, the Brooklyn Museum, the Metro¬ 
politan Museum and the research department of Women’s 
Wear Daily. Under the direction of Mr. Crawford, a 
series of thirty exquisite dolls were designed and costumed 
by Gisela Bennati of Chicago, to illustrate one hundred 
years of the history of cotton in American fashions, 
beginning at the time of the first cotton mill in about 
1790 and ending with the fashions of 1890. After its 
first display at Bonwit Teller & Co., this exhibit was 
routed to stores throughout the country and shown at 
leading schools and colleges in the East. 

The following Autumn the Paris couturiers launched 
the fashion of clothes with elaborated textiles. Dresses, 
coats and suits had their surfaces embellished with braids, 
embroideries and buttons. Once more we delved into 
the past for evidences of elaboration on the fabrics 
of which garments were made. We found clothes to illus¬ 
trate all the sources from which the French couturiers 
had derived their inspiration. Albanian peasant jackets 
heavily burdened with soutache braid scrolls. Garments 
from Russia, China, Morocco and India enriched with 
lavish embroideries in silk, wool and metal thread. Military 
coats of Hungarian officers gleaming with metal braid 
and filigree metal buttons. Another ad and another 
window display recorded and dramatized “The Vogue of 
Applied Design.” 

In the life of the Bonwit Teller institution this was a 
period of Renaissance that made dress a living art. 
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The months flew by. During the late Spring of 
1924, notices and bulletins were coming through the mails, 
announcing that the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World would hold their twentieth annual convention in 
London that July. The propaganda was too attractive to 
toss into the wastebasket. There was a large map of London 
animated with characters from English history and litera¬ 
ture, well-designed posters of the British Empire Exposi¬ 
tion to be opened that Summer at Wembley, photographs 
of famous English places and personalities. To make my 
corner of the office gay, and to cover cracks in the plaster, 
I adorned the walls with these alluring pictures and 
posters, arranged like a montage. Any possible connection 
between the London advertising conference and njyself 
was too remote to touch my hopes or dreams. 

Mr. Bonwit stepped into the advertising office one 
morning and noticed my new wall decoration. 

“What’s that?” 

“Literature sent out by the Associated Advertising Clubs 
to promote their July convention in London.” 

“What do you mean, convention?” 

“Men and women in advertising jobs, both national 
and retail, from all countries interested in advertising 
and propaganda, will meet in London this July to listen 
to talks from advertising leaders concerning every import¬ 
ant advertising development here and abroad. After that 
they will visit British stores, the Wembley Exposition, and 
places of public interest—it sounds thrilling.” 
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'r. Bonwit made no comment on tins but said, “'That 
reminds me, come into my ofpce and we’ll make out the 
schedule for the buyers’ European sailings. I suppose 
you’ll want to give a release to the newspapers soon about 
who is going.” 

There was always a good news story in the number of 
Bonwit Teller representatives sent to cover the Paris 
Openings and in the varied itinerary of each buyer’s 
travels. As I finished the listing of names and sailing 
dates, Mr. Bonwit turned to me and asked, “You would 
like to go to that advertising convention, eh? When would 
you have to sail?” 

I stared dumbly, unable to take in what I had heard. 

“If it’s in July,” continued Mr. Bonwit, “you can come 
over to Paris after that for some ideas . . . you can work 
on new drawings with French artists . . . maybe 

you can have some beautiful booklets and announcements 
printed over there for Fall. I want fine advertising.” 

My heart leaped with excitement, but I checked myself 
at once as the thought occurred to me: why should this 
privilege be given to me? Certainly Mr. Vogel. . . . 

“I’d better talk it over with Mr. Vogel first,” I said, 
disturbed and wondering. 

“That is not what I asked you,”-commented Mr. Bonwit 
curtly. “Talk it over with your husband and tell me in 
the morning. You want to go, don’t you?” 

“Of course, I would be thrilled . . . it is too much to 
expect ... I never dreamed . . .” but there was no 
thrill in my voice. 

I sensed a strained relationship between Mr. Bonwit 
and Mr. Vogel. This realization hurt so deeply that I 
could not bring myself to think with joy of the prospect 
of a first trip to Europe. I returned to the advertising 
department. But I could not keep the news from Mr. 
Vogel. “Mr. Bonwit saw these trimmings on my wall, and 
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HsJced me about the convention. He suggested that I go— 
but. it should be you.” 

Mr. Vogel was outwardly serene, but his finely drawn lips 
were bloodless. ‘ I have been to Europe many times. Seize 
the opportunity when it is offered to you. Perhaps your young 
eyes will see many more new ideas for our advertising than 
mine. No doubt that is what Mr. Bonwit believes.” 

I was in an emotional conflict. London. Paris. Gould I 
bring back enough inspiration to justify Mr. Bonwit’s 
impulsive generosity? The slight to my chief. The parting 
from my husband. And just a few brief weeks in which 
to plan it all! 

On the eve of my sailing, the operator telephoned me to 
go to Miss GoSsert’s office on the second floor. As I entered 
the room all the buyers were already seated. I stepped 
quickly toward a vacant chair, believing I was late for a 
hastily summoned meeting. I excused myself by saying, 
“I’m soriy. I didn’t know. I was only just notified.” 

Miss Gossert arose and smiled at me. “Don’t sit down. 
Go over to the desk.” 

Suddenly I was aware that they were all watching me. I 
stood still, feeling conspicuous and confused. Miss Gossert 
took my hand and led me to her desk. Upon it was one 
of the most luxurious travel cases I had ever seen, fitted with 
silver toilet articles and tied with a huge white satin bow. 

“Yes, my dear, it is for you. The Bonwit Teller buyers 
want to wish our youngest Bon Voyage!” 

I wanted to tell them how happy I was, and how over¬ 
whelmed, but instead I burst into tears. There was a sud¬ 
den crowding, and hugs, and handkerchiefs. In that 
hysterical, lovely moment, all the prima donnas became 
motherly friends. 


London was a gracious host to the Associated Adver¬ 
tising Clubs of the World at their International Convention 
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1924. The keys to the city could not have unlocked 
more doors. We were greeted with flowers in our hotel 
rooms. We were given free transportation on all public 
conveyances. London was determined to send the six 
thousand delegates from all parts of the world back to their 
native lands with acclaim for British hospitality. 

The first assembly convened in the Conference Hall at 
the Wembley Exposition grounds, and the address of wel¬ 
come was delivered by the Prince of Wales, later to become 
King Edward VIII. At following conference sessions 
we were addressed by figures prominent in British govern¬ 
ment and business—Sir Charles Higham, Winston S. 
Churchill, Stanley H. Baldwin, Viscount Leverhulme, 
H. Gordon Selfridge, Lord Burnham—as well as by leaders 
of American advertising and retailing—Lou E. Holland, 
president of the convention, Percy C. Burton, Roy S. 
Durstine, Edward A. Filene, Louis Wiley. 

Their instructive and often inspiring talks illuminated 
many angles of advertising and propaganda of which I 
had previously been unaware: “Building a Nation with 
Advertising,” “Advertising as a Creator of Public Standards 
in Business,” “How to Boom a Holiday Resort,” advertis¬ 
ing by the church, for the cinema, over the wireless. 
Advertising in France, Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Italy, 
Latin America, South Africa, China and Japan, India 
and Ceylon. 

A reception and ball was given to the convention dele¬ 
gates at the Royal Albert Hall with the Lord Mayor of 
London, Lord Burnham and Viscount Leverhulme presid¬ 
ing, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales as patron. This was 
conducted with the dignity and ceremony of a great 
state function, with all the honourable English in full 
decoration. 

We were luncheon guests at Harrod’s, Selfridge’s and 
Whiteley’s and were conducted on tours of the prominent 
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x stores to compare their ways of doing business 

with our own. We learned something of the services of 


British retailing when Mr. John Lawrie, of Whiteley’s, 
told ol the broad role of that venerable institution as a 
purveyor of “everything for human needs,” even to best 
men for weddings and dancing partners for formal balls. 
When Mark Twain went to live in England for a while it 
was Whiteley’s that rented and furnished his country 
house, staffed it with servants, stocked it with food, sup¬ 
plied horses, coaches, dogs and chickens, and had every 
article of Mr. Twain’s wardrobe in readiness awaiting 
his arrival. 

Selfridge’s was the most American of London’s stores, 
reflecting Mr. Selfridge’s own American background in 
storekeeping. Most British pf shops was Fortnum and 
Mason, with Stilton cheese, strawberry jam and chutney 
on the ground floor, and ladies’ sweaters, tweeds and 
country shoes on the floors above. 

The women delegates were fSted Iby important English 
hostesses, and most pleasant of these receptions was a 
luncheon given at the Hotel 'Savoy by the Duchess of 
Atholl and the Viscountess Rhondda, who charmed us by 
their sincere interest in the professional and personal 
problems of American business women. 

The London Advertising Convention of 1924 left me 
exalted by my identification with a profession whose power 
and purpose were to build world trade and promote peace, 
for that was propaganda’s propaganda. 

Then there was London—“ships, towers, domes, palaces 
and temples.” We tried to crowd the sweep of English 
history into a few throbbing days: The Tower of 
London, Westminster Abbey, Hampton Court, Old 
Bailey, The Houses of Parliament, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Kensington Gardens, The British Museum, Windsor Castle, 
Eton. . . . 

Eb 
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^ And when the mind seemed incapable of cramming in 
another*impression, or the feet unable to take another 
step, there was still the British Empire Exposition at 
Wembley. The sun did not set on Imperial England while 
I diligently toured through the exhibits of Canada, Australia, 
India, Scotland, New Zealand and South Africa, bewildered 
by the strength and scope of British dominion at its 
zenith. 

On to Paris! There I learned the lavishness of Mr. 
Bon wit’s ideas regarding the education of his employees. 
His car called for me to accompany his party to the races 
at Longchamps and Auteuil. On many evenings I was 
among his dinner guests at famous Paris restaurants. 
But loveliest of all was the intoxication of Paris itself— 
just to walk in the streets and feel the heart of Paris beat¬ 
ing .. . to lean over the wall of Montmartre in front 
of the Church of Sacr£ Coeur at sundown and watch the 
sprawling city fade into the night ... to visit the public 
buildings and museums of a city that had been loyal to 
its love of beauty, freedom and reason through centuries 
of its turbulent history. 

Then weeks of work with the renowned Paris artists 
whose fashion drawings I had looked at reverently in the 
pages of Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Femina and Gazette du 
Bon Ton. I wondered what kind of drawings I could ask 
them to do. It seemed ill-fitting to come to France and 
instruct famous fashion artists to depict costume history 
in the Bonwit Teller style. I determined upon a revolu¬ 
tionary step. I would ask each artist to draw his own 
conception of a beautiful woman dressed in beautiful 
clothes, I would assemble a gallery of chic by the great 
fashion artists of Paris! 

Glad that I knew enough French not to require an 
interpreter, I travelled alone to the homes and studios of the 
artists. Gesticulating to fill in deficiencies in my vocabu- 
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explained the kind of store Bonwit Teller was anc 
!i8 high place it held in the esteem of smart American 
women. "Will you create in your own way one ravishing 
creature to express the peak of cosmopolitan chic for the 
advertising of such a store?” 

I found Etienne Drian in an enormous studio on the 
outskirts of Paris, painting an American Negro jazz band 
on a mirrored screen. He took his crayons and sketched, 
as I talked, a magnificent woman swathed in red, holding 
a sweeping black feather fan. I panted for breath at the 
top of a five-flight climb as I entered the tiny apartment 
of Pierre Brissaud. He sat in his bathrobe and pantoufles, 
drinking onion soup like a big French peasant. His eyes 
twinkled at the idea of drawing a fashionable woman for 
an American store. He sketched a lady who had lost her 
all at the gaming tables of Deauville, her palms extended 
—Tout est perdu. At one side a lean Englishman smiled 
at her plight, at the other a portly Frenchman seemed 
highly amused. 

Young L6on Benigni pictured an American woman at 
Christmas time, her arms filled with holiday packages, 
against the snowy skyline of a New York he had never 
seen. Bernard Boutet de Monvel expressed in deft archi¬ 
tectural strokes his concept of the smart American woman 
as an active sportswoman, swinging a golf club. Marty, 
Martin, Bonfils—each gave expression to his idea of a 
smart woman. A fine collection took form. 

What a handsome cover illustration Drian’s red and 
black siren would make for an announcement mailed 
from Paris, inviting Bonwit Teller clients to its Fall import 
collection! What a perfect picture for a Christmas booklet 
was Benigni’s charming lady bearing gifts! What a dis¬ 
tinguished booklet of sports fashions we could do with 
Boutet de Monvel’s golf figure for its cover! And so I 
had covers printed in France for all the booklets and 
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tiSanouncements we would issue for the coming season. 
Complete departure from the Bonwit Teller drawings 
inspired by the romantic past. Here was Woman of the 
living present, interpreted by the imagination and talent 
of the foremost fashion artists of France. 

I saw Mr. Bonwit almost daily at the offices of our 
Paris commissionaire, and showed him the drawings as 
they were finished and proofs of the plates as they were 
submitted by the engravers. He was quick to see their 
dramatic beauty and gave his enthusiastic consent to the 
sweeping change. 

I was worried about what Mr. Vogel would think. For 
it represented an overthrow of an advertising style that 
he had begun more than ten years before and had identified 
with Bonwit Teller advertising. 

The buyers convened in Paris at the end of July. With 
them I attended the openings of the great Paris couturiers. 
Their names came to life for me as I saw their collections 
and learned to associate distinct characteristics of designing 
with each of these creative geniuses. 

Dressed in a new Patou suit and Rose Descat hat, I 
embarked for home, rich in new knowledge, animated 
with new authority. In gratitude I understood why it was 
Mr. Bonwit’s policy to educate his employees with travel. 

If Mr. Vogel was disturbed by the change of art style 
in our advertising, he did not mention this to me. He 
welcomed me warmly, and with our usual compatibility 
of spirit, we planned to carry on this modern expression 
of fashion with the work of leading American fashion 
artists. 

Upon Mr. Bonwit’s return the discord between him and 
Mr. Vogel became more aggravated. I was placed in the 
embarrassing position of being sent for regarding advertis¬ 
ing problems which had formerly been discussed by them 
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/acy. Newspaper and magazine contracts. Advertising 
budgets. Production costs. I was obliged to answer, 
for it was evident that Mr. Bonwit was testing my know¬ 
ledge. But I always returned to Mr. Vogel and told him 
of these conferences, asking his advice and counsel. We 
carried this on like a grim game, understanding but never 
discussing where it might be leading. 

Then came an unhappy day when Mr. Vogel was called 
to Mr. Bonwit’s office, and the storm broke. I sat at my 
desk in utter misery, hearing Mr. Bonwit’s angry explo¬ 
sions muffled by the closed doors of his office and ours. 
Could this be the end? Is it for this that one gives years 
of creative work and personal devotion to a business? If 
he meant to replace Mr. Vogel, whom could Mr. Bonwit 
find to understand so deeply the ideals of the store and 
so patiently strive to express them? 

Mr. Bonwit’s secretary asked me to step into his office. 
Mr. Vogel had gone, and Mr. Bonwit sat at his desk tap¬ 
ping on the glass top with a pencil. I stood before him 
trembling. He said what I most feared. 

“Mr. Vogel has left Bonwit Teller.” 

Before I could grasp the sad significance of his words, 
his next remark hit me like a bombshell. “Do you think 
you can take charge of our advertising?” Without wait¬ 
ing for my answer, his tone grew kindly. “I must have 
someone at the head of my advertising department whose 
mind can change as times change, as fashions change. I 
believe you have that quality of mind. Don’t be afraid, 
my dear. You can hire anyone you want to assist you. 
Don’t become absorbed in detail. People who do only 
detail are cheap. But people who have ideas are rare. 
Put beautiful ideas into our advertising and you will 
grow as this institution grows.” He arose from his chair 
and put his hand on my head, like a blessing. 
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o N the front page of Women’s Wear Daily a news 
item announced that I was the new advertising head of 
Bonwit Teller & Co., succeeding Mr. Milton J. Vogel, 
resigned. As I read it over and over, I felt the creeping 
paralysis of fear. Not fear of the work, for I had done 
every job in an advertising department from schedules 
to releases, but a feeling as if I had been cast up on a 
desert island off the route of passing boats. The comfort 
of that silver head bent over its papers at the desk near 
the window, the reassuring glance, the friendly word, 
were gone. And instead, I had responsibility, squarely 
on my own shoulders now, of the policies and costs, of 
the style and content of Bonwit Teller advertising. The 
buyers who had become congenial, even helpful, after 
two years of striving, suddenly loomed up as ogresses, 
resentful of the successor to Mr. Vogel, whom they had 
respected. 

I tried to toss my head at these apprehensions. Mr. 
Bonwit must have believed I could do it; he had even 
added a handsome sum to my salary as a mark of my 
new stature. But my courage wouldn’t hold out from one 
thought to the next. I wanted to telephone Mike to meet 
me at the dock and take the next boat for China. I wished 
that I could slip on the stairs and be rushed off to the 
antiseptic solitude of a hospital bed. Or how about having 
a baby and escape with everyone’s tender concern? The 
thing that was, torturing me beyond reason was the problem 
of getting people to help me. I had never hired anyone 
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. I had never told anyone else what to do. Eveit 
red maid at home ran my domestic affairs to 
suit herself. One thing, however, was certain; I could 
not carry on with just the office boy. 

On my first day as a Bonwit Teller advertising executive, 
representatives from newspapers and magazines, from 
printers and engravers, crowded in to offer their pro¬ 
fessional good wishes, with an eye to future business. 
The telephone bell jangled incessantly. “Heartiest con¬ 
gratulations!” I wanted to swear, to cry, to shout—“If 
you only knew!” Precious hours flew by that should 
have been used in organizing my work and finding people 
to assist me. At the day’s end, I sat before my desk, 
miserable and alone, staring at the mountains of work 
still undone. 

Damn that telephone—“Hello!” 

A manly bass was in my ear. “Hello, this is Herman 
Pryor. I hope you remember me from Franklin Simon’s. 

I called up to wish you luck. It gave me quite a kick to 
read about it.” 

I wanted to slam down the receiver, when suddenly— 
Pryor—the safe, dependable rock who was production 
head of Franklin Simon’s. Pryor, in charge of the complex 
network of detail involved in composition, typographic 
corrections, release orders, bills and book-keeping, with 
the unfailing accuracy demanded by the great volume 
of advertising across the street. Pryor—a lurid kidnapping 
plot leaped into my mind. But I answered politely, 
“That’s ever so thoughtful of you, Pryor. How are things 
across the street?” 

“So, so—lots of changes. As a matter of fact, I’m look¬ 
ing for a change myself. You wouldn’t be needing a pro¬ 
duction man over there, would you? I’d like a chance to 
work for you. You know what I can do. Hours don’t mean 
anything to me.” 
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t was hard not to say, “Gome this minute, you darlingf 
: I was an advertising chief. “Pryor, would you like 
to come over and talk to me about it? Right now, if it’s 
convenient.” 

f^ jvalked across the room and sat down in Mr. Vogel’s 
chair. Might as well look like the head of this office. Fixed 
in my mind like an obsession was the thought, I’Ve got 
to get him. But there was a question of business ethics. 
I Couldn’t take him away from the store for which I had 
worked. He had to want to leave there and come of his 
own free will. Herman Pryor entered the office and pumped 
my hand. 

“This interview is going to consist of exactly one ques¬ 
tion, Pryor, because I don’t have to ask you where you 
worked before or what you can do—but tell me, are you 
absolutely truthful when you say you are going to leave 
Franklin Simon’s?” 

“Absolutely. You see, it’s like this—” 

“No, Pryor, if that’s the case, it’s like this—when can 
you start?” 

“You don’t mean it! Just like that? Say, you don’t 
know how happy that makes me. I think I can come next 
Monday, but don’t worry about anything. I’ll run over 
here every night in the meanwhile to help you out. Gee, 
it will be swell working for you!” This was punctuated 
with a handclasp that knocked my knuckles together. As 
he walked out of the door I should have blessed my luck, 
but instead I swivelled around in Mr. Vogel’s chair, 
pleased with the way I was starting to organize things. 

Now for a copy writer. There was a card file on my 
desk with the names and addresses of writers and artists 
who had called on us from time to time to submit samples 
of their work. I glanced through the cards to see if any 
of the names reminded me of writers with particular 
talent. , 
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^SEllie Janeway . . . sent by Vogue . . . good Christmas 
ideas.” In a corner of the card I had scribbled the 
words “roller skates.” Written down as a brief characteri¬ 
zation, “roller skates” brought Ellie Janewa to my 
mind. I remembered a vibrant little body that looked 
as if it were in a hurry, head thrust forward like a speed 
skater’s, mind thrust forward too, tearing at full speed 
to the finish line. She had done some special writing for 
the Christmas issue of Vogue. A considerate editor, recog¬ 
nizing her ability, had tried to help her get a store job 
when her temporary work was done, and had sent her, 
with a note of recommendation, to Bonwit Teller & Co. 
I remembered the freshness and originality of the articles 
she had shown me. I remembered her eagerness. Could 
luck strike twice? I put the card on my desk for a morn¬ 
ing telephone call. Then I carted home a pile of papers 
for a night session. 

The businesslike thing to do would have been to inter¬ 
view many copy writers, compare their qualifications 
and make a choice, but when Ellie Janeway arrived the 
next morning in response to my call, I was afraid to let 
her get out of the office without hiring her. This bright¬ 
eyed bundle of energy popped into the chair at my 
desk, while I took up permanent headquarters at Mr. 
Vogel’s. 

I sat down to address my new staff. 

“Our guiding purpose, every hour of our working day, 
must be to create beautiful advertising for this beautiful 
store. No effort must be too great, no task too difficult. 
Mr. Paul J. Bonwit has created here one of the most 
luxurious stores in America, and it is our job never to 
let this be forgotten by women who have the taste and 
the means to buy their clothes here.” 

I seemed like a pedantic echo of Mr. Vogel, even to 
the low colourless voice. I didn’t like what I was saying. 

Ei 
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unded stuffy. I was just about to describe the way 
m which Mr. Vogel and I had been accustomed to gather 
information for the advertising—running through the 
store at the convenience of the buyers, to sample rooms, 
stock rooms, the receiving room or to manufacturers’ 
show rooms, planning as we went, colouring the facts with 
romantic verbiage in writing the ads. I had done this 
without question for two years, because Mr. Vogel had 
done it for years before that, but as I was at the point 
of imparting it as a procedure, it suddenly became too 
inefficient, too undignified, to confess. In that moment 
of examining an old habit, I saw it as a grave fault. The 
kind of advertising that we thought had expressed the 
soul of Bon wit Teller & Co. had grown out of a deep- 
rooted custom of catering to the buyers. It was a form of 
homage to them and to the merchandise they bought. It 
might have looked impressive, but it wasn’t building for 
the future. We needed a new way. I broke off my talk 
abruptly. 

I was Seized with the desire to start everything anew, 
the organization of the department, the method of work¬ 
ing, the very approach to our advertising. I was feeling 
my oats as an executive. 

For some time I had felt the faint stirrings of a fresh 
new breeze in retailing. Perhaps it had blown in my face 
in Paris when I had the urge to forget the Bonwit Teller 
art style of the past and ask French artists to work on 
drawings of smart modern women. It was whispering in 
the ads of Best & Co. now, through the efforts of Mary 
Lewis. These ads featured one article of merchandise 
with a headline and brief story about its fashion. “The 
Little 'Sweater with the Holes,” told simply as women 
talk, with a picture of the sweater and its price. They 
were set in Goudy type with a scalloped border, the begin¬ 
ning of the advertising style still used by Best’s. 
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iously though I had slaved to weave a cloak of his¬ 
tory for Bonwit Teller advertising and embroider it with 
shining threads of romance, this new thing seemed more 
important, more exciting. A balmacaan coat, for example 
—one should say it was made of imported Harris tweed, 
that it was tailored in England where good tailor¬ 
ing was a tradition, that it would be smart to wear for 
travel or in the country. How much more vital than to 
advertise it by writing an essay on the nomadic spirit, 
illustrated by Viking ships. And somehow it seemed more 
elegant. 

We must begin now to make ads out of the fashion 
ideas in merchandise! There are enough fashion ideas in 
Bonwit Teller merchandise to make the finest ads in New 
York! But the ideas for ads like that cannot be bom in 
the advertising department. They are in the clothes them¬ 
selves. The information must come from the buyers who 
bought them. They will know. They go to the Paris Open¬ 
ings, they know the last word in fashion in the American 
market, they see smart women. We’ll get together, we’ll 
make plans . . . 

I thought of the advertising conferences at Franklin 
Simon & Co. For two years at Bonwit Teller I had escaped 
from their rigid pattern and called it freedom. But I had 
misled something valuable—the careful planning, the 
detailed information, the accuracy of the facts. To have 
all those facts and use them, not to write a fashion essay 
about the clothes to be advertised, but to report the fashion 
news in the clothes themselves, succinct as newspaper 
headlines. 

The Bonwit Teller buyers had never before convened 
for a common cause. They must be made to come, just 
once a week at first. When they know what it’s for they’ll 
get to like it. After all, what is it for? To promote Bonwit 
Teller merchandise in a new exciting way. 
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; 3 lie first assemblage of Bonwit Teller buyers for the 
purpose of planning fashion advertising was held in my 
office two weeks after I had been made advertising director. 
Sceptical, aloof, they sat before me. I was nervous, but 
I knew what I was aiming for, and I wanted my message 
to be moving. 

I must have attached such importance to that meeting 
that I not only typewrote what I wanted to say, but I 
carefully preserved it all these years, and record it here 
verbatim from a piece of paper that is crumbling at the 
edges. 

“First I want to thank you all for the co-operation you 
have given me since I assumed this difficult new respon¬ 
sibility. Then I want to welcome you to this meeting. I 
hope it will please you, for I would like it to be the first 
of many. We are going to set a new pace for our adver¬ 
tising this season, and what we plan to do will need your 
support. 

“Every woman knows this store as a place of beauty, 
luxury and originality in clothes. That has been the theme 
of our advertising for years, and perhaps we did it well, 
for this store has prospered. But today women are becoming- 
fashion conscious. We must not only tell them that we have 
beautiful clothes, but that we have new clothes—and what 
makes them new. If we can do that, we can make clothes 
more exciting than their history! We must make fashion 
news the theme of our advertising! 

“And where will we gather this fashion news? From 
you! We are going to ask you to talk out at these meet¬ 
ings and tell us the last word from Paris, from the New 
York market, from clothes you are designing and creat¬ 
ing. We will get ideas from each other. Here’s how it 
will work. Suppose Miss Gossert tells us of a beautiful 
new colour she is working on for women’s dresses. If Mrs. 
Laird likes it too, she will have it developed in misses’ 
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.. , ; 6s. Then the millinery department, the bag depart¬ 

ment, the glove department) even the hosiery department, 
will plan to be ready at the same time to show smart 
accessories in a matching cbr harmonizing colour, so that 
we can tell about them ?n the same ad and display 
them in the windows together. What a fashion force we 
can be, working co-operatively, with all our knowledge 
and all our resources! We will put over this beautiful 
store as a place where fashion begins. Gan we count on 
you? ” 

If I had begun with tirfddity, I grew exultant as I 
zoomed to the climax, and I believed that the result had 
already been accomplished, ^ut as I quickly looked from 
face to face for responsible enthusiasm, I could not see 
a single change of expression!- A little too quick for them 
to grasp the idea, I thought confidently, this just needs 
a few examples. And so I asktfd: 

“What is it, Miss Simon, that inspired you to feature 
that stunning new high-crow'^ Reboux hat, when every 
other store was advertising tl ie ;cloche?” 

“I liked it,” replied Miss Simon; “what other reason 
could there be?” 

I tried again, not quite so confidently. 

“Just what prompted yc? u > Miss Gossert and Miss 
Amsterdam, to work together * n Paris and buy those hand¬ 
some new beaded dresses with capes to match?” 

They exchanged glances, an d Miss Amsterdam said, 
“When we sponsor something R becomes a fashion.” 

I had challenged the divii ile right of the Bonwit Teller 
buyers, the right to abso'i ute authority and absolute 
secrecy. I had sought to b^ ea k down the awesome ego 
that intimidated salesmen | rom wholesale concerns and 
made little stock girls tong ue_t icd with fear. I brought 
the meeting to a hurried cl'° se - “Please think about what 
I have told you, and bring; your ideas to the next meet- 


ti a week from today at this time. We musf lead New 
fork in fashion advertising, and it can be done only with 
your co-operation.” 

At the second meeting the. re were absentees. So few 
turned up for the third that there was no point in trying 
to conduct it. The Bonwit Te(l er buyers were determined 
to guard their ideas from each other as jealously as tiger 
cats protecting their young. But I was determined that 
Bonwit Teller’s advertising Vould tell a fashion story. 
If group effort was impossible; among princesses, I would 
have to try diplomacy. I scheduled a particular hour each 
week for each buyer to di SCU ss her advertising plans 
privately in the advertising / Apartment. With rapturous 
compliments, with ebullient enthusiasm, with orchids for 
each scrap of information, i began to draw from each 
buyer in secret session the fashion ideas in the things 
they were ordering. There/ was no other way. The ads 
had to be ready for release the moment the merchandise 
was delivered to the store. FHion news had t0 be published 
when it was news / 

I had no delusions that' 1 could reach my goal alone. 
Any change in our method c f advertising needed Mr. 
Bonwit’s support. How coui d I win his enthusiasm for 
something that existed as fairly as a c i ou d i n my imagina¬ 
tion:* How could I arouse his ardour for something he had 
not yet seen? What a risk if he didn’t like it when he 
saw it. He must help witho ut knowing! It was playing 
with fire. 

Mr. Bonwit strode through^ my office at least a dozen 
times a day because it was jy convenient entrance to his 
own. I tried to make it seem: casual and natural to com¬ 
ment on our work of the mo ment anc j toss i n a bouquet 
for the buyer. 

“We’re planning to advertise this new Agn£s turban, 
Mr. Bonwit. Miss Simon tells me that Agnes created it 
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/sly for her, and we are the only store to have r 
Isn’t it smart? ” 

“That’s nice,” said Mr. Bonwit; “what is it made of, 
Miss Simon?” 

“Tricolette—it’s the first tricolette turban,” replied Miss 
Simon, snared. 

There was my headline: “The First Tricolette Turban, 
created by Agnes at the suggestion of a Bonwit Teller 
representative.” 

“Miss Dion is going to feature this amazing new corset, 
Mr. Bonwit. She designed it herself in Paris. It hasn’t a 
single bone, yet it does more for the figure than a corset 
walled in with whalebones!” 

“Those don’t look like garters, Miss Dion, what are 
they?” asked Mr. Bonwit, whose small sharp eyes never 
missed a trick. 

“That’s my new invention, Mr. Bonwit. I designed 
them myself. Look, they stay flat when they’re fastened 
and won’t make bumps under a woman’s dress like the 
old style garters.” 

“That’s wonderful!” said Mr. Bonwit. Bless his heart! 

My notes were the ad. “First to Present the New French 
Miracle—an Exclusive All-Elastic Boneless Corset, with 
original ‘Dion’ garters that stay flat beneath your slender 
evening gown.” 

For the high award of Mr. Bonwit’s citation, “That’s 
wonderful!” or “That’s beautiful!” the buyers parted 
with their secrets. They were willing to disclose to the. 
entire reading public of the New York newspapers the last 
gasp in fashion news, provided they could keep it guarded 
from each other and enjoy the glory of its discovery 
alone. 

Then I was in so deep that there was no way of turn¬ 
ing back. Mr. Bonwit had to like the ads he had been 
innocently courting, or I was doomed. 
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Introducing the First Fashion for Fall 
THE PLEATED GOWN 
For Women and the Jeune Fille 

Pleats rippled across the Paris stage, and became a star of 
fashion overnight—for what permits such grace of movement 
as the pleated skirt, or falls into lines of such slenderness 
in repose? 

Scarlet with anxiety, I laid it on his desk. I was near 
collapse when he brought his heavy fist down on the 
proof with a thump. But it was a gesture of approval! 
“That’s beautiful!” he said. “It sounds just like the 
dresses!” Bonw.it Teller advertising had broken relations 
with the past. 

Presenting , for Women and the Jeune Fille 

THE COAT DRESS 

First in Autumn, First in Fashion and 
First in the Hearts of Smart Women. 

BROWN 

is the Colour of the Hour in Paris 
presented in Fourteen Subtle 
Shadings by Bonwit Teller & Co. 

Sports Frocks of 

MAH JONGG SILKS 

Inspired by the Characters on the 
Tiles with Which you Play the Game 

Compared with the brilliant fashion authority in store 
ads today, they seem feeble, but in 1924 they were revolu¬ 
tionary. Fashion was standing alone without the props of 
history. 

When I pointed out that it seemed off key to put ads 
about exciting new fashions into elaborately designed 
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with decorative motifs from the eighteenth centur 
made the daring suggestion that we illustrate the 
ads with actual Bonwit Teller clothes, I was ready for 
court-martial. Mrs. Laird summed up the indictment 
tersely, “The minute you start sticking pictures of our 
clothes in the ads you’ll just be inviting the thieves in 
other stores to copy them.” That had to wait. 

Mr. Bonwit caught the fashion-news fever. When mer¬ 
chandise that he had purchased arrived from Europe, 
the telephone operator summoned to the receiving room 
the buyer for whose department it was intended, and 
myself. Mr. Bonwit unrolled a bolt of ruby red velvet 
painted in shimmering gold. He threw yards of it in a 
soft drape across the shoulders of a mannequin and, rolling 
his head to the side with a coy look, asked, “Do you know 
what that is? It’s Gallenga velvet, hand-painted with 
gold leaf by an artist. I want you to make up beautiful 
negliges, to make women look like Titian’s Salome 
and I want you to write a beautiful ad.” He feasted on 
our comments, which were nothing but a series of admir¬ 
ing gasps. 

“And now, come over here. What do you think these 
are? I got them in Florence. Yes, they look like hand- 
painted miniatures, but look close—Italian mosaic! 
Thousands of tiny pieces are put together to make one 
little brooch like this. It takes weeks of work to match 
the shapes and blend the colours. There is nothing else 
like it in the world. I bought a whole collection, and I 
want to introduce it in a fine ad.” He gazed into our 
eyes to see if we appreciated this miracle. At the same time 
he was providing the information necessary for creating 
authoritative fashion advertising about beautiful merchandise. 

The booklet covers began to arrive from Paris. The 
French drawings of smart modern women were repro¬ 
duced with such fidelity that each copy seemed fresh 
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0 sm the artist’s hands. It became evident to, the 
reactionary buyer that the inside pages could not be 
ornamented with Napoleon’s bees or the fountains at 
Versailles. When the first announcement of Fall imports 
was completed with Drian’s superb creature swathed in 
red with a black fan for its cover, Mr. Bonwit personally 
handed out copies to every customer he knew. He had 
the original drawing framed for his office, and when it 
was ready to be hung he said, “No, you take it”—and 
gave it to me as a gift. We had this arresting picture re¬ 
produced larger than life size for a window background 
when we displayed our Paris models. The Christmas 
booklet, adorned with Leon Benigni’s gift-bearing lady 
against a snowy Manhattan sky line, contained twenty- 
four pages of photographs of Bonwit Teller fineries. We 
sent out one hundred thousand copies, and mail orders 
came in like an avalanche. 

I held my breath. Any minute now, we’ll have pictures 
of Bonwit Teller clothes in our newspaper ads. By the 
following Spring Mary MacKinnon, Grace Hart, Reynaldo 
Luza and Mainbocher (later to become the renowned 
Paris couturier) were sketching actual Bonwit Teller 
clothes to illustrate our fashion ads. 

It was coming! And that year Fashion as a force in 
advertising women’s clothes came not only to Bonwit 
Teller, but stores up and down Fifth Avenue swept aside 
stilted announcements of new collections, ponderous essays 
on the integrity of their institutional policies and swarms 
of saccharine adjectives that had been let loose like a 
plague of locusts. Fashion news swept in! 

It became more important to be new than to be right. 
It became more important to be first to publish a fashion 
scoop than to have the merchandise in the store to sell, 
for often the ads appeared in the paper before the clothes 
were delivered to the store. Fashion news became some- 
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with which to knock out your competitor’s eye, 
and the devil with the customer. 

“First to Present” was the cry. In late February, a few 
days after the original Paris models for Spring arrived 
in America and were rushed through customs to the stores 
that bought them, in the main section of the New York 
Times on a single Sunday four New York stores advertised 
“First to Present—the Page Boy Dress by Martial et 
Armand, Sensation of the Paris Spring Openings!” In 
each of four New York stores there was but one dress to 
sell, the original Paris model, priced at about one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Fashion had arrived as a force in retail advertising. 
In 1925 it was suffering from a normal crop of childhood 
diseases, colds and fevers. Those of us who helped to give 
it birth knew that it would live and grow lusty, but not 
one of us who battled bosses and buyers, and pounded 
typewriters in advertising departments far into the 
night, could have known that we were nurturing 
the beautiful, the vital, the ever-changing power that 
helped to build a great and brilliant industry—the Fashion 
Business. 
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Mr. harold bonwit’s introduction to the business 
dated back more than a year preceding my appointment 
as advertising head, during which time he had given to the 
store only his presence, in the role of a student of the retail 
process. Our meetings had been few and formal, our con¬ 
versations but an exchange of greeting. 

Mr. Harold Bon wit had just celebrated his twenty-fifth 
birthday. Education, travel, personal possessions and 
worldly experience, all that an indulgent father could 
provide for a son with a zest for living, had been his 
prelude to a retail career. Nature had endowed him 
with a handsome face, stalwart physique and abundant 
energy. The time had come for his manly force to make 
itself felt in store activities. He was the Bonwit heir, and 
he was ready for a place in the institution that bore his 
name. 

Now, in my daily sessions to review the following 
day’s advertising releases with Mr. Paul Bonwit, I encoun¬ 
tered Harold Bonwit, who sat beside his father as silent 
observer. 

No matter how prepared I was for the business of these 
daily meetings, no matter how well I knew the range of 
Mr. Paul Bonwit’s moods, I was always under tension, 
expecting the unexpected. Extravagant praise, censure 
for a trifle, or a battery of rapid-fire questions that de¬ 
manded precise information, varied the programme. 
Nothing was added to my composure by the presence of 
Mr. Harold Bonwit, who looked on with arms folded, 
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^ _ o nothing, his' eyes warming with interest or turning 
stone cold with disapproval, sometimes in accord, some¬ 
times in conflict with Mr. Paul Bonwit’s own swift reactions. 
He had a tantalizing way of compressing his lips in a 
sarcastic smile that emphasized a dimple in his cheek. 

Harold was grappling with a problem of his own. How 
could a young son assist a titanic father who owned and 
directed his own buyers, who ruled his powerful buyers, 
governed the financial operations of the store, steered 
the buying and selling of the merchandise, personally 
selected the most costly luxuries—-who was interested in 
every detail of the advertising, who knew everyone in 
the store down to the stock girls and night porters, who 
greeted hundreds of customers by name? 

Harold saw fio niche for himself under his father’s 
influence. He was tired of being an observer. He wanted 
to become “second man” in the Bonwit Teller organiza¬ 
tion, but to a young man of his vitality that could not 
mean second place. 

“Merchandise manager” was the newest executive title 
in store administration, an intermediary between the boss 
and the buyers, in charge of stock control, turnover, inven- 
■ tories, purchase budgets, markup and markdown a new 
factor in retailing to control and interpret the operations 
of buying and selling. 

Young Harold convinced his father that the pace of 
modern retailing demanded the services of a merchandise 
manager at Bonwit Teller & Co. Then in the impressive 
new vocabulary of merchandising technique, he claimed 
the job. With fatherly pride in this manifestation of high 
ambition on the part of his son, Mr. Paul Bonwit gave his 
hearty approbation. 

A large stock room at the rear of the second floor was 
transformed into a suite of offices. The outer room was 
banked with files and the latest equipment for records. 
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6 statisticians and a secretary were engaged. The inner 
room was furnished with an imposing desk, chairs, carpet 
and window draperies. Here Harold Bonwit planted the 
flag of merchandise management. 

The sight of the young Bonwit scion taking his first 
retail steps brought forth tender solicitude on the part of 
the buyers, who fluttered about him with instructions for 
his safe conduct as if they were telling him to keep out 
of draughts and mind not to get his feet wet. Harold’s 
first steps, however, were manly strides. 

Indifferent to the royal traditions and myths that 
surrounded the Bonwit Teller queens, young Harold 
plunged into calculating purchase budgets, directing buy¬ 
ing plans and editing their selections as if merchandising 
the buyers were a matter of simple routine. Their solicitude 
became astonishment, astonishment became resentment, 
as Harold spun his web of control with phenomenal speed 
and energy. 

As the weeks went by, occupying the office next to Mr. 
Paul Bonwit became like living in the shadow of a volcano. 
Fiery eruptions burst forth from the smoking crater, and 
as the steaming lava trickled down the slopes, it scorched 
the skirts of royalty. 

The queens grew coarse-tongued as they burst into my 
dingy office and sputtered the aftermath of comments they 
had left unsaid under fire. 

“It’s that young snip. He doesn’t know a hat from a 
hole in the ground. He’s been batting in P.J.’s ear, or 
P.J. wouldn’t dare to talk that way to me. My depart¬ 
ment has always made money. Nobody’s going to tell 
me how many hats to buy and when to buy them. I’ll 
buy them whenever I feel like it. I’ll not stand for inter¬ 
ference!” This from the reigning sovereign of the hats. 

And from the empress of the Jeune Fille dresses: “Damn 
that little upstart—still wet behind the ears. Afraid to 
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himself. So he has PJ- accuse me of overbuying. 
Wants me to work on a budget My God! me— 
who brought the cream of New ""York's trade to this store. 
Before I work on a budget I’ll tell him to stick his damn 
department ...” 

It became my extraordinary role to soothe the royal 
nerves. 

“Gome now, Mr. Bon wit’s entitled to raise a little rumpus 
if he wants to. Harold’s young ... he’s trying . . . and 
someday he may be running this store. Perhaps he’s pointing 
out a lot of faults that Mr. Bonwit knows he is responsible 
for himself—faults of extravagance—and perhaps he 
doesn’t like to be reminded ... so he lets off his steam 
on you.” 

Buyer queens, duchess assistants, marquise sales¬ 
women, ladies-in-waiting models, were caught in the 
flames, the sparks, the smoke. Somehow, living in the 
very crater, I heard only the rumblings then, and remained 
unscathed. 
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I went to Europe again in the Summer of 1925, the 
year of the Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts. This 
brilliant display of French Art in Industry became the 
cradle of modern design. Heretofore, each succeeding phase 
of decoration had borrowed something from the past and 
fused it with the current expression of creative talent. 
This Exposition marked a break with tradition. 

Defiant of stereotypes, daring in originality, designers 
liberated the shapes and forms of things both common¬ 
place and rare. Exotic woods, metals, glass, strange new 
textures and substances out of the laboratory were used 
with forthright functionalism, and articles designed for 
daily use took on startling new beauty with simplicity. 

Buildings with clean sweep of facade unbroken by architec¬ 
tural ornament, windows bent into curves, fountains of 
glass, dazzling illuminations by day and night, vibrant 
colour arrested the eyes of visitors, who took back with 
them to all parts of the world a stirring new current in 
decorative design which came to be known as Modern. 

Many nations sent exhibits to the Paris Exposition of 
1925, but not the United States. Publicly we were so un¬ 
aware of the importance of this new impulse in design 
that we did not recognize the fact that our own imposing 
skyscrapers, towering shafts of steel and stone, with “set¬ 
back's” for admitting light and air, were among the most 
inspiring examples of Modern in the world. 

But if America did not take “Modern” to France in 
1925, Americans brought it home. Only a few understood 
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the objectives in the minds of the artists who gave it birtf 
r,o American designers of furniture, rugs, fabrics, lamps, 
china, to creators of American advertising, Modern became 
a new commercial god. 

May we be forgiven for the countless American atrocities 
that were first conceived in the name of Modern, in all 
fields of decorative design, particularly in advertising! 
Anything stark, angular, functional, heroic, inspired by 
forked lightning or the business end of a buzz saw, sailed 
under the Modern banners of the few sincere artists who 
were seeking new expressions of form, emancipated from 
the dead hand of Victorianism and the ugliness of the 
'Mission era. 

In 1926, Saks Fifth Avenue, in an impressive new build¬ 
ing at Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets, that was one day 
to face Radio City, was the first New York store to adopt 
modern design in retail advertising. With quick percep¬ 
tion of a coming trend they coined “We Moderns” 
as a slogan for their fashion advertising. The ads were 
printed on a pale Benday background and illustrated 
by Bobritzky, who streamlined the feminine form into 
a geometric sequence of lines and curves. The fashion 
drawings that followed in the advertising of other retail 
stores were a cross between a parallelepiped and a truncated 
cone. 

I was struggling again to find fresh expression for Bonwit 
Teller’s advertising that would catch the spirit of the 
new trend without divorcing itself from a store built with 
walls of carved Circassian walnut and French salons with 
festooned draperies and crystal chandeliers. 

On my desk were fashion drawings of anaemic, tubular 
ladies by Raymond Loewy, who later distinguished him¬ 
self designing buildings and refrigerators, and drawings 
by John Vassos of ectoplasmic accessories whirling through 
space on shaded clouds. 
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Tom these spectral illustrations I raised my eyes to 
the sun-bronzed face of Harold Bonwit, who stood over 
my desk with lips parted in a gleaming smile. 

“Oh, hello,” I said, surprised by his sudden presence. 

“May I see those?” he asked. 

“Of course. Do you like them? Illustrations for Sunday’s 
ad and for a page in The New Yorker. Different from the 
sort of thing we have been using.” 

He fingered the drawings without comment, then asked 
abruptly, “What do you think of Saks Fifth Avenue’s 
new ads?” 

“I think they are strikingly new, and they certainly 
are in key with the modern architecture, decoration and 
spirit of the store.” 

“Come down to my office tomorrow at ten. I have a 
few ideas about the ads that I want to talk over with you.” 

It was inevitable that Harold Bonwit should attempt 
to enlarge the scope of his merchandising activities to 
tie in with advertising. It was normal and right that we 
should work together, for merchandising and advertising 
are interdependent functions in a store. But I was unprepared 
for the “few ideas” that followed. 

He called it “merchandising and advertising.” I was 
asked to spend every morning in his office while he planned 
what was to be advertised. This banished the informa¬ 
tive conversations that I had so painstakingly developed 
with the buyers. I had won their confidence, and now 
the means by which I held it was to slip away. At first 
he courteously suggested the angle from which the ad 
should be written; next a polite recommendation as to 
the artist who should make the drawing; then comments 
on layouts, typography, copy itself. Discussions, arguments, 
bickerings. 

I was no longer creating advertising for Bonwit Teller 
& Co. I was writing compromises as impotent as European 
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treaties. Each morning he offered enthusiastic suggestions^ 
I revised and reset the ads. But yesterday’s suggestions 
had vanished with the setting sun, and there were new 
ideas today. Not original ideas, but impressions from the 
ads of other stores, extracts from the remarks and criticisms 
of others, especially one other. . . . 

I had to spend so much time in Harold Bonwit’s office 
that I was obliged to supplement the advertising staff 
with a young woman to handle the magazine publicity. 
I engaged the younger sister of the fashion editor of Harper's 
Bazaar. She qualified for the position because of her good 
taste, her personal chic and her intimate association 
with the personnel of the fashion magazines. Upon her 
arrival Harold Bonwit decided to broaden his horizon to 
include publicity. 

Soon, with the new member of my staff as his liaison, 
he courted the company of the writers and artists of the 
fashion magazines. From their conversation he picked up 
new authority for criticizing the advertising. 

On Sundays, when he drove his high-powered Rolls- 
Royce through the country roads of Long Island or West¬ 
chester, speed was at the wheel, and his new companion 
was at his side. Unwittingly I had been instrumental in 
choosing Harold Bonwit’s bride, for they were married 
a few months after she came to Bonwit Teller & Co. 


One morning in March of 1927 ,1 sat at my desk groping 
to create advertising for a store I no longer knew. My 
head ached and I felt dizzy. I heard the angry voices of 
father and son booming in the adjoining office. Suddenly 
Mr. Paul Bonwit strode into the advertising department 
still enraged from the battle. Invectives sputtered from 
his lips. For the first time I found it repellent. 

There was just one thing to do, and I did it. I arose 
from my chair, took my hat and coat from the closet beside 
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•jtffy desk and quickly put them on. My actions caught 
Mr. Bonwit’s eye. Sullenly he shouted, “Where the hell 
do you think you’re going?” 

“I think,” I replied, “that I’m going to have a baby!” 

I do not know what propelled me from the office and 
down the stairs. I do not know by what process of loco¬ 
motion I arrived at Central Park. But some time after¬ 
ward I realized that I was sitting on a park bench, feeding 
peanuts to the squirrels, feeling very sick—but very 
free. 
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Dur ing my first week at home my mind floated 
into a state of suspension regarding my business future. 
I plunged into domestic activities like a thing possessed, 
rearranging furniture, tidying closets, sorting books, enjoy¬ 
ing the use of simple home implements from a needle 
to a vacuum cleaner. I figured out devices to make my 
dresses expansive and brightened dull chairs with gay 
chintz slip covers. 

“The nesting instinct asserting itself,” commented 
Mike. 

When every item in my wardrobe had its hem turned 
up and its hooks sewn on, when my linen chest was a 
work of art with precise arrangements of sheets and towels, 
when English ivy sprouted in neat white pots at the 
living room windows and tropical fish were serenely gliding 
in a long unused glass bowl—what had I been thinking 
of? I suddenly realized that my efforts had been for 
naught. 

Four small rooms would not provide the proper con¬ 
ditions for rearing a well-brought-up infant! A child is 
entitled to start life in a room of its own, with a nurse. 
Parents should have their moments of privacy. The 
proper environment for a city baby is a place near a park. 
Sunshine. Air. Space. These were immediate needs. I 
marked a map of Manhattan with dots to indicate desirable 
locations for bringing up the perfect child, and set 
forth in quest of the perfect five-room apartment. After 
winding my way in and out of every street that bordered 
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Park', I found a place in the 
that checked with my list of specifications. Then I 
tore through my home like a twister, dismantling the 
old apartment, setting up the new, and all over again 
arranging furniture, straightening closets, sorting books. 
I stood in the empty fifth room into which the sunlight 
streamed, planning that the crib would go here and the 
nurse’s bed there. 

Mike wanted to be helpful because it annoyed him 
to see me scrambling about, but he is a member of the 
butter-fingered brotherhood that has no skill for tinker¬ 
ing, and his efforts were disastrous. He tried to screw 
an electric bulb into a socket and caused a minor explosion 
as it slipped from his hand and smashed to splinters. 
He moved a heavy chair and made deep grooves in 
the newly waxed floor. Then he concentrated on keeping 
out of the way, but that proved equally difficult. He 
wandered about the new apartment like a lost soul looking 
for reminders of past pleasures—an old mashie, a favourite 
pipe, a pair of tennis shoes. He began to feel excessive, 
no longer the centre of gravity around which home and 
its comforts revolved. Wistfully he sought a word with 
me, but found it awkward to exchange confidences with 
a woman on top of a stepladder or crawling into a closet 
on her knees. 

“You used to have a little time for me when you went 
to work all day and spent half the night at your desk. 
Maybe I better move back to the empty apartment until 
you get settled. Don’t forget we’re paying rent there too— 
lease doesn’t expire until October.” 

“How would you like to be doing your own moving 
while we’re resting in the hospital in September? ” 

That cooled Mike. He curled his two hundred pounds 
into a chair near the window and disappeared behind a 
newspaper. 



Central 
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my domestic ardour subsided from fever peak to 
its usual subnormal. I moved a table, chair and type¬ 
writer into the fifth room and began to make rough lay¬ 
outs for ads and booklets. I grew restless. Perhaps I 
should lay the foundations now for a type of work that 
would not keep me confined to the exacting routine of 
store hours. Perhaps I should work out a plan for an 
advertising business of my own, a service for creating ideas, 
campaigns and copy for stores, an outside point of view 
to bring fresh stimulus to advertising departments. Fashion 
advertising was making strides. Ideas were market¬ 
able. . . . 

“Telephone, ma’am,” announced the dusky Jamaican 
who had resumed her rightful place as head of my domestic 
domain. 

“This is Mr. Oppenheim of Jay Thorpe,” said the 
voice on the wire. “I would like you to come over and 
see me.” 

“I’ll be delighted to, Mr. Oppenheim. When do you 
wish-” 

“Right now, if it’s convenient.” 

Jay Thorpe—that’s the speciality shop on West Fifty- 
seventh Street. Only in existence a few years. I remem¬ 
bered the ads announcing the opening of the shop when I 
started at Bonwit Teller, six years ago. Very exclusive 
. . . known for fine clothes . . . they’ve created a definite 
impression of luxury even though they don’t advertise 
extensively. That’s the sort of account I’d like to have 
for my own advertising business. Three or four Jay Thorpes 
—a high-class apparel business like that, a fine jewellery 
house, a cosmetic concern. Wonder what prompted Mr. 
Oppenheim to send for me? I’ll be glad to meet him. 
Matter of fact, that’s what I’ll do for the next few months, 
go about, meet the heads of businesses, get all set. 

Thus I reflected as I put on my best-looking clothes 




and stole a profile glance in the mirror to reassure myself 
that my figure gave no hint of things to come. 
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In a small office on the balcony of the shop I met Mr. 
Charles J. Oppenheim, Jr., president of Jay Thorpe. It 
was a surprise to find a man so young, still in his thirties. 
He arose to greet me—tall, slender, erect, and in his 
carriage there was dignity. He was immaculately groomed, 
with a fresh red carnation making a stroke of colour in 
his buttonhole. 

After a first- glan ce he no longer looked at me. His 
eyes became occupied with something that he saw through 
the window, or perhaps they were turned away in shy¬ 
ness. It was somewhat disconcerting to have him address 
a point halfway up the pane of glass. 

“I learned only today that you left Bon wit Teller,” 
said Mr. Oppenheim. 

I wanted to attract his attention if he was going to 
talk to me, and so I commented lightly, “That was three 


weeks ago, Mr. Oppenheim—I thought it was world 
news.” 


I was unsuccessful, for he continued with gravity, still 
looking at or through the spot in the window: “The 
young woman who took charge of our advertising resigned 
a few days ago. I need someone immediately. I sent 
for you because I’ve admired your work and know that 
you understand the advertising requirements of a luxury 
shop. This is not so big as Bonwit Teller, but it is a 
growing institution—I -would like you to work for Jay 
Thorpe.” 

“I don’t think I could work for anyone right now, Mr. 


Oppenheim, in my present condition, that is, you see— 


I’m going to have a baby!” 

That did it. He turned and looked at me directly. “Oh, 
I’m soriy—I mean congratulations. I didn’t know you 
were married.” 
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been married for five years.” 

‘Well,” he hesitated, “I did want you to work for 
us. This is April, the height of our Spring season, and 
I have to go to Europe in June. Fd like to have someone 
here upon whom I can depend.” Then he smiled, “But it 
doesn’t affect your mind, does it?” 

“I hope not, because I expect to work again later, per¬ 
haps in my own business. If it would help you out, I 
suppose I could work for Jay Thorpe from now until the 
end of June. I would have to work behind a screen!” 

“I’m sure we can manage that. If you wish you can 
work on your own time. We cannot afford to pay you a 
Bonwit Teller salary. Perhaps under the circumstances 
you would agree 



“Well, why not? When do I start?” 

He conducted me to the advertising department on the 
sixth floor, a one-room office, sole occupant of which was 
an office boy. 

“Jimmie, the advertising book, please.” 

Jimmie laid his hands on it so quickly that producing 
it for inspection must have been a habit. The record of 
all ads published by Jay Thorpe since its opening was 
pasted in this single scrapbook. Mr. Oppenheim turned 
the pages slowly and paused to comment with pride as if 
he regarded each little ad as the history of an achieve¬ 
ment. “You’ll learn a great deal about Jay Thorpe looking 
through this book. Here’s our opening announcement, 
statement of policy which we have never compromised. 
These are our own exclusive accessories—Manon gloves, 
Etoile stockings, Jaytho perfume—we’re the first exclusive 
uptown shop to feature accessories—we believe in dressing 
a woman from head to foot. The Green Hat, after 
the play in which Katherine Cornell starred—same 
hat—a great success. We introduced this Vionnet 
neglige-” 

Fb 
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remember, Mr. Oppenheim, it was a scoop.” 

He smiled triumphantly. “After you’ve had a chance 
to study this book carefully I’ll come back and talk over 
our next ads with you.” 

I thanked him, and began to pore over the pages. I 
was fairly familiar with the Jay Thorpe ads. What I 
wanted to find out was the advertising appropriation and 
how much space it bought at Jay Thorpe rates. Marginal 
notes on the pages of the advertising record book told 
the story. 

As well as I could figure out from quick observation, 
Jay Thorpe newspaper advertising consisted of a three- 
column ad every Sunday in the Times and Tribune, and 
a smaller two-column ad three times a week. A monthly 
page in Vogue and Harper's Bazaar at the peak of the 
seasons. A few well-bred announcements sent to customers 
by direct mail. If this was all, I was glad Mr. Oppenheim 
had said that I could work on my own time, for it looked 
as if I could throw in the advertising for Congoleum 
and Campbell’s Soups and still have hours each day in 
which to knit little garments. 

The elegant little rectangle of space occupied by a Jay 
Thorpe ad contained a brief headline, thirty-odd words 
of “body copy” and a fashion illustration so diminutive 
that one seemed to be sighting it through the wrong end 
, of a telescope. Because of small contracts and privileged 
,positions on forward pages in the newspapers, Jay Thorpe 
paid nearly three times Macy’s rates. I figured out that 
for an ad in the Sunday Times Jay Thorpe was paying 
about two and a half dollars a word! Lingering over the 
record book I noted an advertising vocabulary that strained 
for elegance. Chiffon was “souffli de soie ,” cotton mesh was 
“filet Basque,” a sketch was a “croquis.” 

Mr. Oppenheim came back to the office. “How do you 
like our advertising?” he asked expectantly. 
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“Don’t you think our ads express the exclusive character 
of this shop?” 

“They certainly do that.” 

At this moment a willowy mannequin entered the room. 
My attention was arrested by what she was wearing: a 
magnificent Russian sable coat. Mr. Oppenheim looked 
at it approvingly and said, “I sent for this coat which 
we have just completed—we have the finest furs in New 
York. This is crown Russian sable, designed from an 
advance model I brought over from Europe. Thirty-two 
thousand dollars. Do you think it would make a good 
Sunday ad?” 

If he was trying to impress me, this opulence was 
successful. I was about to express my admiration, but he 
was gone, leaving me with the mannequin and the coat. 
I ran my fingers over the silky, deep-shadowed skins. The 
ethereal face of the mannequin enfolded in this splendour 
was vapid, with indifference. She minced back and forth 
in model rhythm and asked, “Do you need me any more?” 

“No, thank you, I’ll send for you again if we want you 
to pose for a sketch.” 

Then I sat down to translate one crown Russian sable 
wrap into words that would make its possession coveted 
by one fortunate woman, words at two dollars and fifty 
cents apiece, words that I wanted to polish with diamond 
dust and string together like jewels. 

Mr. Oppenheim returned to the office before I had time 
to sharpen a pencil. “Did you write the fur ad yet?” I 
was to learn that the president of Jay Thorpe liked to 
keep in touch with his advertising. 

Half an hour later, as I was writing variations of the 
fur ad to experiment with expressing the Jay Thorpe 
point of view, Mr. Oppenheim was again at my side. 
“Anything new?” he asked. 
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.the days went on, Mr. Oppenheim’s Anything 
new?” recurred with clocklike regularity. In order not 
to disappoint him, I exhibited anything on which I 
happened to be working at any stage of its progress the 
pencil sketch of a tiny drawing, the type proof of an ad, 
the engraver’s proof of a plate, paper samples for announce- 
ments-and when he had seen all these, I demonstrated 
the new coloured tabs that we were putting on the 
customers’ files. Trifles? Each little exhibit was weighed 
like an affair of state. 

The birth of a princess could be attended with no 
more fluttering solicitude and anxiety than the creation 
of a Jay Thorpe advertisement destined to appear in 
Vogue or Harper's Bazaar. The choice of the garment to 
be shown, the search for a creature with the beauty and 
grace to wear it, the quest for a pair of gloves or hand¬ 
bag to accompany it, were matters that Mr. Oppcnheim 
would entrust to no one but himself. When I departed 
for the photographic studio to pose the picture he held 
his breath until my return. (The sum paid to the photo¬ 
grapher who clicked the camera for a single picture was 
more than Vincent Van Gogh earned for all the paintings 
he created in his lifetime.) Mr. Oppenheim doubled his 
visits to my office until the plate was ready to release to 
the magazine. 

I soon realized that this time-consuming fastidious¬ 
ness was not restricted to advertising, for Mr. Oppen¬ 
heim asked me to be present at the daily morning sessions 
in his office at which he reviewed merchandise and 
discussed problems with the buyers. At an hour when the 
strange ways of nature made my breakfast coffee taste 
like liquid soap, I attended these daily meetings. Here 
I saw that the selection of every dress, coat, hat or wisp 
of lingerie befitting the Jay Thorpe label was, a responsi¬ 
bility so solemn that it rested on the president’s shoulders. 
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■jfai as a jury ! of one to render verdicts on all me£= 
haridise. Each buyer, attended by a retinue of mannequins, 
came to his office to present the new clothes. He rejected 
more than he approved. An inharmonious line, a flaw 
of fit or workmanship, an excessive ornament, banished a 
garment from the Jay Thorpe collection. 

The buyers at Jay Thorpe looked like fashion drawings 
in their smart black dresses, festooned with countless 
rows of Chanel pearls, dangling armloads of charm bracelets, 
the first to arrive from Paris. Not a hair straggled out 
of place in their well-tended coiffures. Their Mandarin nails 
glistened with the latest shade of polish. They lunched 
at snooty restaurants, spent Saturday afternoons at polo 
or the races and evenings at new plays or at night clubs. 
They were posted on the pithiest paragraphs in the gossip 
columns. They flitted about on the fringe of the native 
habitat of women who could afford Jay Thorpe clothes. 

Their duties as buyers consisted of selecting clothes 
from leading wholesale houses for Mr. Oppenheim’s 
subsequent selection and greeting with social ease, tinged 
with a suspicion of superiority, customers who came to 
be dressed in the Jay Thorpe genre. We got along pleasantly 
because we were all responsible to Mr. Oppenheim and 
not to each other. They regarded me as something enter¬ 
taining and found amusement in asking me about the 
details of my progressing pregnancy. 

After the morning session^ Mr. Oppenheim toured the 
store ceaselessly. What was ihat customer interested in? 
Show her the new black Viorjnet, the draped gold Lelong, 
the purple Patou—has she j st en the Richelieu seed-pearl 
bags I brought from Europe?--telephone for a mannequin 
to come up from the main ftor with the Reboux turban 
we advertised today—call the perfume buyer and have 
her send a girl to spray Jaytho all over the store—pick 
up that dress, you’re trailing it on the ground. 
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glance behind the desk on each door to see it 
new sales had been recorded in the department record 
book during the past five minutes—who left that light on 
in the stock room?—why is that paper on the floor?—get 
fresh flowers for the vase on that table—send that mannequin 
downstairs for shoes to match her dress—why is it up to 
me, the president of a store? 

Then, hatless, out into the street to inspect the new 
window display. There’s a wrinkle in that dress—those 
green gloves don’t match that bag—why don’t we put 
in the new jewellery that came in yesterday on the 
“Aquitania”—what is it still doing up in the receiving 
room? Then it was time for another visit to the advertising 
department. 

It was apparent that Jay Thorpe and Mr. Oppenheim 
were one and the same. He w 4 s its president, stylist, 
European buyer, fashion editor, display manager, store 
superintendent, personnel director and advertising manager, 
as well as architect and decorator. I wondered what would 
happen to the store if he got a toothache. 


Only once I saw him lift the cares of the world from 
his shoulders and lighten his tense expression with a warm 
and lovely smile. One morning while he was in my office, a 
slender young woman with gentle grey eyes, beautifully 
dressed, came in accompanied by two boys of about seven 
and eleven years, and a frisky wire-haired terrier. 

“Your secretary told me that I would find you here, 
dear, and I thought you wouldn’t mind—we’re on our 
way for a walk in the park.’; 

Mr. Oppenheim greeted in*d introduced his charming 
wife and attractive childr<n, ( 

“My husband told me about you,” said Mrs. Oppen¬ 
heim with friendly informality, “and I think it’s so exciting. 
When do you expect the baby? ” 
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time in September if I’ve calculated correctly.” 
.“That’s marvellous! Don’t you find it difficult to keep 
on working?” 

“No, really, I find that it keeps my mind off myself. 
And besides, Mr. Oppenheim makes it so easy.” 

I shook hands with the two .little boys and asked about 
their school. 

“This is the boy,” said lS|r. Oppenheim, proudly 
indicating his older son, “who named our Etoile hosiery—- 
he’s studying French.” 

I was struck by the youth and unity of this family, so 
different from the older men and older sons in stores I 
had worked for before. It was the first time, under the 
roof of a business institution, that I had caught a glimpse 
of family affection. It gave new meaning to Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s zeal and pride and straining. 


June came, and it was time for Mr. Oppenheim to sail 
for Europe. We had a pleasant chat before his departure 
in which he thanked me graciously, expressing his hope 
that I would one day return to assist him in a more 
responsible capacity. For both he and I knew that if I were 
able to carry on in business after the blessed event, it 
would be to assume a more important role in a larger 
store, or in a business of my own. 

Trade languishes in Summer on the luxury coast of 
Fifty-seventh Street. There is' a customer exodus to Europe 
and to the country. Only a minimum of advertising is 
necessary—this to tempt the out-of-town visitor who 
wants to impress her friends ,back home with smart New 
York clothes. In a few days I was able to complete the 
limited number of ads to be published during July and 
August, leaving them, scheduled for their dates of release, 
with the office boys. 

As I came home on the last day, fired and irritable. 
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Mite said to me, “It’s about time you left that flossy 
In another week you’d have to back in.” 

We took the train for Maine, where I planned to remain 
in retirement until September. Two weeks passed in the 
quiet of the north woods. Then a telegram came to my 
retreat. It was from the controller of Jay Thorpe, at. the 
cabled instruction of Mr. Oppenheim. 

“PLEASE RETURN TO JAY THORPE AND PLAN FALL 
OPENING ADVERTISING.” 

Of course I would do it if he wished, knowing full well 
that I would find the stimulus of work more agreeable 
than indolence. So back I went, and through the remainder 
of July and August I spent a few hours each day at the 
shop, working on Jay Thorpe magazine advertising and 
announcements for garly Fall. At odd moments I furnished 
the fifth room in my apartment as a hygienic nursery for 
its forthcoming occupant. 

When I told the doctor that I had returned to my job 
he shook his head thoughtfully and said, When a doctor 
runs into a patient like you he learns new things about 
his profession.” 

At the close of a business day in August my husband 
called at the shop to escort me home. My mind was 
burdened with a disturbing thought, but I tried to mask 
my face with a grin while I sought the courage to tell 
it gaily. 

“What would you do, dear, if we were to have two 
babies instead of one?” 

“I’d join the navy.” 

“But . . . what would you do?” 

“Cut the comedy. You’re seeing double from the heat.” 
■ “I saw double today all light. I went to the doctor’s 
office and we had our pictures taken—you know I’ve been 
worried about all those hands and feet—but X-rays don’t 
lie—it’s going to be TWINS!” 
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couldn’t 


little person like you?——It isn’t- 


. . ” He slipped his hand into mine in utter 
helplessness. From his confusion I realized that soon I 
would have three babies on my hands. 

We walked along trying to hide our hysteria from each 
dther. As the enormity of what was about to happen 
overwhelmed us, we sputtered incoherent exclamations. 

“An avalanche of babies and nurses-” 

“We’ll be on each other’s necks—maybe we’ll have 
time to move to a six-room apartment. That’ll be ducky, 
we can pay rent for three places.” 

“Good heavens. We’ll have to double up on every¬ 
thing from cribs to diapers-” 

“We’ll have to run a private laundry to take care of 
all the washing.” 

“Now you’ll have to give up work and take care of 
those—lucky I hit my stride in the insurance business— 
this is going to take a bank.” 

“Never been twins in my family or yours.” 

“Twins—good God!” 

The outlook was staggering. 

I worked at Jay Thorpe until September fourteenth. 
At dawn the following morning I knew that it would be 
wiser to report to Miss Lippincott’s Sanatorium than to 
the office. I threw paper and pencils into my suitcase, 
which had long been packed in readiness, and Mike and 
I taxied to the hospital at the first flush of the rising sun. 

“Just a minute, nurse, until I get these memos off to 
the office. Then you can send for a Western Union 
messenger, and then—” 

The nurse protested to my doctor, but he knew better. 
“You don’t jerk a train to a sudden stop, nurse, you let 
it slow down.” 

The following afternpon I was the mother of twin sons. 


Fi 
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"Lawd have mercy, here they "come! ” shouted my 
chocolate housekeeper, rolling her eyes to heaven as we 
returned to our undersized apartment three weeks later 
with two blanketed bundles each containing a small boy, 
and my hospital nurse in temporary attendance. 

Everything about Miss Haarjen spelled cleanliness and 
competence: her round Dutch face with the glow of a 
Skookum apple, her scrubbed look, her uniform so crisp 
that it crackled. She took command of the shining new 
nursery, maintaining the immaculate orderliness of an 
operating room. She moved about with a hospital hush, 
while the babies slept twenty hours out of each twenty 
four. She treated me as if I were still her patient, enforcing 
a rigid routine of rest and nourishment. 

I would have enjoyed this security, this serene antiseptic 
calm, if I were not disturbed by the need of finding a 
permanent nurse to replace Miss Haarjen when, at the 
end of two weeks, she would return to the hospital. I was 
determined to do a thorough job of it, and so I covered 
the field—nurses’ agencies, registries and want ads in the 
newspapers. I knew that a miscellany of people populated 
the earth, but I never expected to meet them all as 
applicants for a job to take care of my twin babies. 
Women stated their qualifications in all accents including 
the Scandinavian and asked for monthly salaries that 
could have purchased half of Latvia. From a shy German 
girl who had taught in a Montessori kindergarten to 
an elderly witch who brought testimonials from a noble 
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written in fading ink on 

stationery. 

As I interviewed one after another I came to the con¬ 
clusion that no mother ever let a competent nurse out 
of her sight, but handed her down from child to child 
in her own family or the families of her friends. Since 
these were my first children and my friends were child¬ 
less, I sought with increasing anxiety for the person to 
give my little ones the care and comfort that are a baby’s 
right in its helpless years. 

“You are entirely too particular,” cautioned Miss 
Haarjen. “Children have been brought up before yours, 
and some of these women helped to bring them up.” 

“Not one of the dames I’ve talked to could bring up 
my pet fish,” I answered defiantly, but I was painfully 
aware that Saturday was drawing near. 

Saturday came, the final day of Miss Haarjen’s second 
week, and she began to pack her suitcase. No one had 
yet been engaged to move into the hiatus between my 
infants’ immediate needs and my ignorance of the technique 
of motherhood. 

“Please, Miss Haarjen, call up the hospital and ask if 
you can stay another week.” 

“I could not possibly. I go on duty tonight. Other 
children have to be born. My patient is already at the 
hospital.” 

As she changed her uniform for her street clothes I 
turned cold with a gnawing fear. A chill Autumn rain 
pelted against the windows and matched my misery. In 
an effort to provide the perfect nurse for my little ones 
I had succeeded in finding no one at all. I was terrified 
for their safety at my inexperienced hands, even for a 
single night. The; telephone and door bells rang intermit¬ 
tently—a wrong number, the morning mail, the grocer’s 
boy. 
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was nearing noon. Another ring at the 
the outer hall, shaking the rain from her grey rubber 
cape, stood a little woman no taller than five feet. 

“I am answering your advert in yesterday’s Times," 
said a quiet English voice. “I have come to take care of 
your twins.” The little woman whisked off her cape, 
smoothed down her grey uniform and entered my apart¬ 
ment with brisk firm steps. 

“I just left my last baby at the steamer this morning. 
She is two years old now and sailed for Europe with her 
mummy. Then I read your advert—and I came at once. 
You think me little, don’t you, but I’ve cared for one 
hundred and sixty-nine babies, in hospitals and privately. 
My name is Edith Cuthbert—I changed/it to Edith after 
the great Nurse Cavell. Care of infants is my profession 
and my life. Kindly telephone to Dr. Hildreth if there 
is any more you wish to know.” 

Dr. Hildreth! Could it be possible?—my own doctor! 
What guiding angel had sent her at this moment? I rushed 
to the phone with a prayer. 

“Doctor, nurse Cuthbert is here and says you know 
her. Would you recommend—” 

“Where did you say she is?” 

“Here, in my apartment—why?” 

“Keep her, she’s what you need.” 

Miss Cuthbert quoted a salary that made me blink, 
but all I said was, “The job is yours.” 

“Of course,” she answered, as if my remark were super¬ 
fluous. “I will return with my things in one hour to take 
complete charge of your twins.” 

“Just a moment, please, I would like to introduce you 
to our nurse from the hospital—she is leaving at any moment 
—she can tell you about the babies’ routine.” 

“That will be entirely unnecessary,” said Miss Cuthbert, 
and she flounced out of the door. 
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^Pwent into the nursery ancl looked at the two tiny sleeping 
forms in the little blue cribs. “I think, my darlings,” I 
whispered, “that we have found your Nanny.” 

Miss Haarjen gave a final pat to each coverlet, put 
her solid arm around me to wish me well and took her 
leave. 

In an hour the rain had stopped. Sunlight streamed in 
yellow shafts through the windows as nurse Cuthbert 
rang the bell a second time. A grey streak flashed past 
me as she disappeared into the bathroom adjoining the 
nursery. I heard the water running with such force that 
I feared a flood. In twenty minutes she emerged from a 
steamed and antiseptic bathroom, pungent with lysol. 

Disregarding the fact that Miss Haarjen had com¬ 
pleted her prophylactic ritual but a few hours before, 
nurse Cuthbert set up her own sterilization plant in the 
kitchen. Then back to the bathroom for more hand¬ 
scrubbing and a change of uniform. At this point she was 
ready for her first look at the babies. Miss Haarjen had 
left them as fresh as blossoms, but not fresh enough for 
nurse Cuthbert. With swift, precise movements she weighed, 
bathed, oiled, creamed and powdered each baby and 
laid him to rest in his tiny cot, newly arranged in a fashion 
of her own. She opened the window, pulled down the 
blinds, closed the door quietly, and addressed her first 
words to me. 

“I would like to have a talk with you now,” she said 
with serene authority. “You may come into the nursery 
every four hours at feeding time.” That was considerate, 
for I was still the food. “And your husband, provided 
he scrubs his hands with Synol soap and wears a white 
hospital coat, may visit the babies every evening just at 
six.” 

She left me breathless. I felt like an intruder. But I 
was awed by her competence and offered now a syllabic 
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From the moment after Nanny’s arrival, our gawky 
Jamaican walked about on tiptoe. Mike and I snapped 
to her orders. The babies thrived. The incidents of the 
day were relayed to us by her bulletins. 

“Donald took a drink of water from a little glass. Dicky 
kicked in his bath—it was so pretty. A beastly woman 
lifted up her Pekingese dog to look at my twins—she’ll 
never do it again!” 

The big blue double carriage with a baby at each end, 
propelled by a determined five-foot nurse, was a sight to 
command the respect of the policeman at the Seventy- 
second Street entrance to Central Park. He waved north- 
and southbound traffic to a standstill while Nanny navigated 
safely over the crossing. The elevator operator in our 
apartment house trembled as he brought the car to a 
stop, knowing that he was in for Nanny’s caustic com¬ 
ments if he failed to land at an exact level with the street 
floor and caused a bump as she rolled forth the carriage. 
The Negro porter, polishing brass in the hall, impelled 
by a smile from one of the babies, sauntered over to wave 
his hand and grin. 

“I would like you to reprimand the cleaning man. I’ll 
have him know that he can’t bring his sweat and dirt 
near my babies,” Nanny commanded that night. 

Mike disappeared to the basement and arranged, with 
the aid of a two-dollar bill, that Sam maintain a dignified 
distance. 

“But you sho’ has got nice babies, suh ... I swear 
I wasn’t doin’ no harm . . . it’s that nurse.” 

“Forget it, Sam, and when she comes along, just keep 
on polishing.” 

A smile of understanding passed between these two, 
for Mike knew what it was to sit downstairs in the entrance 
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intil ten minutes to six, so that he might not intruc 
minute too early for his evening visit. The idea that 
he could be late was unthinkable. 

His huge hulk of nearly two hundred pounds Was com¬ 
pletely cowed by Edith Cuthbert’s ninety. One night as 
he turned the knob of the door, she was waiting for him. 

‘Please get some new bird seed for the canary. Your 
clumsy housemaid spilled the last of it on the floor.” 

Mike did a dutiful serpentine in and out of the near-by 
streets to find a bird store, and returned with the package. 
Nanny was listening for the insertion of his key in the 
lock and whisked open the door. She removed the wrappings 
of the package while he stood outside. 

“It’s not the right kind. I’m sorry, but you’ll have to 
exchange it. A canary can’t sing sweetly enough for babies 
unless it has the right kind of food. Just wait, I’ll write 
down the name of it for you.” 

Mike took a trek over the town to locate the proper 
ambrosia for the canary, and when he returned, he had 
missed his visiting period. 

In our darkened bedroom at night, we laid nefarious 
plans to steal in to our babies for a surreptitious hug, or 
squeeze, or the joy of a forbidden kiss. Mike proposed 
to run through the house yelling “Fire!” while I dashed 
into the nursery. Or I would shriek “Smoke!” and he 
would leap to the babies’ rescue. “For heaven’s sake, 
whose children are they?” 

“But, Mike, dear, she’s so wonderful; they’re gaining 
daily, and they smell like roses. What if—” 

We knew that it would be useless. Nanny would be 
there first to protect her babies. 

Powerful Katinka would have been worn to a wisp by 
the work that Nanny imposed upon herself, with her rest 
disturbed by two feedings during the night. We went into 
a diplomatic conference to try to persuade her that she 
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|6£b6ed a helper. Her lips shut tightly and her sharp li 
features reddened at the suggestion. An interloper, indeed ! 
But when sweet young Irish Nancy came to hop to her 
bidding and relieve her of the more arduous tasks, Nanny- 
with-an-assistant rose to new heights as a general. 

Mike was cracking under the strain of being a robot. 
“Maybe she believes in God; let’s pack her off to church 
on Sunday mornings and push the Ford around the park 
ourselves.’]/ 

We asked if she had ever seen the beauty of the New 
York cathedrals—St. Patrick’s, St. John the Divine—such 
heavenly light through the stained glass windows—such 
exalting music pealing from the great organs . . . 

She agreed that it must be wonderful, for people who 
have no babies. “As for me,” she said simply, “babies 
are my religion, and their voices are angels’ music.” 

Finally I found the way. “Nanny, dear, anyone who 
takes care of babies the way you do needs more rest. Why 
don’t you sleep on Sunday afternoons and let us . . .” 

Our solicitude melted her down only because she was 
ready to keel. With a hundred instructions—walk on 
the Mall and along the side paths where there’s no smell 
of dirty old petrol; put the hood of the carriage at just 
this angle; here’s a little bottle of sterilized water in case 
my babies get thirsty; come back just at five—two beam¬ 
ing parents went forth to air their children. 

She was down on the street to meet us when we rolled 
the carriage back at two minutes to five. She fluttered 
about like a frightened bird to see if her charges had all 
their arms and legs. Then she pushed her precious burden 
into the elevator with a sigh of relief. 

The babies were three months old when I confided to 
my husband, “Mike, there’s no use my sticking around 
here like a fifth wheel. I’m strong now, and those little 
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couldn’t be in better hands than Nanny’s. My jc 
as a mother will really start when they begin to notice 
things. I saw Mir£ m Lawton today—you remember, the 
artist who used to illustrate my children’s ads at Macy’s 
—she’s doing fine w^k now —and we’ve practically decided 
to form a business partnership.” 

“It can’t be done by a cow.” 

“Oh, yes, it can. I won’t leave the house until after 
the ten-o’clock feeding; then I’ll come home at two, and 
at six.” 

A week later, IVliram Lawton and I had our names 
painted in gold lette s ° n the door of a two-room office 
on Forty-second Street in the building next to Stern Brothers. 
Our dream was to create the first advertising service 
managed and run by women. 
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On a Monday morning in December, Miriam Lawton 
and I opened our new office. We had be^n sparing of expense, 
but the effect was cheerful and bvtjinesslike. The walls 
were painted a sunny yellow, and we had inherited a dark 
green linoleum from a former lessee who dealt in floor- 
coverings. Our equipment consisted 0 f two sturdy brown 
desks, a few modern metal chairs with seats of yellow 
permatex, racks for magazines and newspapers, an easel 
and a typewriter. The walls were decorated with propa¬ 
ganda for our business. In a continuous horizontal panel 
at eye level, we had made montages of drawings, photo¬ 
graphs, layouts, ads and booklets examples of the work 
we had done. Any visitor would have recognized it as 
an advertising office. 

From one of the three big windows facing southward 
I looked out over Bryant Park a n d the Public Library to 
the new zone of skyscrapers that had arisen in midtown 
Manhattan. My partner stood Reside me, a tall, angular 
young woman with thoughtful, intensely blue eyes. She 
spoke but little, for her language was pictures, expressed 
on paper with pencil, crayon br charcoal, guided by her 
sensitive fingers. I knew that s he shared my exhilaration 
when I said, “Out there are f our new accounts, waiting 
for us—that’s all we need in c >ur first year. We won’t sell 
promises, but ideas ... ideas r n ade visual . . . irresistible.” 
And I knew, too, that she shared my uncertainty as I 
thought: Will stores be interested in ideas from the out¬ 
side? Can we produce work gr 0 od enough to make them 
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jintferestcd? “We can—and we will!” I added aloud, 
smiled at me with understanding. 

Unconsciously my eyes had been absorbing the pattern 
of the skyscrapers. I turned to my partner, “Miriam, 
what do you see when you look at a skyscraper?” 

“The height, the setbacks, the silhouette against the 
sky. Why?” r 

“I’ve got an idea. Sketch a border with the outline of 
a skyscraper, height and setbacks, modern as tomorrow; 
it could be the symbol of some store’s advertising.” 

My partner sat down at her easel to set down the image 
in her mind. I opened the window and leaned over the 
ledge, looking down at the stream of people pouring through 
the canyon of Forty-second Street. “So many people 
passing Stern Brothers, and so few going in,” I observed, 
half to myself. “Miriam, did you ever do any drawings 
for Stern Brothers?” 

“No, I really never' thought about calling on them.” 

“That’s funny. I don’t think I’ve been in the store in 
recent years either. Do you know, it’s the one store in 
New York about whose advertising I have no impression 
whatever. Seems like a jumble. They throw chairs, dresses, 
drugs and corsets on a page together, top it off with 
a name plate and call it an ad. Only thing I know 
is that the store is under new management now—a 
man named Mundheim from Pittsburgh. I don’t even 
know the name of the advertising manager—have you 
finished?” 

Miriam held up the skyscraper border, a graceful, tower¬ 
ing outline done with broad, free crayon strokes. 

“That’s it, exactly! Try'“'blocking in the word ‘To¬ 
morrow ’ rising from the top, Say, Miriam, I have a hunch 
that we should work out a series of ads for Stern Brothers 
in that skyscraper border —outlook for tomorrow for institu¬ 
tional ads —on sale tomorrow for daily offerings.” 
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e skyscraper border was like a spark in a tinderbox. 
It set fire to our thinking. 

“I’d like to re-design Stem Brothers’ name plate and 
make it look as modern as the border,” said Miriam, her 
crayon moving with her thoughts. “I’ll make Stern big and 
subordinate the word Brothers. I don’t suppose anybody 
cares any more that the store was started by brothers.” 

“Try scaling that border into various sizes . . . full 
pages for related offerings . . . apparel and accessories 
together, furniture and home furnishings together, and 
smaller units of two, three and four columns for individual 
items. We’re going to create a new advertising style for 
Stern Brothers! Think how convenient it will be to have 
our first account next door!” 

My partner rolled up her sleeves. I put on my hat and 
coat. “I’m off to call on our accounts,” I announced gaily. 
“Don’t forget to let me know who they are.” 

“I will, as soon as I find out. And I’ll stop off at Stern 
Brothers and look about a bit.” 

Thrilled to be at it again, I went forth on an excursion 
through the store next door. Stern Brothers drowsed on, 
little knowing that in the very shadow of their building 
two women were working on their advertising more zeal¬ 
ously than anyone on their advertising" pay roll. 

Back in the office, with a memorandum book full of 
notes, copy rolled out of my typewriter and layouts came 
to life on Miriam Lawton’s drawing board. 

A few days later we looked over our finished work with 
admiration. “Now to put it over! ” We both seemed to take 
it for granted that I would be the “contact man,” even 
though I had never before sotd anything in my life. “I’ll 
have to make an appointment with the president and tell 
him, ‘This is what you need,’ and trust he thinks so too.” 
We both laughed, but the next step didn’t seem so easy. 
The next step, however, was the strangest coincidence 
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There was a telephone 
get in touch with Tobe. 
I had not seen her for some time, but I had kept in touch 
with her phenomenal progress. This brilliant stylist, whom 
I had so sincerely admired when we both worked at 
Franklin Simon’s, had launched upon a business of her 
own, unique of its hind, born of her own knowledge and 
courage: a fashion advisory service to stores. Each week 
she published a report of fashion trends in every phase 
of the apparel business, advising store heads, merchandise 
managers and buyers how to use them profitably in mer¬ 
chandising and prom tion. The idea caught on like wild¬ 
fire, and in its first yea: Tobe’s fashion report was subscribed 
to in almost every cit r that could boast a representative 
store. To a few stores she added her personal service for 
consultation and guidance. 

“Hello, Paprika! Did you think you were in the whole¬ 
sale business when you ordered a sixth of a dozen babies? 
Are you all well and strong again? How soon will you be 
ready to go back to work?” How like Tobe—her voice 
warm and feminine, her point terse and direct. 

“Go back, Tobe? I am back. Just starting an advertising 
business of my own.” 

“Well, you certainly d: t waste much time. Whom 
do you intend to work foi 

“Noncompetitive fashion accounts, including one store, 

I hope.” 

“Before you get involvec with any other stores go up 
to see Mr. Mundheim, the president of Stern Brothers. 
I’ve been talking to him about you, and I told him that 
I’d have you call on him as soon as you were ready to 
return to work. As long as you’re ready now, I’ll fix it 
for tomorrow at two.” Breathtaking Tobe! 

“You’ve talked to Mr. h undheim about me, Tobe? 
That’s almost unbelievable!” 
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Why not? Stern Brothers is my New York account 
spend two mornings a week there to direct their fashion 
planning.” 

“What a coincidence! My partner and I have worked 
out a new style of advertising for Stern Brothers, and it’s 
ready.” 

“All the better. Tomorrow at twn.” 


Mr. Mundheim began a leisurely monologue. 

“I’ve come to this store from Kaufman’s of Pittsburgh 
and I’ve brought with me a few of my former executives: 
Sol Abbott as vice-president and general merchandise 
manager; Alan Caldwell as controller and store super¬ 
intendent. This store is going to b< a problem. It’s away 
from the major shopping centres.” 

He arose from his chair and walked toward the window. 
Framed against the light I saw a heavy-set man with 
kindly eyes and greying hair, probably just over fifty. His 
suit was rumpled, and one sock slumped down at his ankle. 

“Come over here,” he said. I stood beside him as be 
pointed to illustrate his remarks. “This store is accessible. 
People can get here by subway, elevated and streetcar. 
The Fifth Avenue bus is oi j half a block away. The 
Qpeensborough Subway line; s just built a new station 
that leads into our basemen and we have nearly com¬ 
pleted a new basement store lii.e an arcade of little shops 
for inexpensive merchandise along a thoroughfare that 
will join the subway entranc with Forty-second Street. 
Easy enough for people to come here, but not enough 
people come. We’ve got to make people want to shop 
here.” 

He went back to his chair, pressed his fingers together 
and continued, half musing, “This store had a fine repu¬ 
tation in its old days on Twenty-third Street, but right 
now it isn’t in the shopping consciousness of New York. 
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have slipped. We’ve got to increase volum^r* 
se volume of high-pressure sales, but the steady 
volume of a business that is building for the future. That 
will take a good constructive fashion job, good merchandise, 
good values, good advertising, good minds. I think we’re 
fortunate that Tobe is directing the fashion promotion 
work. I’ve found a .woman of exceptional taste and ability 
to head our dress departments, Mrs. Lee Elgart. I like 
to try new people at new things. I’ve brought over Jack 
Silver, former advertising head of Macy’s, to merchandise 
our home-furnishing, division. I’ve given my young son, 
Marshall, a chance to sh w what he can do as merchandise 
manager of the appai d division. . . 

Young son—merchandise manager! A flash back of 
memory to Bonwit Teller . . . and for a moment I lost 
the thread of what Mr. Mundheim was saying. Luckily 
his remarks called for 10 comment. 

“ . . .we will ma/e other changes only as we have 
to,” was the next thing: I heard, “for I believe in giving 
people a chance to provs their ability. Many of them have 
been with this store for a long time. We’re going to need 
good advertising.” At tfat I leaned forward intently. “I 
have interviewed many aen and listened to many ideas. 
It’s Tobe’s suggestion tha I should talk to you, and I find 
it very pleasant, but Toesieve that the job ahead of us is 
beyond the capacity of a woman.” He arose, as if the 
interview were at an end. 

“Just a moment, please, Mr. Mundheim; I have some¬ 
thing I’d like to show you.” I was there to sell our service, 
and the opportunity must rot be missed. I lifted the big 
portfolio I had brought with me and opened it on his desk. 
“Perhaps Tobe told you tint I’m in business for myself, 
right next door. I think th?t I can help you with your 
advertising. Here are a few deas that my partner and I 
have prepared. Have you tine to look at them?” 
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> "He sat down again and hunched over hjs heavy shoull 
as he looked at the layouts one by one and read a few 
sheets of the typewritten copy. 

“How did you know about our ‘Pamela’ dresses? 
Where did you find out that we were planning this pro¬ 
motion of upholstered chairs? That’s a fine opening ad for 
our Arcade—have you been down to our new basement? ” 

“I’ve been all over the store, Mr. Mundheim, studying 
the merchandise, trying to find out what kind of store 
this is.” 

He swung back in his chair and again pressed his fingers 
together. 

“These are only ‘roughs,’ Mr. Mundheim. I’d like the 
opportunity to show them to you again set in type, com¬ 
plete with all the cuts, so that you can get a better idea. 
We didn’t want to go to the expense unless you were 
interested.” j 

“I’ll gamble on that myself,’; ’he suggested, adding 
quietly, “many men have sough ft this job without show¬ 
ing me anything on paper.” Tho he became silent. Not 
a word passed between us for several moments. I wasn’t 
sure ’whether he was looking at me or just thinking. 

“Tobe says you are the mother of baby twins,” he said, 
just as I was wondering if I shcald take my leave. “How 
are they? ” 

This took me by surprise. lOh, they’re fine, healthy 
little fellows, Mr. Mundheim. And I’m fortunate in having 
a dependable nurse.” 

“Are you going to be able/to continue working?” 

“I hope so, if they keep y 0 t- That’s why I started my 
own business.” 

“But you are accustomed o higher-priced merchandise 
—at Bonwit Teller.” 

“Macy’s was my first scl/jol, Mr. Mundheim.” 

“How soon can you ha\? those ads ready?” 


•“All right, then. See me on Friday, in the latter part 
of the afternoon.” 

I bounded next coor to Miriam, who was waiting. 

“Mr. Mundheim is a darling! And he likes what we’ve 
done well enough to gamble on setting up the ads. I have 
to dash home to my babies now, but let’s come back and 
work together tonight. Miriam, we’re going to have a 
business!” 

Daylight was begir.ning to fade into an early dusk on 
the last day of the year 1927 when I returned to Mr. 
Mundheim’s office. I}e took a long time going through 
the contents of the portfolio, studying the skyscraper 
borders, the new name plate, the grouping of related depart¬ 
ments, reading carefully *:he institutional ads that dramatized 
the store’s policies, its accessibility, its shopping con¬ 
veniences. “I like this opening ad you’ve done for our 
Arcade of Inexpensive Shops. We’ll publish it just as 
you’ve prepared it.” Then he closed the portfolio, leaned 
forward on his folded a?ms and looked at me with an 
approving smile. “It’s a new experience working with 
women,” he said slowly. “I’ve learned a great deal these 
past few months from Tobe and Mrs. Elgart. I think this 
store needs three key worsen—will you be the third?” 

“That’s very flattering, Mr. Mundheim, but I have my 
own business.” 

“You’ve only just started.” 

“Yes, but can’t this be our first account? ” 

Then he named a salary that reduced to folly the long 
uphill struggle of building an independent business. 

“I’m not telling you that: you can’t do other things if 
you want to. I’m not telling you how much time to spend 
on this job. If you think you\ can do it in five minutes a 
day to your own satisfaction, that’s up to you. And if 
you’re worried about your partner, bring her along.’ 
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Mundheim was a student of human nature. 

It was nearly eight o’clock on New Year’s Eve when’I 
left his office. I should have rejoiced, but I was aware only 
of panic. I had missed the six o’clock feeding! My children’s 
health—Mike’s worry—Nanny’s wrath—how dare a mother 
of twins be so foolhardy, so unnatural, as to believe that 
she could be a business woman! 

Reproof from Nanny for my guilt. “I had to give my 
poor babies a bottle feeding when their mother failed to 
come home.” 

Scowls and a cold supper from ny Jamaican who had 
her own plans for New Year’s Eve. 

But when I told the news to Mile and found him sym¬ 
pathetic, and when the thrilling vista spread before me 
of working again for a store filled with everything from, 
men’s underwear to maids’ aprons, from Oriental rugs 
to women’s shoes—a store with a kindly president, a 
belief in the future, a belief in me—my heart was singing! 

On the phone: “Happy New Year, Tobe, dear. The 
greatest joy of it all will be working with you again.” 

“Happy New Year, Miriam. You don’t know it yet, 
but you are to be the new art director of Stem Brothers’ 
advertising department. Our own business? You know 
we made it our business to worl for Stern’s! What kind of 
deal do you think we can make in getting rid of our lease? 
Our furniture?—let’s move it into Stern’s and make the 
advertising department gay.” 

By the first of February spinach, carrots, prunes and 
milk replaced me completely on the nursery diet, and I 
started to work at Stern Brothers, stretching the five- 
minute suggestion into a four teen-hour day. 
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I met the challenge of my new job in high spirit, 
recklessly disregarding my physical ability to assume its 
many burdens. A store with nearly a hundred depart* 
ments! Five merchandise divisions! A page of advertising 
to be produced daily for each of four newspapers! I was 
part of the business world again. 

Eager to meet the advertising staff, I called a get- 
acquainted meeting in the large room I was to use as an 
office. Thirteen young people assembled from the spread- 
out rooms of the advertising offices and sat about looking 
me over with appraisal and apprehension. 

“The best way that I can get to know you quickly,” I 
said, “is for me to see the work you’ve been doing. Please 
bring in some proofs of the most recent ads, and I’m 
going to ask each of you to identify the part you played in 
creating them.” 

By this sort of introduction I was able to get a general 
idea of the distribution of the work. Four young people 
wrote all the copy, one for the apparel division, another 
for accessories and children’s wear, a third for home 
furnishings. Copy for the men’s departments was written 
in spare time by the same young chap who handled the 
releases. I questioned them about the way they worked. 
There was but little planning. The merchandise managers 
and buyers came up to the advertising department, asked 
for what they wanted and got it. The copy was written 
from buyers’ memos, just as it had been when I arrived 
at Macy’s twelve years before. 
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Every item of merchandise advertised by Stern Brotl 
was illustrated in the advertising, and all the drawin'gs 
were made by three staff artists. Department stores were 
just beginning to make use of photography in their advertis¬ 
ing, but for Stern Brothers photography did not yet exist. 
A very young man did the fashion drawings, with So 
little variation in his lifeless figures that it seemed as if 
he traced the same woman and simply changed her clothes 
for each ad. A girl drew all the “still lifes,” from china 
plates to mattresses, with no more distinction than the 
pictures in a farm catalogue. A beginner drew awkward 
little boys and girls. 

The senior member of the staff was a young man of 
twenty-five who supervised the flow of work throughout 
the office. A woman proofreader, a girl who served as 
typist-book-keeper-telephone operator, and two messenger 
boys completed the advertising staff. 

Before dismissing the meeting I said, “Please go right 
on with your work as if it were yesterday. There will be 
no immediate changes in the advertising until I can find 
out more about this store, its people, its merchandise and 
its customers.” 

As they filed out I sensed their fear. Distrust of a new 
executive. Worry over possible changes and replacements. 
I was sorry that I could not reassure them, but I had just 
seen their work, and it was dull. My first meeting with 
the staff had been a letdown. 

Mr. Caldwell, the controller and general manager, was 
the man to see about budgets and pay rolls. I crossed the 
floor to his office, to meet the man who held the purse 
strings of the store. You would have known instantly that 
you were in the presence of a man of figures. 

“Mr. Caldwell, have you a list of the salaries paid to 
the people in the advertising department? I would like 
to see it, please.” 
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lore dough for the advertising department—it’: 
Savy now,” he cautioned as he handed me the pay¬ 
roll record. 

My knowledge of salaries paid to advertising people 
in department stores wasn’t up to date, but from my past 
experience these sums seemed unduly meagre. 

“I don’t intend to be extravagant, Mr. Caldwell, but 
mediocre people are an extravagance in any job. I’m here 
to produce advertising that will help to put over this store. 
From a first impression, it’s going to take more talent 
than we’ve got now.” 

“I don’t care how far you go for the same money.” 

I returned to the advertising department to study the 
record. If I had to keep expenses within that modest 
budget, the only way I could afford to have better people 
was to get along with fewer. And so I planned to take over 
writing for the apparel division myself, and divide the 
money paid to three inconsequential writers between two 
with more ability. 

Ambitious applicants always bombard a new manager. 
After many interviews I found two copy writers who 
seemed to have the talent I was looking for. I chose Polly 
Carey Dew, a charming Southern girl who had written 
bright, fresh copy for Thalheimer’s of Richmond, to lure 
women to the store for children’s clothes and accessories. 
Faith Willcox wasn’t a specialist in home furnishings— 
she had written articles for Time magazine and Current 
History —but I counted on her keen intelligence and pungent 
directness of style to entice women to sleep on Stern 
Brothers’ beds and eat from Stern Brothers’ china. Today 
Altman’s have recognized that same intelligence, for 
Faith Willcox is their advertising manager. 

Ahead of me was the unpleasant task of telling young 
people who worked for a living that their services were 
no longer necessary. The new copy staff looked as if it 
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could put into print the kind of store that Stern Bri 
was trying to be. 

I should have cleaned house in the art department, too, 
but capable artists at moderate salaries were harder to 
find. I made the mistake of telling Miriam Lawton to 
struggle along with the artists and try to help them improve. 
It didn’t work. 

To add to the difficulties of reorganizing the advertising 
department, Miriam Lawton, upon whom I had depended 
to direct the art work, bogged under the burden. She 
had been a free-lance artist before our brief business 
affiliation, with only herself to direct, and her time had 
been her own. She longed to return to her drawing board 
instead of working under pressure to direct the work of 
others. She realized that she could not continue and asked 
me to release her. 

“I know you’ll understand," she said. “I can’t get used 
to the routine of a big store and the dxive of the work.” 

Reluctantly I said good-bye to her. 

Among the many artists who applied for jobs during 
those first weeks was Fred Williams, a clean-cut fellow, 
not yet twenty-five, who had come up from Washington 
to try his luck in New York. His first stop was Stern 
Brothers. He showed me a portfolio containing a wide 
range of appealing drawings that he had done for Washington 
stores: well-dressed men, comfortable-looking furniture, 
puffy blankets, smart shoes. Little sketches showed his 
versatility with all sorts of art problems from layouts 
to lettering. I called him in to take command as Miriam’s 
successor, and his coming proved a boon. 

Fewer-and-better was Fred’s idea, too, when he saw 
the work of the art staff, and we could no longer put off 
the clean sweep. We replaced all three artists with two 
young girls who had genuine talent and who could turn 
out a great volume of work without losing freshness. 
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to make a layout dramatic. He 
to the pages by doing the key drawings himself. He 
never slumped in a rush, but organized the work with 
able direction and pitched in at any point to speed 
the finish. We installed a modest photographic studio 
to add variety and colour to the pages with photographs. 
The ads became animated at the hands of our new art 
staff. 

It was a happy moment for me when I could say to the 
members of the advertising department, “No more 
changes! Now let’s go to work and turn out advertising 
that will make women leave the breakfast dishes to come 
here to shop. We have the first tiling it takes, and that’s 
enthusiasm. We’re going to see the merchandise we have 
to write about. If the buyers can sell it to us, we can sell 
it to the public. We’re going to know that public face to 
face. Make it a point to go down to the selling floors 
during the day and see who responds to our ads. Let’s 
get to know this store. Let’s do a job we can all be 
proud of!” 

Supported by a staff in which I felt confidence, my 
next problem was to create an orderly procedure for 
working with the merchandise managers and buyers to 
plan advertising schedules and discuss the merit of the 
merchandise to be advertised. The path led through thick 
woods. 

Monday: A meeting with the apparel division, Marshall 
Mundheim in charge, son of the president. From his 
heavy build, mature features and deeply pitched voice, it 
would have been difficult to place the age of this young 
man at twenty-two. Under his father’s guidance, he super¬ 
vised the buying and stock control of this important division, 
but at the Monday morning meeting he gave his chair to 
Tobe, under whose direction this weekly meeting for 
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fashion planning had been organized. It was just another 
step to work on advertising at the same session. 

Tobe, in the role of a nationally recognized fashion 
authority, had the same assurance of manner and per¬ 
sonal charm that had set her apart as a stylist at Franklin 
Simon’s. Although she had worked prodigiously, six 
years had left but little trace of passing time on her 
piquant face. The same fine clear skin and keen brown 
eyes, the same head-dress of little ringlets. An inch or two 
more at the waistline, perhaps, but she was so tall that 
you would still have called her slender. She was dressed 
with fashion news rather than with the ease of one who 
dresses to please herself. 

Tobe had succeeded in putting fashion to work. To her 
its changes were logical, its course something that could 
be charted accurately, its force something that could be 
harnessed profitably to merchandising promotion. Con¬ 
fronted by this storehouse of fashion knowledge, Stern 
Brothers’ buyers were ill at ease as she played a search¬ 
light on their shortcomings. 

Tobe, to the coat buyer: “It’s all right to promote coats 
with silver fox as a January feature, but instead of shawl 
collars we should highlight Paquin’s new swirl collar. 
Then we’ll have something new to talk about, something 
to make a woman want to buy a new Winter coat as late 
in the season as this. I’d suggest that you check up on the 
prices of raw fox skins before placing your order. There’s 
been another market drop this week.” 

The coat buyer, a short, darkish woman who tried to 
offset her small stature by wearing expensive clothes and 
impressive jewellery, did not take Tobe’s suggestions 
meekly. “High fashions may go in other stores, Tobe, but 
here it takes a shawl collar to sell a coat. I stand on the 
selling floor and I know what they want.” 

“Then by all means let’s have shawl collars in stock, 
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let’s advertise the Paquin swirl,” said Tobe, scoring 
her point. Then she glanced at me with a look that seemed 
to say, “See what we’re up against here?” 

I jumped to her support. “Will you all please try to 
understand that every time you feature an important fashion 
in your own department it adds to the fashion prestige 
of this store? We are here to build a fashion business and 
we can succeed only if you will all help by promoting the 
smartest fashions available at your best selling-price 
lines.” 

The coat buyer’s ruffled feathers were smoothed down. 

The millinery buyer was opulently curved, with a too- 
youthful face for her mature figure. She tried on an 
unbecoming sailor hat, proposing to advertise it. Marshall 
Mundheim saw that the hat didn’t register with Tobe 
and leaned forward in his chair to watch the scrim¬ 


mage. 


“There’s no point in advertising a hat with a brim 
while women are still muffled up in their fur collars,” said 
Tobe. “Suzy is featuring tiny tricornes. I saw the imports 
at Solstein’s yesterday, and they’re charming. Why don’t 
you have them copied quickly and be first to present 
them?” 

The millinery buyer removed the unappreciated hat 
from her head and gave Tobe’s own hat a look of dark 
disapproval. “We have tricornes in stock now and they’re 
not selling.” 

“They may not be the right kind,” retorted Tobe. 

I held up a large drawing that I had with me, a new 
soft-pencil technique by our fashion artist. “Wouldn’t 
you like big drawings like this in your millinery ads?” 
A scowl turned into a smile. 

“I’ll get the Suzy tricorne,” said the millinery buyer. 

I had one advantage over Tobe. I was an insider. 

When the subicct turned to dresses, the fashion planning 
Gb 
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perked up. Mrs. Lee Eigart, the dress buyer, a tall, han*T 
some woman with imperturbable calm, was Tobe’s equal 
in knowledge of fashion-at-a-price in dresses, a know¬ 
ledge which has since brought her to a high place at the 
head of the New York buying office of an association of 
speciality stores. 

Tobe couldn’t say “Boleros” faster than Mrs. Eigart 
could produce a bolero dress. They were in accord with 
each other because they were both abreast of fashion. 
After many years of association with higher-priced clothes, 
I marvelled at the good-looking dresses that Mrs. Eigart. 
proposed for advertising at $29.50—fabrics and work¬ 
manship not for a connoisseur’s inspection, but dresses 
with fashion news as fast as it travelled on Fifth 
Avenue. 

I saw a chance for an effective fashion ad. “If you 
believe in boleros, Tobe, and if you can have them in five 
or six variations, Mrs. Eigart, we can do a big Sunday 
dress ad with boleros as a fashion theme and create a 
stronger impression than half a dozen separate ads of 
single items. It will sell more, too.” 

Glances of approval flashed between us. I knew that 
I had found the peg on which to hang Stern Brothers’ 
fashion advertising. With Tobe’s steering and Mrs. Elgart s 
support, I would soon be able to demonstrate to the other 
buyers the kind of ads we were aiming for. With all this 
fashion information and these attractive clothes at low 
prices, I ought to be able to turn out fashion advertising 
that would make women wait in the lobby for the doors 
to open. In theory it seemed easy. 

Tuesday: “Now let’s have some style and fashion,” 
was Sol Abbott’s way of opening the meeting at which he 
presided as vice-president of the store, its general mer¬ 
chandise manager and head of the main floor division. 
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s y:C|^"was said like a country parson announcing the text 
for today, something in which he had faith, but little 
understanding. 

The members of his flock were the buyers of Stern 
Brothers’ bags, gloves, handkerchiefs, scarves, jewellery, 
laces, trimmings and notions. They were elderly spinsters, 
risen from stock girls, messengers and sales clerks in the 
hard department-store school. Some of them had been 
with the store since its Twenty-third Street days, and one 
had worked her way up from package wrapper at Siegel 
Cooper’s. Into this gathering came Tobe, to plan fashion 
promotion, and I, to work out the advertising schedule. 

Sol Abbott gave the benediction, a jovial good morning, 
calling each of these old girls by their first names, adding 
a wisecrack or two to make them titter. He tilted back 
his derby hat, which he never removed. “I have to show 
too many dames the way to the ladies’ room when I leave 
it off,” was his explanation. 

“Miss Ella,” said Tobe gently to a little old lady of 
seventy who wore a black sateen apron and fiddled with 
a pair of scissors suspended from her waist by a black 
tape, “will you please get some lace in this lovely new 
Chanel red?” 

“ I had that shade of red in stock before you or Chanel 
were born. I have seventeen shades of red lace,” snapped 
Miss Ella. 

“But this shade is in fashion now, Miss Ella.” 

“If red’s in fashion, let them buy the reds I’ve got.” 

“Leave it to Ella!” backslapped Sol Abbott. 

“Miss Solomon, ruffled neckwear is one of the fast¬ 
selling items around town. I know you can increase your 
business if you will devote a little section in your neck¬ 
wear department entirely to ruffled collars and cuffs.” 

At this advice from Tobe, Miss Solomon stuffed her 
handkerchief into her mouth to stifle a giggle. 
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with the joke, Lily, everybody needs a lauglf,’ 
and Tobe’s a sport,” urged Sol Abbott. 

“I just took a markdown on ruffled neckwear, nobody 
wants it—too much trouble to wash and iron.” 

Arguments wouldn’t make an advertising schedule, 
and so I tried to help along. “Please, Miss Solomon, we 
can make an ad of new ruffled neckwear that will help 
your business.” 

“If we can’t sell it over the counter we don’t have to 
throw more money away on an ad,” said Miss Solomon 
with curt finality. 

Tobe did her best. She passed out fashion in generous 
helpings, but the main-floor buyers couldn’t digest it 
easily. They had no thought of displeasing Tobe. They 
simply didn’t know what she was driving at. They knew 
when a thing was new and pretty and they got their last 
penny’s worth of value in the wholesale market, but they 
regarded style and fashion as Tobe’s business, just as buy¬ 
ing and selling were theirs. Advertising was less of a 
mystery. But they didn’t see why they couldn’t advertise 
something they had bought a lot of instead of taking a 
chance on something new. 

Sol Abbott believed he was helping me over the rough 
spots when he said, “Don’t be so serious, Paprika; this 
store will still be here when you and I are pushing up the 
daisies.” 

“If this store is to survive, we have to buy and sell and 
advertise right fashions at right prices.” I was serious, 
and I wanted him to know it. 

I saw that advertising schedules would only complicate 
the Tuesday-morning meetings. And so I connived with 
Polly Carey Devi', who wrote copy for this division, and 
gave her the job of seeing the main-floor buyers indi¬ 
vidually to get the information we needed for promoting 
these departments. 
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In her easy Southern manner she persuaded these 
elderly women to come up to the advertising department 
one by one and pour out their hearts about their mer¬ 
chandise. They loved every bag, button and dress shield in 
their stocks, and if that wasn’t good enough for To be 
. . . But they had listened to her in spite of themselves, 
and by the time they had a chance to think it over, Polly 
Dew was able to set the date for an ad for Chanel red lace 
or an ad of ruffled neckwear. 


Wednesday; Clouds banked thick and heavy when 
Faith Willcox and I met with Jack Silver and the home- 
furnishings buyers to plan advertising for this division. 
Jack. Silver had made his mark as an advertising director, 
but as head of a group of big departments on which the 
store depended for millions of dollars of its business 
volume, this young man of thirty had come to the job 
equipped only with the knowledge that beds were made to 
sleep on, dishes to eat from and curtains to hang at 
windows. 

No such gap could exist for long with nimble-witted 
Jack Silver, an opportunist with an opportunity. He 
started to work on his new job by devouring the encyclo¬ 
pedia of home furnishings, methodically masticating 
furniture, rugs, drapery, fabrics, curtains, lamps, china 
and glassware. He went through furniture factories and 
returned with a vocabulary of woods, stains, stuffings and 
springs. He did homework on Louis XV arms and Queen 
Anne legs. He studied the geography of rugs from Ispahan 
to Kurdestan and the characteristics of china from Stafford¬ 
shire to Spode. He probed for facts in radiator covers 
and cedar chests, upholstery brocades and breakfast sets. 

Besides a natural curiosity of mind. Jack Silver was 
endowed with swift torrent of speech. He knew how to 
drown a manufacturer with a Niagara of verbiage until 
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the helpless man would rather sell at a loss than enclure 
the agony of argument. He dictated to his buyers with 
sheer weight of words until they preferred to keep silent 
on a point they knew rather than be outmanoeuvred by 
Jack Silver’s cross-examination. The Wednesday meeting 
was a one-man session with the buyers grouped about for 
atmosphere. 

His attitude toward advertising could be summed up 
in the one word “Promotion.” To Jack Silver promotion 
meant a bombardment of the newspaper reader with acres 
of space, billboard pictures, streamer headlines and volatile 
words. When the Wednesday-morning meeting got under 
way about the middle of Wednesday afternoon, the gigantic, 
stupendous, phenomenal, spectacular, compelling, irre¬ 
sistible, amazing events concocted for advertising by Stern 
Brothers’ home-furnishings division could have taught new 
tricks to Hollywood publicity agents. 

Jack Silver could not divorce himself from his old ad 
man’s love of a typewriter, scissors and paste pot. No 
matter how dynamic the salesmanship, how melting the 
appeal that would issue from Faith Willcox’s fertile brain, 
it was too mild, too colourless for Jack Silver, who would 
roll a sheet of paper into a typewriter and whoop up a 
smash. “Extraordinary Sale! 52 Elaborately Hand-Carved 
Genuine Walnut Eighteenth Century Three-Piece Living 
Room Suites—$145.00 worth of spectacular beauty for 
the incredibly low price of $89.50”—followed by para¬ 
graph after paragraph bulging with facts about coil springs 
and hand-tied knots, stuffing and overstuffing, master¬ 
pieces of carving, mellow wood, dazzling glory of the 
brocatelles and brocades, symphonic harmony of the 
colours—“incomparable values—$55.50 saved to invest 
in Stem Brothers’ superlative lamps and draperies— 
creating a living room to enjoy in pride and comfort for 
the years to come!” 
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Iji^ung over Fred Williams’s drawing board urging 
him to put more swirls into the carving and more puffs 
into the upholstery. At the last minute he would rush 
down with more specifications about the inner springs 
and down-filled pillows. We tore our hair to get out 
the home-furnishings ads in time for the next days 
papers. 


Thursday: Back in Sol Abbott’s office again for a meet¬ 
ing with the men’s division. Each buyer in this group ran 
his department as a separate business and seemed neither 
to know nor care that he was part of a big store. Advertis¬ 
ing was a good thing. Of that they were certain. You had 
an ad because you ought to be in the paper once a week 
with a Sterncrest suit or because you needed to tell the 
public about a shirt sale. I laboured to dig out new angles 
on men’s clothing, new stories to brighten sales events;, 
but the buyers of the men’s division were bereft ol 

enthusiasm. , . ,. 

“What have you got that’s new in men s clothing tor 

next week’s ad, Mr. Mulligan?” 

“Just put in an ad for Stoincrest Suits, $ 37 - 5 °- 
“Come now, Mr. Mulligan, what’s different about a 
Sterncrest suit—the drape? the lapels? the fabrics* 
“What should be different? Men don’t want ’em different, 
they want ’em the same.” 

But I was undaunted. “What about ffieir value? What 

makes a Sterncrest suit worth $37.50?” 

“Tell her, Hank,” interjected Sol Abbott, “and make 

it a good one.” . ,. 

“Because it’s Stoincrest,” said Hank Mulligan, in his 

best Brooklyncse. . ,. 

“This isn’t getting us anywhere,” complained the s urt 
buyer, growing impatient. “I want a sale of four thousan 
shirts for $1.29, and I mean business,” 
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match you with a sale of ten thousand neckties for 
69c, and I mean business too,” said tip tie buyer. 

“Give ’em the works, Paprika,” said Sol Abbott. 

From this inspiration we were supposed to write advertis¬ 
ing that would make men spring out of manholes in the 
rush for Stern Brothers’ clothes and furnishings. 

Friday: A meeting to make advertising plans for the 
Arcade of Inexpensive Shops. Despite its glossy name and 
tricky architecture, like a thoroughfare of little separate 
shops, the Arcade was a basement, selling Style at bottom- 
price levels. It drew its customers from working girls in 
local shops and offices who dressed on postage-stamp 
budgets and from struggling housewives at the remote 
ends of the subway lines, who found a certain lustre in a 
bargain when it was trade-marked with Stern Brothers’ 
label that made them feel better dressed than in equivalent 
bargains from Gimbel’s or Hearn’s. 

The Arcade was Mr. Mundheim’s pet idea. I wanted to 
help make it a success. My mind was full of plans for 
running the Arcade advertising like a little separate news¬ 
paper of low-priced offerings and conducting lunch-hour 
budget fashion shows for Arcade customers. 

In the small, stuffy office below street level which served 
as the Friday-morning meeting room, the muffled roar 
of the subway trains careening to a stop at the Quecns- 
borough subway station just outside the door, the whir 
and plop of the metal cash carriers through the intricate 
tube lines overhead, the sickly sweet subway air circulated 
in whirlpools by the noisy ventilators and the mingling 
of cheap scents from the Arcade fill-your-own vial perfume 
fountain made a rate combination of cacophony and 
effluvium. To this mixture the acid personality of 
Mr. Ben Harris, the merchandise manager, added a sharp, 
tart flavour. A thin, swarthy individual, Ben Harris, doing 
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with shrewdness and competence, but with disdain 
for the fact that he was in charge of a basement. He was 
perpetually disgruntled and expressed his contempt for 
his lot by snarling at his buyers. They sat crowded together, 
intent upon his words, a group of young women just one 
salary notch above salespeople, who ran themselves ragged 
under Ben Harris’s bullyragging for the doubtful glory 
of the title of buyer. 

“Go get that dress with the sequins, and you get that 
coat with the fox; we’ll show them to our advertising 
department—not that it’ll do much good. We’re step¬ 
children down here.” The sarcasm was underscored by 
his strident voice. 

The sequin-trimmed dress was an eyeful of value for 
$10.75, an d the coat, with a mound of fur for a collar, 
into which white hairs had been poked to make it resemble 
silver fox, was a knockout for $22.75. 

“ I picked these myself.” This remark had its intended 
effect of cowing the buyers. "If they were from the upstairs 
departments they would get ads with real space, but down 
here they’ll be kicked into a corner of the paper.” This 
was meant as an uppercut for me. 

When the Arcade advertising schedule was completed 
for the week, the Arcade buyers scurried back to their 
departments for safety, and I went upstairs, glad that 
six more days would pass before we were to meet 
again. 
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What kind of store was I working for? Whenever I 
could tear myself away from the advertising department 
I walked from floor to floor to find out. The store had an 
atn- phere of an oversized house with the family away 
the summer. Uncarpeted floors resounded to my foot¬ 
steps. Elderly salesmen patrolled the rug department like 
watchmen between piles of rugs half a block long. Little 
Gi 
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gray-haired gnomes peered out from behind mountains 
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of yard goods looking for customers. 

The customers seemed to have been selected by a good 
casting director to harmonize with the setting. They were 
women of indefinite age dressed in clothes of every fashion 
vintage of the previous twenty years. It would have been 
easy to plan an exhibit of Two Decades of Fashion History, 
illustrated with the clothes worn by Stern Brothers’ 
customers. Any day you could pick up a few good specimens 
of early Queen Mary hats, late Victorian boned collars, 
Gibson girl shirtwaists and Wartime chemise dresses. 
Ladies in linen dusters emerged from high-back motors 
at the carriage entrance on Forty-third Street, and occasion¬ 
ally an apparition in a plumed hat and ostrich boa would 
dismount from a liveried barouche and sail majestically 
into the store. 

Where were the young people to whom we were pour¬ 
ing out our fashion advertising? “A Tremendous Sale 
of Men’s Neckties at 69c” would crowd the main floor. 
“A Colossal Sofa Value for $59.50 ” would jam the furniture 
department. Ancient loyal ladies would buy whale-boning, 
darning wool and knitting needles iri the notion depart¬ 
ment without any advertising at all. But Stern Brothers’ 
fashions at regular prices left the New York public 
apathetic, 

I took my worries to Mr. Mundheim. 

“I cannot understand this store, Mr. Mundheim. You 
said it wouldn’t take high-pressure promotion to put it 
over, but see what has actually happened. A sale of cheap 
neckties will bring a mob, but all our fine fashion advertis¬ 
ing might as well be published in the Emporia Gazette — 
it hardly causes a ripple. I’m really concerned. Do you 
think we’re on the right track?” 

Mr. Mundheim looked tired and worn. For a while he 
made no reply but sat with his fingers pressed together 
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SinEaii attitude I knew meant quiet thinking. Then he said 
slowly, “When I was a young man I manufactured men’s 
hats. It was no bed of roses. We were in difficulties. Banks 
were pressing us. Tilings were pretty dark one day, when 
I got an idea. Men’s hats had wide bands then, and the 
ribbon was expensive. I bought up some remnants of 
narrow ribbon banding for a song and introduced hats 
with narrow bands as a new style. Retailers liked them, 
paid the same price, we started a fad and they went 
over. We pocketed a fine profit that season and made 
a reputation as an up-and-coming concern. You’ll hit 
on something. You’re a worker—and you’ve got imagina¬ 
tion.” 

I left his office determined to find in that lumbering, 
unwieldy store something gay, exciting, human, appeal¬ 
ing, sentimental, if need be, something to melt down the 
resistance of the New York shopping public and make 
them open their hearts and purses for Stern Brothers. 
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HEART OF NEW YORK 

For weeks i racked my brain for an idea to create 
sudden and startling interest, to get the store talked about, 
to make people come. In Stern Brothers’ restaurant day 
after day I lunched with members of the advertising staff 
and we groped for suggestions. We talked of fashion shows, 
home-furnishings displays, lectures by prominent people. 
But nothing seemed to have the spark. 

Perhaps there was a clue in the customers’ files. I went 
to the accounting office to study the records, customer by 
customer, from A to Z. The files had not been weeded 
out in ages. Names famous at the turn of the century, 
names of those who had been dead for a decade, names 
of customers who had not made a purchase in years. 
Again and again celebrities in the theatrical world. Over¬ 
whelming numbers of them—actors, actresses, authors, 
producers, prima donnas, tenors, composers, designers, 
vaudevillians, movie stars, night club entertainers—many 
of whom were but memories, many who were still in the 
limelight. 

For more than sixty years the store had been patron¬ 
ized by members of the theatrical profession. Evidently, 
since its earliest days, someone had warmed to people of 
the theatre, and by offering a generous discount on their 
purchases had invited three generations of theatre people 
to make it their shopping headquarters. Now it was 
situated at Forty-second Street, in the shadow of Times 
Square, at the very gateway to the world’s greatest theatre 
district. 
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we make use of this fascinating fact? Was tl 
the lead I was looking for? Everyone loves the theatre. 
Everyone has fond theatre recollections. And suddenly it 
came—theatre people! They must have in their posses¬ 
sion countless mementos which they may be willing to 
lend. Perhaps we could create an exhibit—a Theatre 
Exhibit! Buoyed up with excitement I went to Mr. Mund- 
heim’s office. 

“Mr. Mundheim, I’ve spent a lot of time trying to find 
narrow hatbands, and now I believe I’m on the trail of 
an idea that will attract people to this store, although it 
may not mean immediate business.” 

Mr. Mundheim smiled and sat down on the low window 
seat in his office, motioning to me to sit beside him. 

“I’ve been looking through the customers’ files. Do 
you know that we have among our customers hundreds 
of people who are connected in some way with the theatre? 
They must have many private collections of sentimental 
souvenirs—pictures, letters, sketches, costumes, stage sets, 
scripts and scores. We might try to borrow these things 
and assemble them into a Theatre Exhibit.” 

Mr. Mundheim looked sceptical. “Theatre Exhibit? I 
don’t quite see what that has to do with a store?” 

“It has to do uniquely with this store—its location, 
its customers. Our job is to bring people here and get 
talked about. The sort of thing I mean might attract old 
customers who used to like this store. It might interest 
new, young people who like the theatre- On one point 
you’ll agree with me—the theatre appeals to everybody. 
If we could gather thousands of enchanting things, arrange 
them dramatically—things to make people laugh and 
cry and remember—it’s bound to get a great deal of 
valuable publicity for the store, and I believe it will bring 
crowds! ” 

“Don’t you think we have plenty of other things on 
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O^E/ininds just now?—and wouldn’t it be 
don’t know if we can afford it. And would it be building 
anything for the future?” 

“I’ll try to answer your doubts, Mr. Mundheim, even 
though I can answer them only with my own conviction. 
This is the timely moment, because it’s the opening of the 
Fall theatrical season. It would cost very little, just a 
simple construction job for the exhibition and the adver¬ 
tising. I think we can get every bit of the exhibit material 
for nothing. And as for the future, we’re not getting 
people excited about this store with what we’re doing now. 
Maybe a little showmanship is the stimulant we’re looking 
for.” 

“Well, it can’t do any harm,” said Mr. Mundheim. 
“Go ahead and try if you think you can put it over. I’m 
willing to give you half of the sixth floor if you think you 
can fill it with people. We can condense the rug depart¬ 
ment, which has twice as much space as it needs now. 
I’ll send for Caldwell.” 

I repeated the idea briefly to Mr. Caldwell, but his 
imperturbable face showed no change of expression. 

“I’m for it, Caldwell,” said Mr. Mundheim. “Build 
what she needs—partitions, platforms, cases.” 

“If you can see anything in it, chief, it’s O.K. with 
me,” said the general manager, “but whatever it costs 
will have to come out of the advertising budget. We haven’t 
any money for stunts.” 

At the close of the day I called a meeting of the advertising 
staff. 

“We’re doing a good advertising job, but we’re not 
bringing enough people into this store. We’ve all worried 
about it, and now we’re going to do something about it. 

I think I’ve found a way—a Theatre Exhibit. I believe 
that there must be lying around loose in this town enough 
trinkets and treasures from the stage, the opera, musical 
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ly, vaudeville, the movies, to make a gay museum 
•of the theatre, If we could dig them out, arrange them in 
an exciting way ...” 

They seemed stunned. We were just a handful of people 
with full-time advertising jobs, and the idea of another 
undertaking looked monstrous. 

“I know how you feel. It will mean a load of work. 
But I’ve already talked with Mr. Mundheim, and he said 
we could have half of the sixth floor. He instructed Mr. 
Caldwell to build what we need. But I’m as vague as you 
are about where to turn for exhibit material. I’m sure it 
exists. And I’m certain that if we get the right stuff we 
can bring in the people—and that’s our everlasting prob¬ 
lem.” 

Still there was silence. “Come,” I urged, “I need your 
help.” Slowly their suggestions began. 

“We might inquire from The Lambs, the Actors’ 
Equity, the Catholic Actors’ Guild—” 

“That’s the idea!” I said encouragingly. “And there 
are hundreds of our own customers connected with the 
theatre—they must have lots of things. The accounting 
office is making up a list of names now of everyone in our 
files who has anything to do with the theatre.” 

“How about the American Shakespeare Foundation, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the Green Room Club— 
and the Theatre Magazine must have a lot of stuff—” 

“I’ll bet the theatrical departments of the newspapers 
will be glad to work with us—” 

“ Certainly photographers like Arnold Genthe and the 
Mishkin Studio that specialize in theatrical photographs 
must have collections of autographed pictures.” 

“The Theatre Guild—” 

“The Shuberts—” 

“Chamberlain Brown, Arthur Hammerstein, Irene 
Lewishon, Brock Pemberton, Daniel Frohman—” 
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l ^jfrogue and Vanity Fair —” 

It caught on, from one to another, and their enthusiasm' 
grew. 

“We’ll have to steal the time for it,” I said. “We need 
all our wits and brains right now to create advertising 
that will promote sales. But there are lunch hours for 
scouting—we can write letters and use the telephone— 
and we’ll have to spend nights sorting and organizing. It’s 
going to be a whale of a job, but I think we’re going to 
like it.” 

We came back from our lunch-time excursions laden 
with loot. Excited whispers went through the department 
during the afternoons, but the rule was that no packages 
could be opened in the daytime. We dispersed for dinner 
and returned in the evenings to inspect our treasures. 

I made it a point to leave the office promptly at six so 
that I could have an hour with my little ones and dinner 
with Mike before rushing back to the store. “I’m in for 
it, Mike—up to the neck with a Theatre Exhibit. You’ll 
have a chance to catch up on your reading.” 

“If you have anything to tell me, send me a telegram— 
you know where I live—” said Mike, “and let’s make a 
date for next Fourth of July.” 

From a little-known hairdresser in the West Forties, 
Dr. P. V. Senegas, who had been remembered in Sarah 
Bernhardt’s will, we were able to borrow the great 
actress’s fan, her lace shawl, a lock of her famous red 
hair, a silly little music box she used to play, and a rose- 
point wedding veil that had belonged to Catherine the 
Great of Russia, worth fifteen thousand dollars. 

From Harms, the music publisher, we got the original 
scores of Victor Herbert’s songs, including the waltz he 
wrote for the Tiller girls the day before he died. 

Colonel Lionel S. Mapleson, librarian of the Metro¬ 
politan, took from the faded walls of his office souvenirs 
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with the opera house: autographed photo 
graps of Scotti, Melba, Tettrazini, Patti, original cari¬ 
catures by Caruso, letters from Verdi, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Charpentier. 

The Theatre Guild loaned miniature stage sets by 
Robert Edmund Jones. The Lambs produced the cup 
presented to Joseph Jefferson by his admiring fellow 
players. 

One of the loveliest things was a patchwork quilt auto¬ 
graphed by hundreds of celebrities, each name patiently 
stitched with embroidery by Julia Chapman, the original 
Aunt Ophelia in Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Word spread through the grapevine of the theatrical 
world and rare spirits came in to offer their treasures. 
Albert Davis, a sunny-faced, elderly little man, came to 
my office and asked if he might set up an old Timers’ 
corner. He had thousands of pictures which he would be 
happy to lend if he could put them up and caption them 
himself—couldn’t trust the job to anybody who didn’t 
remember the old stars personally. Out of his collection 
came pictures of the old players at Tony Pastor’s, Weber 
and Fields, Honey Boy Evans, Harrigan and Hart, the 
Russell Brothers, the first of the Pat Rooneys and Maggy 
Cline. 

A sweet, reserved little lady called on me and brought 
with her a crated picture. She said her name was Mary 
Hale Saunders, a descendant of the artist who, in 1603, 
had painted a portrait of Shakespeare when he was thirty- 
nine years old. That was it, under her arm. It had been 
in her family for three hundred and twenty-five years, 
and here were the documents establishing its authenticity 
and appraising its value at one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars! 

Every evening we sorted and catalogued, labelled and 
captioned. For every article had to be correctly titled and 
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its owner. When Mr. Caldwell saw 
were gathering he put a crew of men to work, building 
temporary walls and little stages, cases and cabinets to 
mount the collection. We thumbtacked things on panels 
of compo board, grouped the costumes on platforms, dis¬ 
played the most fragile pieces in glass cases. Because it 
was done with laughter as well as zeal, it mingled the 
gaiety of Broadway with the authenticity of a museum. 

We engaged a mural artist to decorate the entrance 
with a pair of grotesquely large theatrical masks. As a 
finishing touch, Mr. Caldwell added “stern brothers’ 
theatre exhibit ” in Broadway lights. 

On October 17, 1928, we invited the public to see more 
than ten thousand sentimental reminiscences of the theatre, 
loaned by eighty generous-hearted individuals and institu¬ 
tions. 

Every day we had guests of honour from the current 
plays on Broadway: Alla Nazimova from The Cherry 
Orchard, Channing Pollock and Margaret Wycherly from 
Mr. Moneypenny, De Wolf Hopper from White Lilacs, 
Irene Bordoni from Paris, Ann Pennington from George 
White’s Scandals, Helen Chandler from Faust, Margaret 
Lawrence from Possession, Helen Ford from Chee Chee, 
Claudette Colbert from Tin Pan Alley, Lee Tracey from 
The Front Page, and more without number. 

Stern Brothers’ Theatre Exhibit became the talk of the 
town. Hundreds of visitors thronged tire exhibit room 
daily. The newspapers wrote reams of praise in their 
editorial columns. The flashlights of news photographers 
flared like fireflies. Stories and pictures appeared in thq 
foreign language-papers, too, and in syndicated articles 
all over the country. Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Daniel Froh- 
man, Janet Beecher, Blanche Yurka, Mrs. Richard Mans¬ 
field, Blanche Ring, Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis came 
again and again and brought their friends. Fritzi Scheff 
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tearful before the scores of Victor Herbert. Vaudc- 
villians came in troupes and stood for hours at the Old 
Timers’ comer. 

Mr. Mundheim came in many times each day and was 
so fascinated that he could not tear himself away. Sol 
Abbott gaily greeted all the celebrities. Mr. Caldwell 
relaxed, “Well, if I must say so, we got a lot for our 
money.” Buyers and salespeople took time at lunch hour 
to enjoy our memory gallery. Someone was always start¬ 
ing a sentence with “When I was young my mother took 
me to see . . . ” or “I remember when Lillian Rus¬ 
sell ...” 

A guest book too heavy to lift remains as a record. In 
it are hundreds of signatures of theatrical luminaries 
and thousands of names of those who came to see and to 
remember. Letters of praise and gratitude poured in from 
people to whom it gave delight. 

It is hard to estimate the new customers we made from 
the Theatre Exhibi t, or the number of old ones who returned 
to the store, but from that moment on there seemed to be 
a new spark of vitality in Stern Brothers. When it was 
over, the advertising staff was worn with fatigue, but we 
had won the respect and admiration of the whole store. 

. . . Ahead of us were the Thanksgiving sales and the 
Christmas campaign. 

It was a cold, damp November. Influenza crept insidi¬ 
ously through the city, spreading its virulence to epidemic 
proportions. Before dawn one chilly morning I was 
awakened by the rustle of a paper under my bedroom 
door. I snapped on the light and found a note in Nanny’s 
careful handwriting. 

“I’m afraid I have the flu. I’ve gone to the hospital to 
avoid giving it to my babies. Take care of them. God bless 
them. Nanny.” 
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ran to the door of my apartment calling, “Nanny! 
Nanny!” No answer. Dashing to the window, I saw at 
taxi pull away from the entrance and roll down the gray, 
forsaken street. She was gone. 

My first thought was for my babies. Had they caught 
the disease? Anxiously I called my husband. By the dim 
light of the nursery lamp we bent over the little blue cots. 
Dicky seemed suspiciously warm—temperature above the 
hundred mark—his breathing laboured. Fear tugged at 
our hearts. Could it be possible so soon? Donald still 
normal. Without disturbing his sleep we moved his cot 
into our bedroom, hoping to beat the contagion. 

“Please call the doctor, dear, we must know what to 
do at once.” 

Mike’s efforts to help were a hindrance. He muttered 
wrong numbers to the operator. I had to make the call, 
urging the doctor to hurry. Our first experience with sick¬ 
ness and Nanny’s skilled hands unavailable! My depend¬ 
ence upon her capability had left me uncertain how to 
minister to a sick baby’s needs. We dressed hurriedly, 
tensely listening for the doctor’s ring, little realizing that 
we were among hundreds who needed his services. 

My mind was a jumble. Is Dicky seriously ill? Will 
little Donald be sick too? I will have to get someone at 
once to take care of them. Thanksgiving sales of linens, 
china, glassware. . . . Where is Nanny? Why didn’t she 
say what hospital she was going to? Fur coats. Winter 
coats, dresses for Thanksgiving parties, luggage for 
Thanksgiving travel—We’ll have to get a trained nurse. 
Why doesn’t the doctor come? Place orders for Christmas 
cards now—hand monogramming for Christmas handker¬ 
chiefs. Why does Mike keep running to the door? Was 
that the bell? How can I be spared from the office?—this 
is the peak of the year’s business. Should I give little 
Dicky his breakfast? Should I leave the window open or 
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elos^Tt? Even a sick baby needs air. A woman with little 
babies has no right to be in business, trusting to luck that 
they’ll stay well. This is an epidemic! It may be hours 
before the doctor comes! 

Young Nancy, Nanny’s helper, arrived at eight o’clock. 
With Nanny gone and Dicky sick, the routine was 
broken and she was frightened. She went through 
her little ritual of cleaning the nursery and bathroom, 
but she had never been allowed to touch the babies, and 
Nanny’s instructions were Nancy’s law. Dicky’s tempera¬ 
ture was mounting. 

At nine o’clock I called my office on the telephone. 
“Polly, will you have that big ad of children’s party 
dresses finished for tomorrow’s Times ? Be sure to see that 
every piece of the advertised merchandise is in the house 
before it is released. . . . 

“Faith, have you got all the dope for that Sunday pro¬ 
motion we planned for Thanksgiving tables? Check with 
Jack Silver and get special items for linens, dinner sets, 
glasses, silverware, service pieces. . . . 

“Fred, have you arranged to take a photograph of a 
smart table setting for that Thanksgiving ad? Arrange 
it in the linen department, every detail right, fruit piled 
high in the centre. I’ll come down in time to work on the 
fur sale. In the meanwhile start drawing a Persian lamb 
coat. Use the fitted model. ...” 

Then there was a ring at the bell. Mike opened the door 
to admit the doctor. A tall, lanky figure with a shock of 
white hair entered slowly, carrying a worn leather bag. 
If he was under a strain from the stress of the epidemic, 
he brought none of his cares inside. 

“Who’s got the floozy?” he asked lightly. 

We led him to the fretful, feverish baby and stood in 
silence, awaiting his verdict. 

“He’s on the sick list, all right,” said the doctor. “Where 
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are you hiding his brother?” He smiled as he note? 
our efforts to isolate Donald. Another examination. “Put" 
him back where he belongs. That germ knows its way 
through a steel door. Where’s the duchess?” 

“She rushed off to a hospital this morning, stricken 
with the flu. We don’t even know where she is yet. It’s 
terrible not having her here to take care of them when 
they’re sick.” 

“Can’t you stay home for a few days? You may be 
able to get along with the little girl to help you. I doubt 
if. you’ll be able to locate a trained nurse, there’s a lot 
of flu around. Here’s a list of places to call just to make 
sure. Keep the room warm. Plenty of fresh air. Cut down 
the food. Half an aspirin every four hours as the temperature 
goes up. Get this prescription filled. I’ll look in tonight.” 

When we tried to procure the services of a trained nurse 
we realized the extent of the epidemic. More than a 
dozen agencies informed us that none was available, 
before we located Miss Scott, who had just finished attend¬ 
ance at an influenza case that had ended in disaster. At 
eleven o’clock she arrived to care for my babies. With 
infinite relief I saw, from her first skilled movements, that 
they were in competent hands. 

“Mike, don’t move from that telephone until you locate 
a night nurse. Then call up every hospital in town until 
you find Nanny. Get a detective if you have to, but she 
must be found. The babies are both asleep now. I’ll make 
a quick round trip to the office to get things running 
smoothly—I simply can’t lie down on the job. I’m as 
worried as you are, but for the moment we aren’t both 
heeded around here. It’s good that you can stay until I 
get back. I’ll get the prescription filled on the way down¬ 
town.” 

I dashed off and returned in a few hours. Dicky’s fever 
had mounted ominously. Donald’s temperature had started 
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^^OC^Sihb. Mike’s efforts to engage a night nurse had been 
in vain. As for Nanny, he had made a telephone tour of 
the New York hospitals and finally found her in a public 
ward at Bellevue. 

“I’ll get her out of there if I have to blast,” he said, 
and was off to her rescue. 

“Please don’t worry so,” said Miss Scott, reassuringly. 
“Go back to your office, if you have to. You’ll have plenty 
to do here tonight. I won’t leave a thing undone to help 
your babies. They’re comfortable now and will probably 
sleep again for the next few hours.” 

Heavy-hearted, I returned to write my day’s quota of 
fashion advertising. 

Mike spent the afternoon pleading with the hospital 
authorities to release Nanny from Bellevue, where she 
had been admitted after several other hospitals had 
turned her away because their beds were filled with victims 
of the epidemic. After making a public nuisance of him¬ 
self, Mike secured the discharge of our unfortunate nurse 
and supervised her removal to a private sanatorium. 

At eight o’clock that evening, Miss Scott went off duty 
and young Nancy left for her home. In the nursery my 
little ones tossed in delirium. Between services for their 
comfort I worked at my desk until midnight to make up 
for hours skipped during the day. Then I moved in with 
them to take up the night watch as the fever raged. 

On the third day Nancy, who had bravely worked to 
keep up the routine of cleaning and laundry, was stricken 
with the disease and went home to be cared for by her 
family. On the fourth day Miss Scott became an influenza 
victim. Only because our considerate doctor sent us the 
nurse who assisted in his office were we able to carry on. 
For ten distracted days and nights I kept up the schedule 
of intermittent hours of day w'ork, night work and night 
nursing. 
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. At last the fever subsided and normal temperatures 
returned. Eyes grew bright again in pale baby faces, and 
smiles once more greeted the food tray. A weak, worn 
Nanny rang the doorbell. Without a word to Mike or me, 
she flew into the nursery, gathered her little charges into 
her arms and sobbed, “Forgive me, my darlings, I didn t 
mean to desert you, but I couldn’t help it.” 

Back came little Irish Nancy, still wobbly from the 
toll of the fever. I was numb with fatigue. 

“It’s probably your turn now,” said Mike. 

“I can’t afford to get it,” I said wearily. 

On Saturday night I threw myself into bed and slept 
until Monday morning from utter exhaustion. 


HIGH TIDE 

I completed my first year with Stern Brothers at 
the turn of 1929, that fantastic peak of the Coolidge-Hoover 
era when stocks soared toward a thousand and the nation 
became a gigantic family of happy traders. With paper 
wealth the people became spendthrifts. 

Dress up, America! Smart things to wear! Fur coats 
and evening dresses, dance slippers and silk stockings, 
new hats and gadget jewellery. “Smart” became the watch¬ 
word. Fashion cashed in. Smart styling, smart ads and 
women in a spending mood—-thanks to all three, pros¬ 
perity came to Stern Brothers’ apparel departments. Ads 
in the evening papers brought sales the next morning. 
Sunday ads brought early Monday customers. The ads 
that pulled the best were fashion scoops. Women who 
clamoured for new clothes wanted the last word in 
style. 

Dress up, America! Not only new fashions for your 
wardrobe, but new fashions for your home. Upholstered 
furniture and thick-pile carpets, bright draperies and 
table linens, service plates and cocktail glasses. But 
“smart” had lagged behind in the home-furnishings 
vocabulary of the stores. Along Madison Avenue and the 
side streets of the East Fifties, interior decorators had 
sprung up like mushrooms and were being patronized by 
women with money to spend who wanted smartness in 
their homes. Quickly the stores tried to catch up with an 
opportunity. They sought to bring into every item of 
home furnishings what the stylists had brought into 
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pparel. Wanted: a crop of young women with a knack of 
selection, a measure of good taste and a flair for putting 
things together with harmony and showmanship—to put 
style into everything for homes, from mattresses to tooth¬ 
picks. 

Nineteen twenty-nine marked the invasion of the stylists 
into retailing. They sprang up overnight, arbiters of 
colour in pots and pans, authorities on the borders of 
towels and bath mats, mentors of the patterns on dishes 
and the shapes of glassware. They brought style into 
the kitchen, the bathroom, the den and the nursery. And 
to a public that was eager but not yet discriminating, 
“smart” became the watchword of bridge tables and 
ash trays. 

Some were clever and helped stores to discover new 
business opportunities in fashion. Some gauged public 
wants within the limitations of their own personal taste 
and plunged stores into losses to back their hunches. They 
got into buyers’ hair and stepped on buyers’ toes, But the 
result of their successes and their failures was to give 
the impetus of fashion to every article under the roof of 
a store, and the shopping public became converted to 
style. 

It was the rare good fortune of Stern Brothers to choose 
from the welter of applicants two stylists who were young 
women of education and cultivated taste, capable of 
improving the designing and selection of merchandise. 

Freda Diamond had been a decorator and teacher of 
design in decoration. With instinctive purity of taste plus 
fundamental knowledge, this dark, beautiful girl brought 
the spark of fashion to the home-furnishings division. A 
chair was transformed by her choice of its covering, a 
lamp became smart when she added the shade. She under¬ 
stood the drama of colour and composed groupings of 
furniture and home accessories in arresting combinations. 
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/celts after her coming the furniture department 
ed as if it was in business to decorate homes instead 
-.just to sell furniture. 

Mabs Breckon, spirited and fun-loving, accomplished 
an almost: impossible thing. Because of the extraordinary 
development of attractive ready-to-wear clothes at prices 
within everybody’s reach, the sale of fabrics by the yard 
had languished. Home sewing, no longer a necessity for 
the thrifty, had become almost a lost art. Into the nearly 
forgotten fabric departments came Mabs, and miracles 
happened. She made home dressmaking a hobby. By 
means of colourful displays and eye-catching demonstra¬ 
tions, she stressed the ease with which anyone could whip 
up a dress with a few yards of material and the aid of a 
paper pattern. Young matrons spent the afternoon at 
Stern Brothers’ sewing classes instead of going to their 
bridge circles. 

It was good to have kindred spirits to work with! “Table 
for three near the window” became our meeting place at 
lunch time in the store restaurant. Talk. Ideas. Plans. 
Action. Our conversation began with an excited 
“Let’s . . .” and w r e left the table ready to put fashion 
into motion. 

“Let’s have a Home Dressmakers’ Show and dress 
mannequins in clothes made of our own materials from 
paper patterns. We’ll demonstrate cutting and sewing and 
show how easy it is to have a varied wardrobe on a modest 
budget.” 

“Let’s arrange a series of College Rooms and show 
students how inexpensively they can add colour and com¬ 
fort to their dorms.” 

“Let’s make a display of Table Settings for every kind 
of entertaining, from a country picnic to a bride’s break¬ 
fast.” 

“Let’s give a Cosmetic Show and teach women the 
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correct use of make-up in relation to their own colouring 
and the colours of their clothes.” 

At the advertising meetings I enlisted Tobe and Mrs. 
Flgart in our plans for fashion dramatization. 

“Let’s stage a Fashion Show in the restaurant every 
day during lunch time. It will be pleasant entertainment 
while women are enjoying their food, and after lunch 
they may be tempted to go downstairs to buy the clothes 
they admired.” 

“Let’s give a Fashion Show especially for women, for 
the specific fashion problems of large women, tall women, 
short women, elderly women, women who are fat in spots! 
Whenever we show smart clothes on slender mannequins, 
some oversize customer says, ‘That’s all very pretty for 
young people who can wear small sizes, but ivhat about 
me?’ We’ll take the cue from our customers and call it 
A Fashion Show that Answers ‘What About Me?’” 

Our schemes brought crowds, and crowds brought busi¬ 
ness. We were causing excitement. Stern Brothers was 
being talked about. We began to expand the scope of our 
plans to appeal to many types of people, many phases of 
their interests. 

“Let’s have a Model Nursery to demonstrate the latest 
equipment and clothes for a well-brought-up baby. We’ll 
put a professional nurse in attendance to answer young 
mothers’ questions.” 

“Let’s organize a Boys’ Club to teach airplane model 
construction. It’s a terrific fad right now. I know just the 
young man to take charge of it. He’s studying to be an 
aeronautical engineer. We can set up a special section in 
the sporting-goods department where boys can buy the 
parts and then sit down at big work tables to put them 
together under his supervision. We can have flight con¬ 
tests in the park with famous aviators as judges!” 

“Let’s have a Boy Scout Rally! This store is official 



atjquarters for Boy Scout equipment, and thousands o 
joys don’t know it. But they’ll remember if we stage a 
campfire sing-song and pow-wow and serve them gobs of 
ice cream.” 

“Let’s plan a Sportslovers’ Show and invite famous 
sportsmen to talk. Well give people a chance to try out 
the newest equipment and ask questions of people who 
are proficient in every game.” 

“Let’s have a Back-to-School Exhibit with everything 
in one place, from raincoats to fountain pens. Think how 
easy it will be for mothers to shop, and how many more 
things they will be tempted to buy.” 

Ideas were inexhaustible, and so were we. The cost of 
executing our plans was trifling, for we put showmanship 
into the merchandise itself. 

In a corner of the restaurant was a large table reserved 
for Mr. Mundheim. The executives of the store were 
welcome to join him at luncheon whenever they found it 
convenient. As Freda Diamond, Mabs Breckon and I com¬ 
pleted our first sketchy outlines for a new project, I would 
drop into a chair at the big table and relate it to Mr. 
Mundheim. Almost invariably he gave his consent and 
frequently added suggestions that broadened the gauge 
of our ideas. We found a new ally in Mr. Caldwell, who 
offered his aid in arranging for any necessary construc¬ 
tion to mount and stage our exhibits. 

Mr. Mundheim’s interest carried through to every 
event. He shared our pleasure when hundreds of young¬ 
sters gathered daily after school hours to express their 
aeronautical aspirations in building model planes. He 
consoled us in our disappointment if a rainy day kept 
visitors away from our smartly set tables. He joined the 
hilarity at the Boy Scout Rally and invited an astonished 
young fellow to a fifth helping of ice cream. With his 
encouragement and support we were making the store 
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.sc^toething more than a place for shopping. We were giving 
it warmth and friendliness of spirit—and its sales were 
mounting. 

Two of the most important projects of the year were 
bom in the advertising department. 

In early June a senior from Mount Holyoke College 
called on me to ask for a summer job. There was some¬ 
thing so fresh and bright about this girl that I stopped 
to chat with her instead of sending her down to the employ¬ 
ment office. 

“What would you like to do?” 

“Sell clothes to young people—to college girls, per¬ 
haps. Clothes are such a problem to them.” 

“A problem. Why?” 

“They have to walk their feet off to find the right 
things. One store has good sweaters, another has dreamy 
dance dresses, sometimes they trot the town to find a 
pair of campus shoes—and they buy all the wrong things 
because nobody knows what they really need.” 

How right she was! Here was something every store 
had bungled. She had touched something important, and 
I wondered just what to do about it. I called in Polly Dew 
to meet her. “Polly, I’d like you to know—I’m sorry, I 
haven’t even asked your name.” 

“Sally.” 

“Polly, I’ve talked with Sally for just five minutes and 
I’ve learned something that’s wrong with our business— 
with every store’s business. We want to sell clothes to 
young people, to college girls, and we don’t know the first 
thing about it. We don’t know what they want and we 
make it difficult for them to shop.” 

“That’s right, sure enough,” said Polly Dew. “No 
store knows much about college clothes. I went to Sweet- 
briar College in Virginia and I didn’t get on to what 
clothes I ought to have until my second year. The things 



I bought m Richmond were all wrong—too dressy. I 
bought them because I didn’t know any better, and neither 
did any salesperson who waited on me.” 

“Every college has its own way of dressing,” said Sally, 
“its own classics and its own fads.” 

Sally fascinated me. She was so definite and informative. 
I liked her forthrightness and her fresh vocabulary. 

“Girls,” I said, “a store that would take the trouble 
to get the real dope about college clothes from girls who 
are still seniors like Sally would scoop the town! If we 
were to start on a thing like that this minute, we could 
have the right clothes by the time freshmen and under¬ 
graduates are starting to pack their trunks for college 


“Sweet, simple and girlish, of course—coy clothes that 
nobody wants.” 

“Go on, what else?” 

“Well,” continued wise young Sally, “no girl wants 
to look like an ingenue—sophisticated clothes rate with 
men. And a girl needs at least one red evening dress— 
the stag line sees red when it can’t see anything else. 
Oh, yes—every college girl needs a warm bathrobe and 
slippers to satisfy her mother that the darling won’t catch 
cold.” 

“That’s how college clothes ought to be sold!” I said. 
“By the time we get all the right clothes we can assemble 
them in a shop of their own and get our young board of 
advisors to sell them!” 

“That would be colossal—can I be the Holyoke dele¬ 
gate?” asked Sally. 
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■There it was, the germ of an idea that was to grow mfcT 
the first college shop in an American store. There was no 
precedent to guide us. We wrote to the deans of the twelve 
foremost Eastern colleges for women and asked their 
counsel. We called on the college clubs in New York to 
find out the names of popular seniors. Learning as we 
went, we corralled twelve charming and energetic young 
girls and invited all the buyers of clothes and accessories 
to sit down and hear what they had to say. 

They told us the essentials of a campus wardrobe 
common to all colleges and the special fads favoured at 
each college. They told us what college girls wear in 
classes, at faculty teas, on week ends, at football games, 
at prom dances and boning up for exams.” 

“They want skirts that don’t sit out.” 

“They love subtle colours in sweaters, and they’ll spend 
a lot for good sweaters.” 

“They want saddle oxfords for running to classes over 
the pebbles.” 

“They’ll pay a good price for a first-rate Harris tweed 
topcoat. It lasts four years.” 

“They want glamour in evening clothes.” 

“They adore gadgets.” 

The buyers ate it up. Without being prompted, they 
asked these effervescent young women to go into the 
market with them to help pick out the stock for The College 
Shop. Manufacturers listened to their gay suggestions and 
devastating criticisms. 

When the clothes were assembled our college board 
assured us that the freshmen would bless us. They 
couldn’t wait to sell the stuff they had helped to create. 

In the middle of August we converted the entire 
sports department into Stern Brothers’ College Shop. We 
plastered the walls with enlarged snapshots of our own 
college staff wearing our College Shop clothes. Trunks 
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;ns were tacked up everywhere with words of spir 


/ice. Not a college pennant was to be seen, 
old hat,” we were told by the college board. 

The ads announcing the opening of New York’s first 
College Shop, staffed by college seniors, brought throngs 
of undergraduates and freshmen-to-be who wanted to 
discuss their clothes problems with the editor of the Smith 
gs Weekly or with the captain of the Vassar hockey 


team. 


Our college staff amazed us. They arranged displays, 
made lists of students’ needs, sold more merchandise than 
veteran saleswomen. They worked tirelessly, as if work 
were a lark. We could hardly supply the College Shop 
with merchandise fast enough to keep pace with its 


sales. 


Stern Brothers’ College Shop was without competition 
in its first year. Other merchants, however, were quick 
to recognize its success and college shops sprouted every 
August thereafter in almost every New York store and 
in stores throughout America. 

Oui happiest exploit of the year was Stern’s Young¬ 
sters’ Theatre. We wanted to present, for the delight of 
oui youngest customers, a month of free entertainment 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas. We offered the per¬ 
formers nothing but the laughter of children, and they 
gave of themselves so wholeheartedly that joy filled a 
comer of the toy floor every afternoon. 

Unde Wiggly told his tales of the Measles Boy and 
the Owl Girl. Max Fleischer created his animated car¬ 
toons before children’s wondering eyes. Farina and 
Mango, the little Negro stars of Our Gang Comedies, did 
their movie antics in person. Frank Luther made all the 
children join in singing the lovely Raggedy Ann songs 
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while Johnny Gruelle drew pictures of the beloved rag 
doll. Berta and Elmer Hader, Maud and Miska Peter¬ 
sham, authors and artists of books dear to children, told 
their famous stories and sketched their well-known char¬ 
acters. The editors, authors, artists and sports writers of 
Boys’ Life , the popular Boy Scout magazine, staged the 
making up of an issue before an audience of excited 
young spectators. The wonders of radio were demon¬ 
strated by a radio engineer with a scale model of a broad¬ 
casting station, and the coming miracle of television was 
explained with the aid of a simplified model and “broad¬ 
casts” by the children themselves. We organized a Ham- 
mernail contest for the littlest and a Crossword Puzzle 
contest for the older children. Two days before Christmas 
we wound it all up with a presentation of The Snow 
Queen, a full-length play for children, given by the Clare 
Tree Major Players, staged with all the delightful scenery 
and costumes. The big fifth-floor restaurant, crowded to 
capacity, echoed with children’s laughter. Stern Brothers’ 
toy sales were the biggest in years! 

At dusk one evening in December as we neared the 
peak of Christmas business, Mr. Mundheim called me 
to his office. The snow was falling gently outside, piling 
its soft white down on the roof of the Public Library 
across the way. In the street below Salvation Army lassies 
were singing “Holy Night.” Mr. Mundheim in a reflec¬ 
tive mood, was tilted back in his chair with his fingers 
pressed together as on the first day when I had met s 
him. 

“You’ve been with me about a year,” he said, “and 
I want you to know that I’ve enjoyed it. I’ve come to 
believe that it takes a woman to manage the advertising 
of a large department store. After all, most of its cus¬ 
tomers are women, and it needs a woman’s point of 


/vrew'iyl cannot express my appreciation to you with wor 
'T'T . but I can give you more money, since that’s the 
measure of appreciation in business.” The increase that 
he gave me was gratifying. 

“I’m not going to try to thank you, Mr. Mundheim, 
for you must know what it means to me to work for you. 
But I cannot accept it alone, for I did not do the job 
alone.” 

He answered my suggestion by adding a sum that 
provided increases for every deserving member of the 
advertising staff, to be distributed according to my 
judgment. 

Then silence, sweet and understanding. I had reached 
the high point of my happiest days at Stern Brothers— 
the full tide of freedom, confidence and appreciation. 
We shook hands as friends, and I left him sitting there in 
thought. 

As I look back I realize that to Mr. Mundheim it was 
a moment of fulfilment. He had reached a goal that he 
had set for himself when he assumed leadership of the 
store, and reward for those who helped him on his way 
was an overflowing of his pleasure and his gratitude. He 
could not have foreseen then that the cloudburst that had 
broken over Wall Street in October, three months before, 
was but a forecast of the storm clouds that were soon to 
darken the economic skies of the nation. The spirit of 
Christmas had kept the fires glowing within the stores, 
and merchants had not yet read the weather reports. 
Difficult days were ahead of us. 


Two robust little boys were filling my home with 
patter and chatter. First steps, first words, first efforts at 
independent life. Nanny continued to envelop them with 
the same overwhelming care with which she had reared 
them as infants. I had been concerned for some time that. 
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were being brought up in a vacuum, guarded witn- 
Excessive protection for normal, growing little boys, with '"" * 
Nanny as the pivot of their dependence. 

How could I make her understand? I tried to explain 
to her simply that their schedule should now become an 
easy routine for health and security, that they need no 
longer be isolated from other children, perhaps they 
could toddle about in the park and dig in the dirt. 

“I judge methods by results,” she answered. “There 
isn’t a sweeter, healthier pair of babies on earth!” 

“I know, my dear, and I will never be able to express 
my gratitude for your devotion to my little ones, but 
they must start to grow up now. They’re timid with 
strangers, even with members of my own family; they 
must learn to be at ease with people. They need to be 
taught, by easy stages, the self-reliance they will need 
in life. They think you are their world.” 

Her small features grew fiery with anger. “I am their 
world!” she cried. “It’s only an accident of birth that 
made you their mother!” She rushed into the nursery, 
shutting herself in with the children. 

I slipped a note under the door. “Dear Nanny: I have 
forgotten what you said, but I cannot forget the obliga¬ 
tion that is mine to provide for the development of my 
children’s minds as well as for their health. Please try 
to see my point of view. I hope you will be with us for 
many years.” 

When she came out to prepare the children’s supper, 
she had on her street clothes and her suitcase was packed. 

I enfolded her in my arms to say good-bye, for her leaving 
was a tragedy. “I will love my babies to the end of my 
life,” she sobbed. And I know she will, for she lives in 
England now and writes to them at every Christmas and 
every birthday. 

Strange, sweet, ministering angels, these rare creatures 
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life has passed by, denying them the tenderness 
ave and the joy of their own children. They try to 
fill the void by caring for the babies of others, with 
possessive ardour. Each inevitable parting brings a new 
heart-break. As all the children they have cared for 
grow up, they live with memories. 
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In 1930 the tides of depression swirled into retai 
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Stern Brothers’ annual sales volume, which had been in¬ 
creased more than one-third during Mr. Mundheim’s 
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regime, began to diminish day by day. 
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Mr. Mundheim was not alone among merchants who 
thought that the economic convulsion in Wall Street had 
caused but a temporary slump. He wanted to believe that 
his own efforts and the efforts of his associates had caused 
Stern Brothers to prosper, and that soon it would pros¬ 
per again. When the decline of the nation’s business was 
-r-pjWtpri in Stern Brothers’ sales, he did not harass his 


reflected in Stern Brothers’ sales, 
merchandise men buyers but offered them encourage¬ 
ment and fatherly counsel. 

He expressed his confidence in the store’s future by 
starting on a programme to improve and beautify its in¬ 
terior, beginning with a complete rebuilding of the ap¬ 
parel floor, for he wanted above all to strengthen the 
store as a fashion centre. 

“Any merchant who is in a position to do so owes it 
to the community to spend money now and help to keep 
the wheels turning. Moreover, building materials can be 
bought more advantageously when people are anxious to 
sell them,” said Mr. Mundheim, as he bent over blue 
prints, plans and specifications. 

And so he built as if for eternity, in exotic woods and 
costly metals. His purpose was to give each of the ap¬ 
parel departments the secluded atmosphere of a speciality 
shop, enclosed and intimate. But when, after six months 
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^$*tfilding, six months of trying to conduct business 
makeshift areas to the accompaniment of beating ham¬ 
mers, the new apparel floor was completed, it had the 
austerity of a public building. Lofty walls shut out the 
sun. Large areas without visible merchandise frightened 
timid shoppers who were accustomed to the informal dis¬ 
plays of popular-priced stores and liked to see and touch 
what they wanted before seeking the services of a sales¬ 
person. Belief that the new floor would help to increase 
apparel sales proved disappointing. 

Sol Abbott, Mrs. Elgart, Mr. Caldwell, Marshall 
Mundheim, Tobe and I attended long conferences in Mr . 
Mundheim’s office, brooding over declining business and 
seeking new ways to stimulate sales on the new apparel 
floor. Mr. Mundheim staggered us with a suggestion. He 
announced his determination to introduce a startling new 
policy—no charge for alterations! All stores charged a 
fee for alterations on women’s apparel done in their work¬ 
rooms. It was a just charge, no higher than the cost in¬ 
volved. Alterations were labour, and labour was worth its 
fair price. They made no money on this service, often 
they lost a little. Mr. Mundheim contended that no cus¬ 
tomer should be penalized in buying ready-to-wear 
clothes if she were not the size of the clothes. Clothes 
were ready-to-wear only when they were the size of the 
woman, and the cost of making them fit her was up to 
the store. He knew it would be costly. “I’m prepared to 
take the initial loss in the workroom,” he said, “because 
we’ll make it up in increased volume of sales! ” 

We spent thousands of dollars for advertising space 
in which to tell this story to an almost incredulous pub¬ 
lic. And what were the results? 

This money-saving advantage was offered on dresses 
priced at twenty-five dollars and upward. Sales slumped 
on dresses priced upward because good fitting could give 
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;nsive look to a twenty-five dollar dress. At k 
ime sales diminished on dresses priced below 
/enty-five dollars because on these, by reverse logic, 
lie privilege was unavailable. Moreover, customers who 
/ere formerly satisfied with simple alterations when 
they had paid the slight but justified charge now de¬ 
manded that dresses be recut and reshaped to fit with 
§§; custom perfection. 

Retail competition is keen, but no other store attempted 
to match this offer. Workroom losses became overwhelm¬ 
ing, without compensating increase of sales volume. And 
then the privilege was withdrawn. The cost of this experi¬ 
ment was formidable in dollar losses and in loss of good 
will. It had been a grave mistake. 

In the “beat yesterday” book where the daily sales 
were recorded, each day’s figures were entered in red 
ink. The store was in the grip of the depression. But Mr. 
Mundheim put off the day when curtailment, retrench¬ 
ment and salary reductions would bring unhappiness to 
his employees. 

Then physical illness added its burden to the mental 
strain on our kindly president. 

We worked furiously to force sales. But exceptional 
offerings and phenomenal events had lost their mag¬ 
netism. Business went into a tailspin. 

In 1931 the dark clouds gathered ominously. 

New management in the controlling bank decided to 
take an active interest in the affairs of Stern Brothers and 
sent over a representative with a committee to “look after 
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“It’s a long time since I’ve taken orders,” said Mr. 
Mundheim, “and I’m too old to start now.” 

Sy. pi9itorf w , \ ! '< o\\ 

It happened with terrifying speed. Mr. Mundheim' 
resigned as president of Stern Brothers. Marshall left 
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father. Tobe’s service was discontinued. The 


Manufacturers’ Trust Company assumed control, and its 
representative, Mr. Flanagan, occupied the chair of our 
president. 

Executives and buyers were summoned to a meeting. 
Stunned by the swiftness of unhappy events, they came 
with tense faces, in dread of the future. My mind was 
filled with sadness for my beloved chief, who had tried 
so valiantly to create a quality store with high principles 
in a difficult shopping location and to maintain its stand¬ 


ards in the face of the nation’s debacle. Mr. Flanagan’s 
words came to me but vaguely: 

“We are bankers, not storekeepers. We are here be¬ 
cause you have not been successful storekeepers. Not only 
the bankers, but the stockholders want to see this store go 
on just as much as you do, but these are trying times 
and we must find ways to stop losses. It will be necessary 
at once to curtail expenses, reduce inventories, eliminate 
people and cut salaries. We will try to do no more than 
is absolutely necessary. We will send for you one by 
one as quickly as we can prepare an inventory and finan¬ 
cial statement for each department. Now go about your 
business and do the best you can to keep up the morale, 
while we go through with this unpleasant but essential 
piece of work.” 

On the wall of the room adjoining the president’s office 
an elaborate organization chart was posted, a diagram 
resembling a family tree, denoting who was responsible 
for what and who was responsible to whom. This was 
done in black ink, and as the work of the bankers’ com¬ 
mittee proceeded, red lines were struck through the names 
of persons to be eliminated. 

Mr. Caldwell was summoned to the office with financial 
reports and stock records. Then came a study of in¬ 
ventories, valuation of stock, markdowns. After each 
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irtmental review I was asked to prepare a Ton 
sale advertisement to accomplish the desired disposal of 
merchandise. Finally, a private session with the buyer, who 
was called upon to explain the sales decline in his or her 
department. Sometimes the buyer's salary was reduced, 
sometimes a red mark appeared upon the chart. Services 
were eliminated, duties consolidated, salary cuts were 
taken by all executives. 

At the end of the year 1931 we read in the newspapers, 
before an announcement had been made within die organ¬ 
ization, that Mr. John Appel, formerly of Wanamaker’s, 
had been appointed the new president of Stern Brothers. 
The bankers’ committee withdrew, and on January 1, 
1:932, Mr. Appel assumed his new office. 

We saw him but once at an executive meeting. X re¬ 
member him as a well-spoken, gracious gentleman, like 
an English country squire, but he was lacking in force¬ 
fulness. His suggestions seemed aloof from our pressing 
problems. 

“We could add to the volume of this store with re¬ 
frigerators and stoves.” 

“This is a good time to run a sale of soap. We always 
did well with soap sales at Wanamaker’s.” 

T vo weeks later we heard that Mr. Appel had left 
for winter sports at Lake Placid. He did not return to 
Stem Brothers. 

This brief incident left a deep scar on the store. “Are 
things worse than we’ve been told?” “Is our condition 
so bad that Mr. Appel took one look and made a quick 
retreat?” Whispers of distress passed among employees, 
manufacturers, customers. 

From January to June we worked and worried and 
waited while the mercantile world was canvassed to fill 
the vacant chair of president. Who would it be? Rumour 
followed rumour. “I heard—” “He told me—” 


But almost daily the name of one candidate w 
superseded by the name of another. “Perhaps no one Will 
accept the burden.” 

At last. Mr. William Rierdon, merchandise director of 
Abraham & Straus of Brooklyn, previously trained in 
storekeeping at Filene’s of Boston, was named to take 
the helm. His appointment caused new fears and new 
speculation. What would his coming mean to those who 
remained? Who would be his executive associates? 
Would he bring new men, or would loyal employees be 
given new opportunities? There was little need for won¬ 
der. The executive appointments had been determined 
before Mr. Rierdon arrived. 

Handsome Tom McLeod was brought from Best & Co. 
to supervise the mainfloor departments. Young Edward 
Currier came from Filene’s to head the apparel depart¬ 
ments. Burly Bill Burkhardt was chosen to direct the 
home-furnishings division—but this did not mean the 
resignation of Jack Silver. He was swept in with the new 
regime as advertising director of Stern Brothers. 

On the night before Mr. Rierdon assumed his new 
office, a banquet was given in his honour by well-wishing 
people of prominence in retailing. As he acknowledged 
the tribute, he announced “The Four Horsemen” who 
would ride with him to a hoped-for success: Mr. McLeod, 
Mr. Currier, Mr. Burkhardt, and Mr. Silver. I was not 
present at the banquet. I had not yet met Mr. Rierdon. 
I knew' nothing of the appointment of my successor. 

The new president’s first act of office was to summon 
a meeting of the entire store staff. A curious throng 
gathered in the restaurant. Mr. Rierdon mounted a 
small platform. At first sight of him, as if comforted to 
see a person, instead of a rumour, occupying at last the 
place of president, everyone from buyers to delivery 
boys broke into hysterical applause. 
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A slender man, a few years past forty, with Irish 
directness of speech and commonplace locution, quieted 
the assemblage. He thanked us for our cordial reception, 
said he would need everyone’s help until he knew more 
about his job, told us not to worry about ours, because 
he understood that most of the necessary eliminations 
had already been made, promised to meet us individually 
as soon as he could get around to it. That was all . 

A few stayed to shake his hand. The others filed out 
quietly and returned to the routine of work. Before I had 
a chance to go to the advertising department, Mr. Rierdon’s 
secretary stepped out of the crowd, introduced herself and 
asked me to report at once to the new president’s office. 

In the chair so long occupied by Mr. Mundheim sat 
the slighter figure of Mr. Rierdon. He addressed me 
straightforwardly, as if to dispose of item number one 
with neat dispatch. 

“I don’t know if you’ve heard,” he said, “but we’ve 
appointed Mr. Silver as the new advertising director.” 

I am sure I gave no evidence of the force with which 
the blow had struck, for I asked simply, “And I . . .?” 

His reply was ready. “And you, if you wish, may 
resign.” 

“I do, Mr. Rierdon, gladly, if that’s how things are, 
but not until tonight. You see, I have to put on a fashion 
show across the way. No doubt you know that the city 
has converted Bryant Park into a public theatre in cele¬ 
bration of George Washington’s two hundredth birthday 
anniversary. Tonight is the opening.” I walked toward 
the window and looked at the park opposite where work¬ 
men were hoisting flags and setting out flowers. “Over 
there,” I continued, “on the steps of that little building 
which is a replica of Mount Vernon, is the stage where we 
will fput on the show. We are to present a tableau of 
fashions from Washington’s day, followed by a promenade 
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ofinaodern clothes. Everything is ready. I’ve agreed to 
announce over the microphone.” 

I felt a sense of discomfort in the man before me. He 
made no comment. I offered my hand and said, “Never 
mind, you don’t know me, and this doesn’t prevent me 
from wishing you success.” 

Outside the door Jack Silver was waiting. His face was 
tense, and his lips were pressed tightly together 


‘This is 


a tragedy for me,” he said, “but you must believe me 
when I say that if it weren’t I it would have been some¬ 
one else. They wanted a man. 


“Then you knew. Jack?” I asked. 

He put his hand on my shoulder awkwardly. 

At nine o’clock that night I conducted the fashion show 
for the opening of the Bryant Park Theatre, on an out¬ 
door stage with floodlights and music. As I looked across 
Forty-second Street at the darkened store opposite my 
throat felt constricted and a strange voice came through 
the microphone commenting on the clothes. When it was 
over, in the anteroom of the miniature Mount Vernon 
which served as our dressing room, I broke the news of 
my leaving to the girls who had modelled in so many of 
the fashion shows I had directed. 

They all helped to pack the clothes and carry the suit¬ 
cases back to the store. They accompanied me up the 
night freight elevator and hung the things away in 
the cabinet of the advertising department. Then we said 
good night—and good-bye—and I remained. I could go 
through my papers inconspicuously now and clean out 
my desk. 

In the dark corridor beyond the advertising depart¬ 
ment I heard footsteps. Scott Biggs, the display manager, 
had just come upstairs after changing the window set¬ 
tings. He had noticed the light and stepped in to see who 
was working late. 
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“ What on earth are you doing here at this hour? ” 
“They’ve asked me to go, Scott. Jack Silver is taking 
over the department. This is cleaning up—and clearing 


out.’ 


I have seen men cry but seldom. It was touching be¬ 
yond words to see the eyes of this friendly associate fill 
with tears. 


I had to face the farewells and so I returned the next 
morning. My desk and long worktable were barren of 
papers. Jack Silver entered the room that had been my 
office for five years. 

“Bill Rierdon and I have been talking things over,” 
he said. “He had no idea of the work you’ve done here, 
or the person you are. We want to ask you to stay on 
and become fashion director of the store. No one knows 
better than you how necessary that job is, and besides 
I have to depend upon you for the fashion advertising.” 

“It was Mr. Rierdon who asked me to leave, Jack. I’m 
afraid he’ll have to tell me that himself if he wants me 
to stay.” 

Jack Silver insisted that I accompany him to Mr. Rierdon’s 
office. “She wants you to tell her yourself, Bill,” he said. 
1 winced at the informal salutation. 

Mr. Rierdon confirmed the proposal. “Silver tells me 
he needs you, and that’s all right with me. It’ll take some¬ 
one who knows the ropes to work with Currier and Mc¬ 
Leod anyway, and as far as the advertising is concerned, 
.1 suppose you know how to get along with Silver. But 
you’ll have to take less money. We can’t afford to pay 
you your present salary.” 

Store ties can be very sentimental. It is hard to leave 
a place into which you have poured five years of striv¬ 
ing. I did not protest at my second markdown—money 
didn’t mean everything—and I knew the financial plight 
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store. Something prompted me to take the hare 
road—to show this man—and so I stayed on. 


Then came the purge. Markdowns and close-outs of 
merchandise and people. A store-wide July sale was 
planned prior- to the end-of-July inventory. Prices were 
slashed. A loss of nearly a million dollars was taken 
on Stern Brothers’ stocks. Buyers and executives were 
given short notice of dismissal. Salaries were cut from 
the highest to the lowest without regard for reductions 
previously made by the bankers’ committee. Every Saturday 
night new numbers joined the increasing ranks of the 
unemployed. Red marks bruised the organization chart. 
It was a job that could have made no man happy. 

My friends had departed. Freda Diamond had opened 
her own business as designer and consultant for manu¬ 
facturers of home furnishings. Mabs Breckon went to 
Honolulu to be married. Scott Biggs accepted a position 
as display director of a Philadelphia store. Stern Brothers 
was an unfamiliar place with unfamiliar faces. It might 
have been another store. Sol Abbott haunted the place 
like a ghostly presence. He was completing an unexpired 
contract, without title, responsibility or power. 

Even the physical layout of the store was changed. 
Departments were moved and consolidated. More than half 
of the recently built apparel floor was torn down and 
stocks were moved into the open on racks and counters. 
Down went the price levels. Budget shops were introduced 
on the apparel floor. The Arcade became The Basement, 
in name as well as in fact, under a new manager. 

My job was to meet on alternate days with Mr. Currier’s 
apparel division and Mr. McLeod’s main-floor division, 
assisting in the planning [of the merchandise to be 
advertised, then returning to the advertising department 
to write the ads. 
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Mr. Currier pursued an old Filene theory of watcf 
ing for active selling items in stock, then buying more 
to advertise. This was called “giving the public what it 
wants.” With banks closing, stocks overboard, money 
scarce, the public wanted things that were practical and 
inexpensive. Fashion Director was an empty title. The 
store was out for volume, and there was neither time nor 
money for promoting fashion. 

Mr. McLeod gambled for volume on a larger scale. 
He planned a main-floor event to sell ten thousand hand¬ 
bags at one dollar. An ad with fifty sketches of handbags. 
The word “Sale” and the price in the biggest type the 
newspapers would print. Response to this sensation 
mobbed the main floor. “If that’s what they want, let’s 
give it to them,” said Mr. McLeod. And we gave it to 
them, cheaper and cheaper. 

In the advertising department my status was that of 
a copy writer. I was called to no conferences except the 
regular meetings of the entire advertising staff in Mr. 
Silver’s office. I accepted his comments and criticisms of 
my work publicly, with the others. When I went to take 
photographs I carried my own suitcases with the mer¬ 
chandise. The office boys were busy. Often a look of 
understanding would come into the face of one of the 
older members of the advertising staff but I would not 
acknowledge it. I was doing the job that I had been of¬ 
fered, and that I had accepted. It was 1933—the low 
point of the depression, the low point of retailing, the 
low point of my retail experience. 


BACK TO THE LUXURY COAST 

EjARLY in September there was a memorandum of 
a telephone call left on my desk during my absence from the 
office—just a number unidentified by a name. It was a 
number I knew, and I went to a public telephone booth 
to talk once more to a man whom I remembered with 
delight. 

“Circle 7-4300—Jay Thorpe? May I speak to Mr. 
Oppenheim, please? I believe it was he who left this 
message for me to call.” 

“I would like you to come up to see me,” said Mr. 
Oppenheim. 

It was twelve o’clock on Saturday. All the stores of 
the city were to close at one, for it was the day of che 
NRA parade. Merchants, executives and hundreds of 
thousands of employees of large and small businesses 
throughout the city were to march up Fifth Avenue under 
the banners of the Blue Eagle, to acclaim the govern¬ 
ment’s first step to regulate the Wages and hours of 
workers. 

Jay Thorpe had already closed and) the store was quiet. 
Mr. Oppenheim awaited me in his office on the balcony. 
The same fine face, hair greying slightly at the temples, 
less shyness in his eyes, for they were levelled at me di¬ 
rectly. We shook hands. 

“I have always wanted to make a place for you here 
again; you know, we dovetail. Jay Thorpe is a much 
larger institution now, more than double the size of the 
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sto/e you knew. We built through to Fifty-sixth S 
in 1929. Come and let me show you the improvements 
we have made.” 

I walked with him through a store without people, 
noting the changes and listening to his comments. 

A shoe salon in carved glass—“The first in America, 
designed by Rene Lalique.” 

A room for negliges and corsets, in panelled wood 
with iron grille work on the frosted glass doors-—“This 
is considered one of the best-designed modern rooms in 
a retail store.” 

A fur salon with blue glass windows—“To bring out 
the true shading of fine mink.” 

A room in white and brown with copper—“Our Cos¬ 
tume Bar, my latest idea for young people’s clothes.” 

It was a beautiful store, and every detail bore the im¬ 
print of its owner’s exquisite taste. The merchandise had 
all been put away, but I imagined the luxuries that were 
presented in this luxurious setting. There was a faint 
fragrance of perfume everywhere. 

Mr. Oppenheim looked at his watch, and we returned 
to the balcony. He pinned his blue NRA ribbon across his 
chest, ready for the parade. 

“When will you come?” he asked. 

“Just as soon as I can leave a clean desk. What de¬ 
lights me most about coming back is that I believe I have 
learned enough, since you knew me before, to do more 
for Jay Thorpe than you expect. And besides—I can get 
around the building more easily this time! ” 

On Monday morning I went to Mr. Rierdon to tell him 
of my decision. 

He arose and said, sincerely, “Get this—I didn’t know 
anything about you when I came here, but now I’m damn 
sorry to see you go. There will always be a place for you 
here if you want it.” 
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tended my hand to Jack Silver, 
don’t know how I’ll get along without you,” he 




The following Monday morning, a sunny day in late 
September six years ago, I walked along Central Park 
West with my little boys, on their way to school. One 
at each side and I between. Too grown-up to hold hands 
now, even at the crossings. Staccato of comments and 
questions. 

“There goes a car with a Texas licence.” 

“Look, there’s a U.S. Army airplane. Mother, what 
makes an airplane stay up?” 

I’m not sure, and I must be willing to admit it. “Let’s 
read all about airplanes in the encyclopedia tonight and 
see if we can understand together. Don’t forget.” 

“I won’t. I want to know.” 

“Hi, Walter, are you going skating in the park this 
afternoon? Meet you in the Mall.” 

“Is that Walter’s mother?” 

“Yes—-why?” 

“Who goes to the park with him in the afternoons, his 
mother or his nurse?” 

“His mother. Why don’t you come to the park with us 
like Walter’s mother? Why do you go to business?” 

I knew they would ask it one day. 

“Does Walter have more fun than you because his 
mother stays home?” 

“What do you mean, more fun?” 

“Stories before bedtime, adventures every Sunday, 
picnics on holidays—the four of us together—does 
Walter have more fun than that?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“You see it isn’t how much time we spend with each 
other, it’s what we do with our time that matters.” 
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iwere at the school steps now. Waving their hands, 
they rushed in with their friends. 

I took a short cut through the park. Leaves turning 
gold and brown against the blue September sky. Busy 
squirrels hoarding nuts. Pigeons strutting across the 
path. The silver airplane overhead. 

“Why do you go to business?” echoed in my mind, 
and as I walked my thoughts shaped the answers. 

I find it exciting. I like the pace of fashion, the fresh¬ 
ness of advertising, the competitive spirit of the business 
world. I enjoy the sense of doing, creating, striving, 
achieving. I like the people I work with, the people I 
meet, the friends I’ve made. I like to inspire and direct 
young people coming up, and there’s something fine, too, 
about winning the respect of others for the work I do. 
I like the independence of earning money, the freedom 
and the power it gives me, the things it lets me do for 
those who are dear to me. You’ll understand this soon, 
my little boys, and because of it all you may find me a 
more interesting person. It isn’t how much time we spend 
with each other, it’s what we do with our time that 
matters. . . . 

My pulse quickened with exhilaration. I had reached 
Fifty-seventh Street and entered the Jay Thorpe build¬ 
ing, ready to tackle a new job. 


AND NOW 


Fashion gomes of age in America. The fashion industry 
rises to first rank in the nation. Fashion advertising 
grows keen, informed, persuasive, powerful, new as 
news. Those who work in fashion advertising rise to 
professional stature. All in a brief few years. 

Strangely enough fashion maturity in America began 
with the depression, which lasted longer and wrought 
changes more far-reaching than the wisest economists and 
students of our social structure were able to foresee. Un¬ 
certainty and insecurity altered habits and attitudes. As 
wealth diminished, possessions were no longer a measure 
of prestige. Ostentation became a social error. 

What good were six diamond bracelets in the vault? 
Your grandchildren won’t thank you for them. The set¬ 
tings will be out of date by the time they inherit them. 
A farm in Connecticut is more fun, and you can invite 
the grandchildren for week ends. See what can happen 
to stocks? But if you take a cruise to the West Indies, 
at least you’ve been there. 

You can’t take it with you. You may not have it to¬ 
morrow. Why not enjoy life today? 

Doing things became more important than having 
things. Learning to rhumba, learning to ski, learning to 
paddle a kayak, practising mashie shots, growing a rock 
garden, sitting on. a terrace in the sun. Dinner with a few 
friends and movies afterward. Concert at the Stadium. 
Less formality and more freedom. 

New low-priced cars to go places. New low-priced 
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cruises to see places. Winter vacations. Country we 
ends. Mobility. Variety. Fun. More people enjoying more 
things. And for all these new things to do, new clothes 
to wear. 

Here and there an American designer felt the new 
pulse beat of American living. Here and there a store 
head, a stylist, a manufacturer, an advertising person, 
saw the new trend and recognized its importance. Then 
thinking, planning, creating, promoting, began on a 
gargantuan scale. Things happened in the fashion 
world. Ideas from a thousand streams poured into the 
process. 

New talents arose. A new genre of clothes came into 
being. Informal and gay. Young and purposeful. New 
American clothes for the new American way. The shirt¬ 
waist dress. Shorts. Slacks. The knee-length tennis dress. 
The sweater and skirt. The beer jacket. Sandals. The 
brief swim suit. The dirndl, forerunner of an avalanche 
of peasant fashions. A kerchief tied over the head and 
under the chin. Cotton fabrics. Bright designs and bril¬ 
liant colours. Clothes in multiples of millions, thanks to 
American mass production. Clothes at prices available 
to multitudes. 

All this was plus. Paris still created the great clothes 
for the grand occasions—inspiring, indispensable. But 
here were fresh fashion fields. Send out scouts to col¬ 
lege campuses and country clubs, theatres and restaurants, 
dances and weddings. Send our stylist on a cruise, on a 
snow train, to a dude ranch. Send her to Palm Beach, 
Aiken, Palm Springs. Test everything for its purpose. 
See that our swim suits are sunproof. See that our ski 
clothes are snowproof. See and know, test and prove— 
do the job with authority. 

A new manner of fashion advertising was born. News 
of the new clothes for the new goings-on. The story of 
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ashion for the doing. Told with excitement, original 
ity, conviction, showmanship. 

Fashions for fun, and fun is the theme of the ads. 
; ‘Fun in Bedticking” at Saks Fifth Avenue. “Back to the 
Soil in Bloomingdale’s Sports Clothes.” “The North 
Shop has Every Blessed Thing you need for Ski-ing” at 
Lord & Taylor. 

Go by train, boat or plane. Travel fashions make the 
advertising headlines. “Clothes on the Move” at Abra¬ 
ham & Straus. “So You’re Going to Bermuda,” says 
Best’s, ready with clothes for gay young things planning 
Easter vacations. “If Santa fills your stocking with a 
French Line Cruise, you’ll want Smart Thrifty Clothes 
from I tacy’s Cruise Collections.” 

Fasl >ns for events. Events made ads. “Tweed; 
the R< ces” at Saks Fifth Avenue. “Good Theatre” says 
Bonwit Teller in an ad of fashions for opening nights. 

Personalities in the limelight. Fads in the making. 
Tangy new colloquialisms. Everything is grist to the new 
advertising mill. Sonja Henie flashes across the ice in 
a Hollywood movie, and Jay Thorpe, intrigued bv her 
short swirling dress, announces “Birth of a Fashion, the 
Skating Skirt.” “Alice Marble designs Authentic Tennis 
Clothes exclusively for Best’s.” “Helen Jacobs Tennis 
Fashions” are featured by Altman’s. “Miss Merle Oberon, 
exotic star of tonight’s movie premiere, Withering 
Heights, chooses Four Costumes in Forty Minutes at 
Saks Fifth Avenue.” The “Sig” shirt, worn on the col¬ 
lege campus, reported by Life magazine, is picked up 
and advertised by Franklin Simon’s. “Swing Is Here to 
Sway, ’ says Bamberger’s in an ad of young swing dance 
dresses. “Pizazz,” a sizzling word first used in the 
Harvard Lampoon, spotted by Harper's Bazaar, is scooped 
by Bonwit Teller in an ad of fashions with that extra bit 
of something, “the scotch in the soda—Pizazz!” 
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{he ends of the earth for ideas. A fashion atlas in 
the ads. Wear gay native clothes and laugh at the world. 
“Peru, Peru, Peru—Macy’s Bridges the Americas.” 
“Bonwit Teller Discovers Scandinavia.” “Let’s All Go 
Dutch,” says Saks Fifth Avenue. “Polynesian Prints 
from the lush lovely little islands of the South Seas at 
Altman’s. 

Accessories are fashion news. Ads of hats, shoes, bags, 
gloves, stockings, scarfs, flowers, jewellery—often matched 
to each other and mated with clothes. Heyday for the 
stylists. Columns of gadgets day after day. “Macy’s Style- 
Turne.” “Saks Fifth A venews.” “Listen, Darling” at 
Lord & Taylor. 

Gold rush for glamour. Ads to sell allure. Not your 
money’s worth in value, but more than your money s 
worth in self-confidence. Beauty in jars, youth in bottles, 
vitality in capsules, seduction in perfumes. Pulse-stirring 
scents and fragrant bath oils. Lotions for hands, creams 
for feet, colour for lips, shadow for eyes, enamel for 
fingernails. Hair up, hair down, hair waved and curled. 
Waistlines slim and bosoms uptilted. 

New techniques of speed transmit the news of fashion. 
Photographs of winter sports clothes snapped in action 
at the nation’s newest ski resort are sent by fast New 
York Times Wide World Telephoto service— “Flash! 
15 Minutes from Sun Valley to Saks Fifth Avenue.” 
Bonwit Teller on the air from Paris relays the news 
of the Paris Openings to New York, followed by an 
illustrated ad, “Transatlantic Broadcast.” Fashion shows 
by Television, latest technological wonder, staged by 
Bloomingdale’s. 

“Aren’t we wonderful?” ask the stores, admiring their 
achievements, boasting of their triumphs. Opening new 
departments. Enlarging old ones. Adding new conven¬ 
iences. Dressing up. Building new branches. Marking 



tfess in the city that makes progress in the storl 
< f Ne'ws! News! News! Macy’s New Fashion Floors!” is 
the theme of a season’s campaign. “If you live out of 
town shop at Best’s Suburban Stores.” “Showplace of 
Fifth Avenue, the New Fashion Floor at Lord & Taylor.” 
“Down in Front—Wreckers Raze El at Herald Square” 
crows Macy’s as the last girder of the old Sixth Avenue 
El is felled and the store looks out over the wide open 
spaces of Herald Square. 

Store advertising comes of age with a surge of inde¬ 
pendent ideas put to work by minds alert to receive 
them. Ideas that begin in the designing room of a manu¬ 
facturer on Seventh Avenue or in the mind of a Paris 
couturier. Suggestions that come from a quick-thinking 
buyer, the creative ability of a stylist, the news sense of 
a copy writer. Turn the pages of the newspaper. No two 
ads alike. Each with its own fashion story. Fashions for 
the lives and needs of women and their feminine crav¬ 
ing to look attractive. Fascinating, forthright, business¬ 
seeking ads, aimed at turning readers into customers. 

The cost is high. In New York City on a single Sun¬ 
day in March, for example, the Sunday before Easter, 
the New York department stores and speciality shops 
spent a total of $188,000 in five New York newspapers 
to tell the news story of a single day in the life of fash¬ 
ion. Fashions in women’s clothes and furs, accessories 
and cosmetics, furniture and furnishings, men’s, chil¬ 
dren’s and infants’ apparel. Last year the New York 
stores spent over $20,000,000 for advertising in four 
morning and four evening newspapers circulated to more 
than 6,000,000 daily readers, who paid $50,000,000 to 
read the papers and then dashed to the stores that adver¬ 
tised to spend $600,000,000 to buy the goods! 

More than $20,000,000 for advertising space, plus 
hundreds of thousands more for fashion drawings and 
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gawon photographs, typesetting by typographic senkidbJ 
cats and engravings, and all the salaries for all the 
advertising talent in the stores. Square miles of space. 
Acres of pictures. Billions of words. Each store with 
an advertising style of its own, as personal as its name 
plate. 

Morning papers over the breakfast table. Evening 
papers in the living room after dinner. Ads sharing 
interest with the news, around the calendar year. “Did 
you see this cute gingham suit at Bonwit’s?—that’s what 
I call sensible to wear in town this summer.” “I’m sick 
of open-toe shoes—Saks is showing closed toes again, 
thank heaven.” “Macy’s have the most wonderful ski 
department—everything from clothes to ski wax—and they 
have all the dope about trains, weather, places to stay— 
let’s go down tomorrow and get outfitted.” “I’m going 
to Lord & Taylor to see what they’re showing in their 
College Shop—I must have the right clothes for my first 
year.” “Let’s be sure to look at the rooms decorated by 
Gimbel’s in the Town of Tomorrow at the World’s Fair— 
so many new ideas, they say.” “Imagine, a fashion show 
by Television! Meet me at Bloomingdale’s and we’ll 
see the demonstration.” Read the ads and know what’s 
going on in the stores. New things as important as the 
bargains. Stimulating and entertaining to see as well as 
to buy. 

The stores come of age too. Age not counted by years, 
for some of them are old as the years turn. Blooming-dale’s 
is nearing seventy. Macy’s has celebrated its eighty- 
first birthday. Hearn’s, Arnold Constable, McCreery and 
Lord & Taylor have passed the century mark. Maturity 
in point of view. In the process of thinking, planning, 
creating, promoting, each store has developed an identity 
as definite and definable as a human personality. Store 
traits as singular as human traits. No longer “an institution 
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of a man,” but an institution the substance 
of the men and women who create it anew, together, day 
by day. No phase of store advertising is more fascinating 
than the institutional advertising of these past few years— 
the autobiographical, psychoanalytical, self-characterizing 
advertising in which store personality emerges, individual, 
almost palpable. 

“Smart Woman's Angle.” Bonwit Teller sees itself as 
a feminine store, directed by a woman president, “run 
by women for women.” Incredible speed and authority 
in presenting new fashions. Majoring in accessories. Experi¬ 
mental in cosmetics. A shop that pampers its customer, 
making her shopping diverting with fashion shows and 
dramatic window displays; caring for her face, her hair, 
her figure in special salons; inviting her suggestions in 
store management. 

“Best’s for classics, your favourite clothes.” Thus 
speaks the speciality shop with a youthful point of view, 
catering to the girl at college and the young woman in 
her early married years, as well as her growing children 
in the nursery and at school. No fuss. No frills. No expensive 
decorations. A store for the active, sensible, modern 
young person with a healthy scorn for chichi and a 
love of simple, well-bred clothes “that don’t go out of 
fashion.” 

“You are cordially invited to enjoy the pleasure of 
shopping at Bergdorf Goodman, where you find—” a 
speciality shop for the woman of exquisite taste and the 
means to indulge it, for the connoisseur of style who need 
have but little regard for its cost. A cosmopolitan shop 
where new fashion may mean the last word from Paris 
or creations by its own staff of designers, furs from Russia, 
tweeds from England or jewellery from heirloom collections 
in Europe and America. 

“Show place of Fifth Avenue.” Self-characterization 
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jjf Lord & Taylor, the store that believes a womStHiT 
touched by the appeal of beauty and good taste even 
though she must be concerned with the price of things. 
Charm of surroundings. Showmanship of display. Adver¬ 
tising that makes fashion a shining, seductive thing. This 
is the store that brough t the names of American designers 
out of anonymity into the limelight. Clarepotter in sports 
clothes. Sally Victor in millinery. Brigance, creator of 
young people’s fashions. 

“We tove us,” says the world’s largest store, tossing 
itself a valentine. 


Violets blue and roses red, 

After all is done and said. 

We’ve a tender passion for 
Everything in Macy's store. 

Assured, informed, sophisticated and flavoured with wit, 
Macy’s advertising lures with wide appeal, welcoming 
both ends of the income scale with the double-barrelled 
slogan, It s smart to be thrifty! ’ Fashion made thrilling 
for customers of any age and all ages, living at any address 
in town, country, suburb, across the length and breadth 
of the United States and beyond the seas—-fashion available 
to the many at prices the many can afford. 

Toys and teapots, trunks and tables, 

Sun lamps, smoking stands and sables. 

And it would be more than rash 
To forget to mention CASH. 

This is Saks I ifth Avenue, the Paradox Among 
Stores.” Just that, for this beautiful modern store at one 
of New York’s best known sites facing Rockefeller Centre, 
presents the interesting study of a store that changed 
its point of view. One of the largest, speciality shops in 
toWn devoted exclusively to apparel, Saks a few years 
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ago characterized itself as a store that catered to “the 
discerning tenth” and prepared to serve that elite 
fraction with a lavish hand. Original designing, custom 
workrooms, custom services in creating matched accessories 
to a woman’s own desire, fabulous stocks of furs and 
shoes, jewellery and handbags, prices up to the top of 
the scale. Certain depressive influences in our national 
economy came to grips with this altitudinous attitude. 
Saks sought to overcome an impression of aloofness 
by Saying, “If you have only forty dollars to spend 
on a dress, buy it at a high-style store.” Today a new 
character reading by Saks Fifth Avenue: “A store of 
gargantuan size, but not a department store—Fashion 
is our speciality, Perfection is our credo, Luxury is our 
hobby.” 

“This is the great house that Pennies Built.” As far 
downtown as Fourteenth Street a store grows and pros¬ 
pers because it admits that the only reason why a woman 
will shop on Fourteenth Street is because she needs to 
save money, but they also believe that a woman of limited 
means deserves a break in style. Selecting and editing 
its stocks with fashion knowledge and penny-pinching 
shrewdness, Ohrbach’s serves the woman on a slim budget 
with well-styled clothes at incredibly low prices. “A busi¬ 
ness in millions, a profit in pennies” is the theme of the 
advertising, which never quotes a price and therefore 
attaches no stigma to a Fourteenth Street label. 

“Jay Thorpe, a shop where fashion is an art.” “Genius 
of a great man” at Franklin Simon’s. “Beautiful Bloom- 
ingdale’s.” “Saks 34th Street, the friendly store.” Character 
as individual as human character. Traits as singular 
as human traits. Advertising as personal as human 
voices. Stores and speciality shops, large and small, for 
the few and for the multitudes. No two alike, from Hattie 
Carnegie to Hearn’s. 
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•ji'-Today any store big enough to have an advertising depar t - 
merit at all would laugh at Macy’s setup during the World 
War, when two young girls in their teens, plus a make-up 
man, a proofreader, an errand boy and three staff artists 
produced the advertising for a business that grew during 
the War years from sixteen to thirty-six millions. Today 
there are seventy-eight people on Macy’s advertising staff, 
twenty-five at Lord & Taylor, nineteen at Altman’s, and 
that’s almost exclusive of artists, because most of the stores’ 
artists are free lance. Out of these figures comes the- im¬ 
pressive fact that on the advertising staffs of New York 
retail stores women now predominate, and fashion advertis¬ 
ing copy is written almost entirely by women. Most 
important of all, the directing heads of advertising in 
stores that set the pace for the nation are women: Mary 
Lewis at Saks Fifth Avenue, Alieda van Wesep, advertis¬ 
ing director, working with Dorothy Shaver, vice-president 
in charge of all fashion activities, at Lord & Taylor. 
Bernice Fitzgibbon at Wanamaker’s. Sara Pennoyer at 
Bonwit Teller. Dorothy Swenson at Abraham & Straus. 
And in the stores where a man still holds the top title, 
he is supported by the talent of a brilliant woman. Faith 
Willcox, advertising manager, working with John Wood, 
publicity director, at Altman’s. The pungent pen of Margaret 
Fishback giving institutional character to Macy’s advertis¬ 
ing under William Howard, publicity director. In the 
speciality shops of upper Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street, women arc in charge of advertising and publicity, 
almost without exception. 

This should surprise no one. It is logical. It was inevitable. 
For fashion is a woman’s business, and it speaks to women 
with a woman’s voice. 

Fashion advertising has become a profession, as exhil¬ 
arating as that of a reporter on the newsfront of the world, 
as exciting as the work of the news photographer who 
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vis camera in the face of onrushing events. It offers 
a career to those with originality and imaginations with 
eyes that see and ears that listen, with words singing in 
the mind. Competition is stiff, but rewards are high 
for the deserving. Fashion advertising has come of 
age. 



Today I come to work with the same eagerness as when 
I dropped my disc in a tube at the employees’ entrance 
of Macy’s, nearly twenty-five years ago. Time has increased 
my responsibilities but has not diminished my enthusiasm. 
I sit at my desk in a shop where now, as its executive vice- 
president, I share the burdens of management and carry 
on a programme. I help to create. Sales promotion, advertis¬ 
ing, publicity, fashion shows, style co-ordination and 
staff training extend the horizon of my work—work that 
never grows stale because it knows no routine. A daily 
challenge to the mind. 

Telephones ringing, buyers waiting, a representative 
from Vogue to be seen, the printer’s boy waiting for proofs 
to be okayed. Release the ad of Helvetian shoes to the 
Times. The ad of red coats is for tomorrow’s Tribune. 
Accessories to be ensembled with all the clothes for our 
fashion show at the Plaza tomorrow. Have the Swedish 
ski suits been released from customs? Harper's Bazaar is 
waiting to photograph them for publicity. Has the work¬ 
room finished the gold evening dresses for tomorrow’s 
windows? Display the fisher coat with one, the sable cape 
with the other—use the new gold evening bags from Paris 
and the topaz jewellery. 

I must hurry today, for I have a happy appointment. 
Mr. Oppenheim shares my pleasure, and a few of the 
older buyers who remember when I first came to Jay 
Thorpe before my little boys were born. Sorry, I cannot 
see you now r — I must rush. My sons are graduating today 
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rom elementary school, and I am off to the exercises. 
Their first commencement. A commencement for me 
t6o. A beginning of my flood tide of living, knowing that 
the ties of home and the adventure of work can go on 


together. 
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